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PREFACE. 



Among the young of my sex there are 
many souls, friendless, perplexed, adrift, 
and afraid. 

Unto some of these may my book come, 
like a soft, strong hand, reached out to 
iheir succor, or like a voice of warning, 
when their feet draw near the precipice, 
and the lights are gone out, and they walk 
through thick darkness. V. F. T. 
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JANET STI^^g^y 



It 

CHAPTER I. 

" There's no use in my trying to make anybody of my- 
self; I'm only a servant- girl, tnyhow. Everybody treats me 
in a way which shows they despise me, or at least don't think 
I'm of the smallest account. Nobody in the honse to talk 
to bat Biddy, the chambermaid, and black mammy, the cook. 
Of course I know I'm above them ; but nobody else thinks 
of it, and it'll always be just so — always, unless " 

The face of the girl who had indulged in this monologue 
had settled down into some want and pathos which was al- 
most plaintive — a little girl's face still, for she was small for 
her years, and they were only sixteen. 

She was dusting a large and luxurious parlor, in a listless, 
abstracted sort of fashion. The great brush -flashed in and 
out of the carved rose-wood, and the velvet and plush, and 
over the heavy marble tables and the rich gilding of the vol- 
umes that lay on them. ^ 

A girl with an exceedingly pretty face, soft and rounded, 
and that promised to be in its full blossoming what most 
people would call handsome or beautiful. Large, clear l^e 
eyes, a soft complexion, faint roses, which always seemed on 
the very point of widening out full in the dimpled cheeks. 
Lips of bright red, with the pleasant expressioiu ^f girl- 
hood hovering like an incipient smile about them, aw fright, 
abundant brown hair, — this is the picture of Janet Strong, 
as she looked wielding with her bare round arms the great 
brush in Mrs. Kenneth's parlor that morning. 

^his young girl's history, running up the borders of those 
sixteen years, is that of a narrow, colorless, cramped life. 

Her father died when she was a baby •, W \iTO\Xi«t^Mpi^* 
raJ fears her senior, went to sea and was loal. > 
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6 JANET STRONG. 

They lived in the country, and nntil Janet was ten years 
o]^ her mother managed, by the exercise of the most rigid 
economy, to keep soul and body of herself and child together. 
Then her health failed, and she sank into the grave. 

One of the neighbors took Janet, and for two years the 
little motherless girl had a comfortable home, and learned 
to do light housework, and take care of two or three lampy, 
lymphatic babies. 

She was a bright, "handy " little creature ; but the neigh- 
bor's oldest daughter grew up to fill her place, and then the 
little girl was sent into the factory to do light work. 

So, in that groove was set the next four years of Janet 
Strong's life. Her work was not hard, and she was rather 
a favorite with the hands ; and although her associations 
Were anything but of an elevating, refining character, still 
she was a bright, cheerful, good-hearted little thing, and did 
Bot seem to absorb the evil in the social atmosphere about 
her. That bright, childish face was a testimony of the in- 
nocitet little heart that throbbed beneath it. 

At the close of Janet's fourth year at the factory, a lady, 
who had been stopping at the village hotel a few days, made 
application at the house where Janet boarded for a girl to 
go out to easy service in her city home. 

She wanted an American girl, one who was trustworthy 
and active, and who could relieve the chambermaid and cook 
of some of their duties. 

Janet's young imagination was at once dazzled with the 
prospect of seeing the city, and there waa no one who had 
either the right or the disposition to exercrae any authority 
over her movements. Mrs. Kenneth was pleased with the 
girl, and a bargain was completed to the satisfaction of both 
parties. So Janet came to the city — tfee little wondering 
country girl, full of interest and amazement at the new sights 
and the busy thronging life which on every side opened be- 
fore her. 

Mrs. Kenneth was a somewhat exacting, but not, on the 
whole, hard mistress. She was a lady of wealth and infla- 
ence, occupied a high position in society, and a prominent 
one in the fashionable church of which she was a member ; 
a woman of respectabilities and conventionalities, by no 
means altogether heartless — one who would have honestly 
recoiled at the thought of being a hypocrite. 
Mnsf. Keanetb was the president of one bQ\ieNo\^\i\. ^QQifity 
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JANET STRONG. 7 

and the secretary of another, besides belonging to ayisiting 
committee for the orphao asylum, and being one of the omn- 
agers of an institution for infirm old ladies ; indeed, she*n- 
joyed an enviable reputation for great executi?e bencTO- 
lence. 

But for that young life just opening into girlhood under 
her roof, with its pitiful lack of all experience — of all judi- 
cious counsel, with its opening capacities for enjoymentSy 
with its dreams and fancies, its hungers and cravings, its 
chafings and limitations, this woman, wife though she had 
been, and mother though she was, had never a thought or a 
care. 

Janet was to Mrs. Kenneth a servant — a being of a dif- 
ferent sphere — not to be overworked, certainly, to be well 
fed and sheltered, for Mrs. Kenneth was not penurious, and 
her instincts of order and comfort embraced somewhat all 
who were under her roof; but beyond this she never went. 
Janet Strong's nature was quite out of her range of sympa- 
thies, regards, interests. Her very presence betrayed id^ to 
the girl's keen, susceptible instincts. That cold, mild voice 
nnconsciously but absolutely disclosed to her just what posi- 
tion she occupied in her mistress's regard. She belonged to 
an ifferior order. There was no common ground of woman- 
hood or human needs on which these two could meet in this 
woman's thought Into the secret place where the soul of 
Janet Strong, her servant-girl, abode, her mistress could 
never enter. The most she could do was to be '*kind" to 
that sort of people — a kindness which always had some sub- 
tle power of impressing them with a sense of the immense 
distance between them. Janet was not slow to learn this. 
It cost her some keen pain — some loss of self-respect, for in 
the sleepy old factory town the difiference in social position 
was not so sharply defined, and Janet had never regarded 
herself as less worthy of esteem because she was an indus- 
trious little girl, and earned her own bread after her mother 
died. 

And there was a natural grace about the child, and so 
much brightness and adaptation, that a single year's change 
of life and social and mental cultivation would have placed 
her in all apparent respects on an equality with most of the 
young girls who visited Mrs. Kenneth's daughters. 

So the girl's life was a solitary and deaoVaXft o\i^ wxv^^t 'C^^ 
stBteljr roof of Mrs, Kenneth. She was uaXvxi^J^'j ^1 we^^ ^^- 
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fectionate nature, and her soul, restless, hungry, cramped, 
wu|ted something to lean on and grow. She had no society, 
for the peoplein the parlor were as much above, as those in 
the kitchen were beneath her. Biddy was a good-natured 
Hibernian, of the garrulous, gadding type ; and *' Mammy," 
with her red and yellow turbans, was the victim of moods, 
sometimes running over with jokes, and shaking her fat sides 
with laughter that fairly threatened to suffocate her, and 
making Janet laugh too, until the tears filled her eyes, and 
then sharp and crusty, making it a moral impossibility for 
Janet to please her. 

The girPs young mistresses were kind on the whole, lent 
her books, which solaced many a weary hour, for Janet had 
a good deal of time to herself, and Mrs. Kenneth's daugh- 
ters never read works except of a sound moral tone; and 
among others, Janet devoured Abbott's histories with a great 
delight. 

So six months rolled over her — slow months they were, 
afteAll, with a good many burdens and heartaches, and a 
longing for something, she didn't quite know what— some- 
thing good, and beautiful, and grand in the world, and that 
kept her awake nights, and that made her carry through the 
day a dim, vague sense of wrong, defiance, discontenti|Hind 
g«ve a certain wistful look to her face. 

One evening the family had all gone to some party, and 
Biddy was off, as usual, among her friends, and Mammy had 
" gone to bed with -a headache, and so the whole house was 
left to the sole charge of Janet. She was unusually restless 
that evening, wanting somebody to talk to, and going out on 
the veranda, and looking up at the great stars which hung 
thick in the sky, like golden buds, ready to break into great 
fields of blossoms, and wondering whether her mother could 
look down from far above them and see how lonely and des- 
olate her little daughter was, and how she longed to throw 
herself down at her mother's feet and hide her head in her 
lap, and cry away some of the slow ache, and cold, and un- 
happiness which had lain at her heart all that day. 

And while she stood there looking at the stars, the bell 
rang, and startled Janet with the consciousness that there 
were two great tears on her cheeks. , 

She brushed these away, and proceeded to the door. A 

joung gentleman stood there, who started as the girl opened 

ft, and revealed herself in the gaslight. Iwd^^d J^iti^t looked 
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JANET STBONa. 9 

sweet enoagh to strike anybody that eveniDg, in the prettj 
white and blae plaid that she had on for the first time, w^h 
the ro9es a little wider than nsaal in her cheeks, and hef 
brown hair in «oft, thick braids aboat her ears, for Janet 
had some artistic sense of pretty and becoming colors and 
forms. 

''Excuse me," said the dark, handsome yonng gentleman, 
who hardly looked bis twentieth year ; '' but is Mrs. Ken- 
neth, my aunt, at home ?" 

It was very flattering to find that the young gentleman 
did not suspect she was ''a servant." 

'' Mrs. Kenneth and the young ladies are all out, sir, this 
evening," answered simply the girl, with the blushes bright- 
ening vividly in her face ; and there was nothing in the tones 
nor the manner of Janet Strong which betrayed to the well- 
bred young gentleman her true position in his aunt's house- 
hold. 

''Thank you, miss I I've run up to the city for a few^ys 
fiom college, to see my father, Mr. Crandall, Mrs. Keni4K'a 
brother, of whom you probably have heaM her speak." 

" Yes, often, sir," stammered Janet 

^AnftJ should like to crave the privilege of coming in 
and^flking myself a few moments, for I've had a long walk, 
not taii^g kindly to the crowded omnibuses this evening." 

"Certainly, sir," answered Janet, holding the door wider, 
a good deal flattered, a great deal pleased, and feeling a little 
awkward in her false position. 

Mrs. Kenneth's nephew came in to the softly lighted par- 
lor, and Janet, hardly knowing what else to do, inquired if 
he would like the paper. 

" Oh, no I thank you. Are the servants all absent, that 
you are left in charge of the house and the door this even- 
ing ?" asked the gentleman, with a smile, his dark eyes fixed 
admiringly on the face of the girl. 

" No, sir — ^that is — ^you are mistaken," and now the blushes 
rolled in a crimson tide up from the girl's cheeks to her fore- 
head, making her face prettier than ever. " I am one of 
Mrs. Kenneth's girls, and often wait on the door." 

The yonng man was so astonished that he did not speak 
for a moment, but his face did for him. 

'*Is it possible? I should never have dreamed it." 

Poor Janet I She felt at that moment mot^ \l«^\A^ >2qaxl 

2* 
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10 JANET STRONG. 

ever before the inferiority of her position ; and it was natural 
sh^ should seek to extenaate it in some way, for she dreaded 
tbe dreadful fall she must necessarily have in the estimation 
of Mrs. Kenneth's nephew. 

" I was not always like this," she said, in an apologetic, 
appealing way which was really touching; "but my mother 
died a long while ago, and I had no friends, and so was 
obliged to take care of myself, and this is the first time I 
ever lived out." 

'* iVs a shame, a real shame I" and he spoke out of his 
heart then, for he really did feel sorry for the young girl, 
and angry at her fate at that moment. 

Then the gentleman asked her to sit down, and Janet was 
quite used to sitting in the parlor during the absence of the 
family, as Mrs. Kenneth thought it unsafe to leave the front 
of the house quite unoccupied when the windows were 
open. 

Jjo they fell to talking — this young man and Janet; and 
thl^irl soc^n felt considerably at her ease before him, al- 
though it always fluttered her when she encountered his eyes, 
looking with such undisguised admiration on her face. She 
took care not to meet them very often, however; butJor^U 
that, she was quite certain that his gaze never deser|||P|ier. 

Robert Crandall was a great favorite with young girls 
and women in his own position. Handsome, graceful, with 
remarkable conversational gifts of a certain kind, impulsive, 
generous, social, he was regarded as one of the best fellows 
in his class ; and the beauty and simplicity of Janet Strong — 
the surprise on the discovery of her real position, and — let 
us be just — some pity for her loneliness, and her being so 
evidently out of place, aroused the intelfest and touched on 
the sympathies and the romance of Robert CrandalPs na- 
ture. 

It was certain the young man had never exerted himself 
more to make a favorable impression on any young lady 
than he did this night on Janet Strong— never watched with 
more eagerness the effect of his words and manner than he 
did on that shy, drooping, half-childish face. 

** You must find it. very lonely here, I am sure, occupying 

a position so trying to one like yourself in this household. " 

This was said in a tone'of deep and grave sympathy which 

coold not but find its way to the heart of a young girl in 

Janet ^8 sft nation. 
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"Oh, very I You see Biddy and the black cook are not 
society for me, and there are many times each day when ^am 
lonely and unhappy." 

"Poor child I I can well understand it. And you have 
no relatives, no friends to remove you from all this ?'' 

"Nobody," said the mournful voice of Janet Strong, and 
so she was drawn into telling this kind stranger the little 
plaintive story of her life. She did it in her eager, simple 
way, with a meaning in her face, and tones which gave the 
words new. force and picturesqueness ; and certainly Robert 
Grandall did not lose any of them. He said a great many 
sympathetic, comforting words to Janet, which fell into the 
poor, little, lonely, half-frozen heart, like precious warmth, 
and Ught, and dew ; and after an hour or two had slid away 
in this talk, the gentleman looked at his watch and discovered 
that it was really very late. 

" I wish I could be of some service to you, Janet," ho 
said, as he rose up. "Yon must permit me to call yqp so, 
and regard me always as a friend or a brother who#oul(l 
gladly serve you if he could. I suppose you've seen very 
little of the city, shut up here ?" 

" I go out two or three times a week, and to church every 
Si^||ay, and I've learned my way through a great many 
streets." 

" Still, it can't be half so pleasant going alone. I should 
really like to show those bright eyes of yours — blue as the 
mists of your country hills — some of the sights in our great 
city. If you could only get out some evening now, and 
take a little walk with me ?" 

"Oh I you are too kind, Mr. Grandall," stammered Janet, 
her face aglow with delight. 

"I am so only to myself then. But to this matter — when 
shall you have an evening to yourself?" 

"Oh, almost any time that Biddy will stay at home I" 
" Well, supposing we arrange a walk for to-morrow even- 
ing. It may be wiser, and more in accordance with your 
own wishes, as it is nobody's concern, and there is, of course, 
not the shadow of an impropriety in it, to say nothing on 
the subject to any person. I will be on the corner at eight 
o'clock, and you can merely state to Aunt Caroline you wish 
to meet a friend not far from here. I am sure you can man- 
age it easily, and the walk will be certam lo do ^ciXix\i&'«kNJ^ 
good. '' 
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** Oh, yes, I can manage it I" said the timid voice, with a 
little tremulous flutter of pleasure and excitement in it. 

He bade her good evening; taking her hand and pressing 
it after, to say the least, a most friendly fashion; and so 
they parted. 

" Well, this is an adventure I" murmured Robert Crandall 
to himself as soon as he gained the street. ''Quite a ro- 
mance, in fact. It's a shame for that pretty little face to be 
buried up in this fashion. I can imagine what sort of a life 
she must lead under my stately, very proper, and dignified 
aunt's shadow; and yet there's the making of a lady in that 
girl. It'll do her some good to see a little of the world, and 
of course I wouldn't do her a particle of harm ill anyway — 
of course not." 

Robert Crandall held himself an honorable gentleman, 
and believed that he would scorn to do a mean act, or one 
for which he would blush for shame before his fellow-men. 
He was the son of a rich man, and had led a luxurious, self- 
indnlgpnt life. He was now twenty-one, had a good stand 
in his class, and although always ready for a jolly time with 
his classmates, was never guilty of any serious misdemean- 
ors, unless sometimes breaking the tutors' windows, or get- 
ting a little too *'gay" at some supper, could be named 
among these; "but then," his father said complacently, 
"Robert was only twenty-one, and you couldn't expect a 
fellow to get over sowing his wild oats at that time." 

The young man certainly did not analyze the motive 
which had prompted so much effort on his part to make a 
favorable impression on his aunt's domestic, or the feeling 
of exultation which thrilled him at the evident result. 
Robert Crandall was not much given to probing his own 
motives or impulses. 

Janet Strong went up to her room that night in a tumult 
of excitement and pleasant emotion. Poor child I It was 
no wonder that she caught at this new experience which had 
broken so suddenly into that dull, empty, desolate life of 
hers. It swept off, like a great high tide from the shores 
of her barren existence, all that aching sense of humiliation 
and insignificance which she had carried through so many 
weary days. This handsome, refined, elegant gentleman 
had evidently found a great deal in her to admire. Her 
woman's instinct assured her of this. How it suddenly 
elevated her in ber own estimation 1 What a sweet offering 
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to her long wounded self4ove was the thought I She stood 
before the inirror in her small but very comfortable chamber, 
and looked at the face that smiled back on her there, with 
the sofl( bright flush in her cheeks, the new gladness in her 
eyes. Then, first, there dawned upon her the conviction 
that she was pretty — beautiful. She had never thought 
much of it before, although the girls at the factory had told 
her she was sure to be handsome some day; but now there 
was danger of her overestimating her personal attractions, 
as pretty women are likely to do. She looked at her hands 
— nice hands they were; almost as small and fair as her 
young mistress^ for the light factory and domestic work 
had hardly enlarged or darkened them. It was evident she 
had not appreciated herself at all I she thought with such a 
pretty, gratified smile, that one could have forgiven the 
vanity which lay at the bottom of it, and which was in some 
sense the natural assertion of her womanly nature, if there 
had not lurked so much danger in the wake of that feeUng. 
And Janet Stroug lay awake a long time that night, thinking 
over all that Mrs. Kenneth's nephew had said to her, and of 
the walk which they were to have to-morrow evening, and 
which altogether seemed so much like a beautiful dream, 
that she was half afraid she should wake up in the morning 
and find it one. 

The next evening, a little after the appointed time, Janet 
hurried down the steps of Mrs. Kenneth's dwelling, in a 
flutter of expectation, hope, and wonder. 

She found Mr. Crandall at the street comer, and he came 
forward to meet her eagerly, saying : 

*' It seems as though I had been waiting a long time for 
you, Janet I" and then he gave her his arm, with the grave 
courtesy that he would have offered it to the most accom- 
plished lady of his acquaintance. 

It was a pleasant evening in the early summer, with its 
solemn, far-ofif stars, that seemed faint and dim because of 
the golden stream of gaslight which throbbed down the air 
as far as their eyes could reach. They walked through the 
pleasantest thoroughfares. It was not likely, Robert Cran- 
dall thought, they would meet any one who could recognize 
his companion, and for his acquaintances, he did not mind — 
not one of them would suspect, as she leaned on \i\^ ^xm^ 
that she was not some young girl in his own apViei^. 

As for Janet, she gave herself up to ttie exid^wiVai^nX. qH 
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the time. What a new beauty and glow the world put on 
to those blue eyes that would not be cheated of their youth's 
right to life and gladness I 

It was astonishing how soon she began to feel at home 
with Robert Crandall — to confide in him just as was natural 
in the only friend she had in the world — how she told him 
all her little every-day troubles, in which he manifested so 
much deep and delicate sympathy, and her thoughts some- 
how seemed to clear themselves into appropriate words; for 
Janet's mother, though in no respect a cultivated woman, 
was, by nature, a refined one, and in the first ten years of 
the girl's life she had never had any coarse or lowering as- 
sociations, as her whole language and manner betrayed. ' 

They walked a long time, although it seemed short to 
Janet, and at last Robert Crandall insisted on taking her 
into a saloon, where she was fairly dazzled ; and, seated at 
one of the small marble tables, the young man ordered 
fruits, and cake, and cream, and pressed them all on her 
with the kindest solicitude. 

Janet reached home that night a little before the house 
was closed, which was not until eleven, and no questions 
were asked her. All Mrs. Kenneth's servants had friends in 
the city, and so they were in at the appointed hours she did 
not trouble herself with inquiries into their affairs. 

But Janet did not leave her new friend until she had made 
an engagement to visit Greenwood in his company some 
afternoon in the following week, which he again suggested 
it would be as well not to mention to any one. He disliked 
to have curious people prying into his affairs, and he would 
be at the corner at the appointed hour. It was not difiBcult 
for her to obtain leave of absence for an afternoon and even- 
ing, and that visit to Greenwood was one long ecstasy to 
Janet Strong. How the heart of the country girl feasted 
on the sight of the green woods, the soft plush of the cool 
grass, the great trees, and the singing of birds ! Among the 
beautiful walks, by the lakes and fountains, in the green and 
silent shade, she walked in a land of Enchantment, and Ro- 
bert Crandall enjoyed keenly this young, fresh, innocent na- 
ture laid bare before him. He still manifested the same 
deep, respectful interest in her happiness, and he had a 
thousand delicate ways of implying that he regarded Janet 
as quite hia equal, only shamefully out of place, a kind of 
Jos t priiicess indeed f who must some lime occw^^ \.\i^^\^<i^ to 
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which nature entitled her; and that, in some way, he in- 
tended to assist her toward this; in short, he was a kind of 
elder brother, on whom she mast absolatelj depend for 
coansel and guidance. 

An older and wiser head and heart than Janet's might 
have been allured by all this delicate flattery ; and she knew 
so little of the world, and nothing of the arts of men I 

It was during this visit to Greenwood that the young man 
insisted on Janet's dropping her formal "Mr. Crandall," and 
calling him " Robert," just as his own little sister would. 
After this, Janet Strong led a charmed life, living in an 
atmosphere of intoxicating bliss. Several times every week, 
during the next month, Robert Crandall and she managed 
to be out together. He escorted her to various places, to 
picture galleries, to the museum, to the theatre, and on Sun- 
days he accompanied her to church; and so Janet^s life con- 
sisted in these meetings. 

The world had become an entirely changed one to her. 
The sad, half-wistful look, as of some cramped, hungry soul, 
had quite gone out of her face. It blossomed into new 
hope and beauty. Even Biddy and "Mammy" were con- 
scious of the change, and commented on her growing good* 
looks. 

For much of the time she seemed fairly to walk on air, 
and it was with difficulty she restrained the light and glad- 
ness at her heart from overflowing her lips in sudden songs, 
and snatches of poems she remembered I 

Can you wonder that this lonely, desolate child, lost in 
the cold and darkness of the worjd, reached out eagerly for 
the first warmth and light that fell into her life ? I charge 
you that you neither smile, nor condemn her; but rather 
weep tears of pity over her, for her heart was the heart of 
woman I 

Still, there were times when there stole a little shadow 
among this girPs thoughts — a faint uneasiness, or depres- 
sion. Some delicate instinct of hers recoiled from this long 
concealment of all acquaintance betwixt her and Robert 
Crandall. When she reasoned with herself on the subject, 
it seemed just right — the*only thing, indeed, to be done ; but 
that vague feeling still protested against it. This strict 
secrecy looked as if there was something wrong about these 
meetings. She wished sometimes they could b^ coxi^w^X.^^ 
openlj; and yet there waa no one in t\ie ytotVA. ^\kQ\xi ^^ 



^ 
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coald make a confidant of. The idea of going to Mrs. 
Kenneth was too appalling to be entertained for a moment ; 
in short, there was no help for it just now. Some time it 
would be different. 

*Ah I this Janet Strong had once a good mother — a 
Christian mother, and in the early spring of her life she had 
sown her seed, not knowing which shoald bring forth frait 
this or that. Bat those early inflaences had not lost them 
selves. They gave their tone to the child's character, whe 
the mother's lips were dnst. Janet was wholly nnconscions 
of it ; bat in a thousand ways her mother still spoke, and 
in this faint recoiling from whatsoever was not open and 
honest, bat savored of dissimalation, might be traced the 
effects of her childhood's teaching — of thdt moral atmos- 
phere in which it had taken root. Oh, good mothers, h am- 
ble mothers, faint-hearted mothers, still striving, amid many 
cares, and much of trial and disappointment, to bring np 
your children in the fear and the love of God, you little 
know, day by day, what work you are doing — what harvests 
you are sowing I 

" Unless I — " Our story has gone a long way back of 
that word with which its first paragraph closes, where Janet 
Strong stood with her duster in Mrs. Kenneth's parlor. 
Somehow the shadow we have mentioned lay heavier than 
usual on her heart that morning. She had been out the 
evening before with Robert Crandall to a concert, and on 
their return, they had stopped for some refreshments, and it 
happened that the house was closed a little while before the 
girl got in, and Mrs. Kenneth had heard the door-bell ring, 
and said to Janet next morning, in a tone of chilling re- 
proval, " Those friends of yours must not detain you so late 
another evening." 

" What would the stately lady say if she knew who that 
'friend' was?" Janet chafed against this thought, feeling 
that she was practicing some deception on her mistress ; she 
chafed too against her present life ; she began to feel that 
she was suffering a great wrong in being limited to it. In- 
deed, the legitimate effect of Robert Crandall's influence 
must have been to cause her keeif dissatisfaction with her 
present lot. But of a sudden the face of Janet leaped out 
of its discontent, and anew thought brightened it — " Unless 
Robert Crandall should fulfill his promise of finding her 
Booa some new and more congenial position I And could 
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she donbt his will or his power to do this — her friend and 
brother?" Janet's thoughts never went beyond this relation, 
thongh she loved and trusted him as a solitary heart would 
be likely to its one friend in the wide world. She did not 
crowd the perspective of her future with any dazzling visions 
of marriage. Silly child I and yet in her innocence and ig- 
norance to be almost envied too — she thought that the re- 
lations betwixt herself and Robert Crandall must continue 
forever, that he would always be her best, wisest, noblest 
friend, a tower of strength and shelter about her life. 

"I mustn't get impatient," murmured Janet, giving the 
last touches of her dust brush to some vases on the mantle. 
" Didn't Robert tell me to have courage a little longer, and 
the way would certainly open for me out of all this? I 
must go up stairs and look at the beautiful brooch, with its 
carbuncle, like a coal of fire, which he gave me last week, 
and he said that his own sister would be proud to wear it. It 
always ihakes my heart grow warm to look at it. Oh, dear I" 
and a long-drawn sigh, half of pleasure and half of a great 
variety of other feelings, completed the monologue. 

Just then the front door bell rang. 



CHAPTER II. 

** There is a lady in the carriage who is ill," said the driver, 
whom Janet confronted at the door. 

And before the bewildered girl could answer, a sweet pale 
face pat itself out of the carriage window, and asked : 

'' Is mamma — is Mrs. Kenneth at home?" 

" Oh, it's Miss Louise I" exclaimed Janet, remembering 
that Mrs. Kenneth's eldest daughter, whom she had never 
seen, was daily expected home from a lengthy absence with 
some friends in the country. 

"Yes," smiled the young lady faintly, leaning her head 
back against the cushions. ** I am she. Won't you call the 
girls ?" 

Janet descended to the pavement. 

" The young ladies are gone out with Mrs. Kenneth," she 
said; '* but I can call Biddy." 

" No. I prefer to get in quietly if I can, and the thought 
of Biddy's loud sympathies jars my nerves. I'll try to get 
in with the aid of your arm, driver; for it makes me dizzy to 
move. There are my traveling-bag and some bundles in the 
carriage. Won't you attend to them ?" The young lady 
addressed th'ese words to Janet, while she was slowly prepar- 
ing to alight. 

The driver assisted her into the house, and Janet following 
with the bundles, found her on the sofa, quite exhausted with 
the effort she had made. Janet's sympathies were keen ; more- 
over, she felt drawn at once to this sweet-faced, pleasant- 
voiced young girl. 

" Can't I help you, ma'am ?" she said, coming forward with 
her eager, sympathetic face. "I'll do anything that's in my 
power." 

Louise Kenneth raised her heavy eyes to the girl's face. 

" Yes. I think you can. Just remove my bonnet and 
shawl, and help me up stairs, to my own room. If I can only 
He down there, and get this dreadful motion and noise of the 
cars oat of mj iead I" 
(18) 
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Janet bad what New Englanders call a ''handy" way of 
doing things, a swift, light, executive toach, so grateful to 
throbbing temples. 

Louise Kenneth discovered this, as she softly untied her 
bonnet, and unclasped her traveling cloak, and the sick girl 
went on talking, half to herself, half to Janet, her face paling 
and burning alternately. 

" I suppose I was very injudicious to attempt such a jour- 
ney alone ; but I was disappointed in my promised company, 
and came the last hundred and fifty miles quite alone ; and I 
began to grow ill almost as soon as my traveling companions 
left me. What a long, tedious night it was I" 

** It must have been. Now, if you will only lean on me, I 
will help you up stairs carefully. Don't be afraid, ma'am. I'm 
very strong." 

It was well for Janet that she was, for before they reached 
the staff-landing, Louise Kenneth was seized with such a 
sudden faintness and dizziness that she was compelled to lean 
her whole weight on Janet, or she must have fallen to the 
floor. At last, however, Janet got the sick girl to her bed, 
darkened the room, and cooled, the burning forehead with 
cologne water. Ooce under the touch of those soft, mag- 
netic fingers, Louise Kenneth opened her eyes, and looked at 
the young face bending over her. 

'* What is your name ?" she asked. 

"Janet — Janet Strong. I. have been living with your 
mother several months." 

" I am very glad to find you here. You must stay with 
me, Janet, until I fall asleep. I shall wake well enough," 
with that sort of clinging, helpless feeling, which comes with 
sickness ; and soon after she sunk into a slumber, restless and 
fitful. 

Great was Mrs. Kenneth's surprise and solicitude when 
she learned, on her return home, of her daughter's sudden 
arrival and illness. But Louise Kenneth's prophecy did not 
fulfill itself when she awoke. She was with difficulty made 
to comprehend where she was, and heavy drowsiness and 
fierce excitements of fever alternated with each other. Of 
course the family was greatly alarmed, and the physician, who 
was called at once, tended little to allay the fears of the 
mother and sisters. 

The fever, he said, had set in vigorously, «AiA. \\, ^q\s\^ 
prohablf be several days before it attained Via Yvcv^\iX.. \X.^^3^ 
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too late to arrest the disease now, and all that could be 
done was to give the patient absolute quiet and careful 
nursing. 

The doctor^s prediction was verified. For more than a 
week did Louise Kenneth lie in the grasp of that terrible 
fever, which fired her pulses and frenzied her brain. Her 
life was not in immediate peril, still there was room for terri- 
ble anxiety on the part of those who loved her. Mrs. Kea- 
neth would not allow any one to occupy her post by the 
bedside of her suffering child ; but the light feet and skillful 
hands of Janet were often called into requisition in the sick 
chamber. Perhaps it was best for her that she had some- 
thing at this juncture to arouse her sympathies and occupy 
her time, but in that light certainly did not Robert Grandall 
regard it I do not wish for a moment to imply that he did 
not feel some regret at his cousin's serious illness, but the 
annoyance and vexation which he experienced in the depriva- 
tion of Janet's society, certainly in a great measure absorbed 
all other emotions. 

For this girl had become the central object of his thought. 
He remembered with a feeling of exultation which he had 
not the courage to analyze, that Janet was without friend, 
protector, or relative in the world, who had the remotest claim 
on her, and he was resolved to place her in circumstances 
where their interviews should not be subjected to the slightest 
danger of espionage from any quarter. 

That matters could not go on long in this way, the young 
man had sense enough to perceive, and a discovery of these 
surreptitious interviews might transpire any time, and involve 
him in most embarrassing explanations. The best plan was 
to get Janet away from his aunt's; and Robert Grandall de- 
voted seveiral days to the concoction of some method by 
which she could be induced to remove to the city where he 
was studying. 

It would not do for her to go out to service. In case she 
did, his visits would at once subject both of them to remark 
and suspicion; and, after this fashion, dismissing various 
plans which suggested themselves, one entered his mind, 
which he turned over on all sides, and then settled upon as 
presenting no serious objection, as had the others. In the 
city where the college was located, was a confectionery estab- 
JJsbmeDt, much frequented by the students for its pleasant, 
eosjr, attractive ibelongings. Belwixt l^otecX. Citwid^a.\l wvd 
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the proprietor, a free-and-easy acqaaintance had for some 
time existed. This store employed two or three young girl- 
clerks, and Robert Crandall was certain that his influence 
could procure Janet a situation here. 

" It will be doing her a great favor to get her into this ♦ 
store, for it's highly respectable, and it's a shame to have 
sach a girl in my aunt's kitchen any longer;" trying, with, 
words like these, to cheat himself, even, by glossing over 
f&cts, which he had not the moral courage to face. For 
Robert Crandall was young in years, and fresh in evil, and 
the better side of his nature still recoiled from confronting 
any deed of wrong; and thus far he laid no plans beyond 
getting Janet this situation in the store. 

He wrote to the proprietor a letter which brought a prompt 
and favorable reply, wi(h no suspicion on that individual's < 
part that there was anything more than appeared in the 
matter, for Robert was careful to represent Janet as a friend 
of his in depressed circumstances, whom he was anxious to 
serve. 

A vacancy, which Janet could supply as clerk and wit 
ress, would present itself in a few days. And with his usual 
tact, Robert Crandall approached the matter in his next 
walk with the girl, concentrating all his former suggestions 
and promises about exerting his influence to rescue her 
from her present position, in the revelation which he now 
made. 

He first aroused her curiosity and interest by remarking, 
in a tone pendulous betwixt significance and exultation, that 
his efforts had at last been crowned with success, and that he 
bad secured Janet, his little sister, a position, which he could 
see her occupying without feeling that she was shamefully 
out of the place for which nature designed her, as some 
rare moss rose would be among t)|istles and sun-flowers ; or 
a beautiful, sweet-voiced canary among owls and crows. 

The foolish little heart throbbed with wonder, the pretty 
face flushed all over at the sweet flattery. 

*'0h, where is this place — what is it?" eagerly asked 
Janet. ^ 

Robert Crandall was in no hurry to gratify her curiosity:*** 
He went on descanting upon the time, and care, and diplo- ■ 
macy it had cost him to obtain this situation, and represent- 
ing all these as ten times greater than they Te«X\^ ^^x^. 

''Oh, dear, bow good jou have been to me,^o\i«t\.,\sKj 

3* 
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brother, my only friend I" and a fond grateful glance stole up 
to him from the child's blue eyes filled with tears ; a glauce 
of perfect faith and trust. 

Robert Crandall drew his breath hard. Somehow that 
look made him feel for the moment that he was a yillain. 
But he thrust back the feeling with a plausible lie to his con- 
science — ** I am not going to do this girl any harm. It is 
for her good certainly to accept this situation." 

And when he spoke again, he told Janet, who held her 
breath for interest, what and where the situation was, paint- 
ing it in most attractive colors, and as being advantageous 
in all respects. Janet was half bewildered at this rose-colored 
portrait of her future ; but her mind sought refuge in a prac- 
tical fact. 

" I've no doubt it would all be very beautiful, Robert, 
but I'm afraid I shouldn't suit I never waited on a store 
in my life, and I don't even know how to weigh out sugar- 
plums." 

''"Oh, well, you dear little shrinking, frightened soul, I've 
no fears on that score. You'll learn soon enough, and give 
ample satisfaction, I'm confident ; and then, only think, Janet, 
we shall be so near each other, and I can have such a broth- 
erly care over you, and I've promised myself so much pleas- 
ure in the nice walks we shall have together, with no need 
of concealment then; and there are so many delightful 
rambles about the old town to which I want to introduce 
you I" 

"Yes; that will be best of all," subjoined Janet, her fears 
vanishing before her companion's confidence in her abilities. 

It is in the nature of woman to rise equal to the occasion, 
to prove herself all that is expected of her. 

''And then, there is the salary. You haven't asked me about 
that, little Janet I" f^ 

"I haven't thought dfHipwdly, Robert — you were telling 
me so many good things." 

" Well, this isn't the least of them. You are to have your 
board and two hundred a year." 

The girl stood still with surprise. This was three times 
the amount Mrs. Kenneth paid her. She seemed suddenly 
to have come into the possession of a fortune ; and glowing 
visions of beautiful dresses and showy hats floated through 
tJbe chlWs imagination. Robert bent down his eyes to 
Aer face, and a&w that surprise had qaiXe ^'b^tV^^^ \i^\: ^^ 
speech. 
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" You didn't expect so large a salary," he said. " In a 
year I expect yoa'U be able to earn thrice as mach as that ; 
bat we mnst be content with small things at first. And now 
abont the best time and method of your coming, for I must 
have all that settled before I return to college, which you 
know must be day after to-morrow." 

** I shall tell Mrs. Kenneth that I am going. I think that 
she will be satisfied with a week's notice." 

But Janet's proposition did not at all tally with Robert 
Grand all's plans. Like all people who are bent on accom- 
plishing something they are ashamed of, the young Junior 
was extremely fearful that his secret would somehow get to 
light He believed that his aunt could not readily supply 
Janef s place, and would not relinquish her without reluct- 
ance ; and she would be very likely to make embarrassing in- 
quiries about Janet's future destination. 

The girl was too honest, and too little used to intrigue or 
deception of any kind, to be a match for his aunt in a matter 
like the present; and if Mrs. Kenneth's curiosity or saspi- 
cions were aroused, her nephew knew very well it would be 
DO easy thing to baffle her. He knew he could trust Janet 
to the death, unless, getting an inkliag of some wrong about 
to be done her youth and innocence, his relative should work 
on her fears, or her conscience, and the whole should come 
out, and then — what a denouement there would be I 

He was brave enough in most things, this Robert Cran- 
dall, but he fairly shuddered at the thought of such an expose 
of his conduct. He spoke a little more decidedly than he 
was aware of, under the influence of this feeling. 

"No, Jan6t, you must not contemplate for a moment tell- 
ing my aunt that you intend to leave her roof. She would 
be certain to suspect something^d annoy you with all man- 
ner of inquiries. You mustjM^ff without letting a soul 
know where you are going. '^PH^ 

Janet looked at him, amazea, naif appalled. 

" What, run away, Robert, as though I was a thief I You 
don't mean I must do that ?" 

"Not as a thief certainly, my dear child," in a greatly 
modified tone. "But I want to save you from the trials to 
which I see you will inevitably be subjected if you do not 
take my advice in fhis matter. I have arranged it «\\ ^^x- 
fectly for you. I hare engaged a trusty maT\, ^\kO ^^^ l^'t- 
inerlf a gardener of my father% to come for 'JOMT Vc\3lv^^«^^ 
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night that we shall decide on. Ton mast have it all ready, 
and he will convey you and it to the cars and see yon safely 
on board. Or course yon won't mind riding all night, and 
you will reach Mystic depot about nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, at which place I shall meet you, and we will take break- 
fast, and have a delightrnl ride of fifty miles together." 

"That will be charming, Robert I" responded the girlish 
voice. "And yet," with a little timid appeal of tone and 
manner, "I should like to tell Mrs. Kenneth that I am go- 
ing. It has a strange, wrong look to go off without saying 
a word, and I shall only explain that I am going to my 
friends, which is qnite true, and as for their fioding ont any 
more — yon know I can keep a secret, if I am a girl!" 

She said this with a certain mingling of dignity and arch- 
ness, which was qaite bewitching in tbe eyes of Robert 
Crandall. He was too shrewd to attempt to argne the 
matter further. He knew the side where the little heart 
was weakest. 

" Well, Janet, then if yon will compel me to say it, / shall 
be saved a great deal of paina and trouble by your falling in 
with my plan. I have devoted so moch time to arranging tbig 
matter, that I have not a moment left for explanations, glad 
as I should be to please my little sister, or relieve her from any 
foolish acrnples on her part. But she knows that I would not 
advise her to any wrong step, or one that circumstances did 
not fully jastify, however things may seem. Janet, jou trust 
me, your brother, in all things — will yon fear to in this one ?" 

The manly, pleading voice — the tender, smiling eyes — 
they were irresistible. She believed in this man with all her 
soul. Poor Janet 1 

So it was settled at last thnt some day in the following 
week Janet shoiiUl have hec trunk ready, and the gardener 
should call for it tit the sj^e door, wliii'h she always attended, 
and where his presencaLB^JlI^l^xeite no remark. On the 
same evening Janet was to loeet this man at the corner, 
who would accomiiany her to tbe I'nvs, and meanwhile tele- 
graph to Robert Crandall, so that ho would be certain to 
meet her at Mystic. 

The gardener was a good, honest- hearted fellow, Robert 

said, with whom he had been a favorite when a boy, and who 

only knew, in a general way, that tbe young student wished 

/<? gvt Janet a situation in a store, and that there were rea- 

^OBs for keeping tbe affair eatirely aectet tot ftic -jiftfeunx,. 
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So, in a tmnuU of reelings, mostly glad ones, the child 
psrted with Kobert Crandail ; and his leave-takiDg was so 
regretf^il, and tender, and grave, that it coald not bat leave 
a deep impression on her aosceptible nature. And at that 
moment there was not mnch acting on the part of Robert 
Crandail, for he reall; was fond of the girl, and it went 
sorely against bim to part with her even for a week. 

He walked home rapidly after he had watched her disap- 
pear in Mrs. Kenneth's side door; and once some thonghts 
stirred him, which made him set his lips, and his face darken 
desperately for a moment But the nszt moment he langhed 
. — a light, forced langh, and mattered to himself: 

"As if I was doing this child any wrong, or laying any 
plan to, by getting her a snag little berth at the confec- 
tioner's I It's a perfectly respectable place, and one to 
which the dear little innocent soul is just adapted, and I'm 
sure I've no reason so far to repent the favor I've done her, 
and I never intend to." 

Now there was jast truth enoagh in this reasoning to 
fnmish a moral opiate to the conscience of Robert Crandail. 
He was neither good enough nor bad enough to meet the 
future — to look its consequences in the face ; and if, sent by 
warning angels, there came sometimes over him foreshadow- 
ings of bitter remorse, that must inevitably sting through all 
the years of his life, for wrong that could not be atoned for, 
he thrust them down with sophistries that only half cheated 
himself, for down deep in his own sonl, Robert Crandail 
knew that in the hoar that Janet Strong went out from hia 
aunt's roof, trusting herself and her innoLTuce into his hands, 
in that hour she was lost.' losl/ lusU 

The week that followed jmXBB^^ happy one to this 
poor, flurried, bewildered ^^^H^^^ Slic tried to believe 
it was. She reasoned htj^^^^^^^Bover ugain, into the 
belief that she was doing^^^^^^^^Rght and best under 
the circumstances, and eac^^^^^^^^atished that she had 
convinced herself beyond th^^^^mlity of doabtiag again 
that this sarreptitioiis departure from Mrs Kenneth's was 
perfectly justiSable under the circumstaoces. Bat, before 
she knew it, she was fluctuating again ; again she would find 
herself among the old doubts and fears ; the moral instincts 
of this girl would assert themselves, the old,\>\eBse&,Tn.oUvftT- 
iaBuence would make itself felt. Some v&£Ti.e> lQt^(i\\'<v% 
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Btill hovered over her, some fear, some doabt that she codM 
not have conceatrated in words, some intaition that she wag 
not doing a fair and hoQorable thing to ran awa; rrom her 
hDme in this fashion. She tried to pat awa^ all such hanot- 
ing thonghta and fears by. dwelling on the futare, on the 
new, charmed life that awaited her, on all it« pleasures and 
independence, and best of all, on the constant society of her 
only friend, her handsome, noble brother, Kobert CrandalL 

What plans she laid of self- improvement in all directions, 
so that he shonld never be ashamed of her I she would make 
a lady of herself for hie sake ; and Janet, thongh now dis- 
posed to set a mach bigber valne on her gifts of mind and 
person than formerly, did not suspect quite bow far natnre 
had assisted her in these aspirations. Then she would chide 
herself as wicked and nngratefol toward the friend who had 
taken all this pains and care for her sake, not to be willing 
to be guided by his wiabes and better judgment in this matter 
as in all others. 

Oh, my reader, I charge you that you feel no contempt, 
only pity all-embracing, for this girl, lonely, friendless, 
orphaned, over which jnst now it seemed that angels might 
weep or fiends exult. Well for it for you, if in her strail: 
your wisdom were greater, yonr motives purer. For no 
suspicion of Robert Crandali's truth, fidelity, brotherly de- 
votedness ever crossed the thouglhs of Janet Strong To her 
be wa; the incarnation of all nobleness, tenderness, honor — 
of all those great and gentle qnalities which go to fashion a 
yoQug girl's dream of manhood. And if away back in her 
Boal was any latent instinct of donbt or fear which judicious 
counsel might have developed, she was now wholly nncon- 
scious of it. ^^^^ 

Still, just at this tiD^fl^K|^ anger more than ever for 
some friend into who^HH^^Klit pour ber whole story — 
it seemed as thuagl^^^^D^^^Kould relieve that sort of 
uncertain pain whic^^^^^^^Va hcnvy secret sometimes 
made at her heart. JH^^^^^BTwas only living now I and 
then Janet's thoughts i^flM|^;ack to the sorrowful, loving 
face, and she would wonder what she would have said to all 
this, wiiether she would just have approved of this secret de- 
parture — the mother who taught her young daughter that 
a lie was sin, and who sowed her seed away off in the dawn 
of her child's life, not knowing whether, amid the rains and 
the sansbine, it would take root*, jet w\iatA ^o\c% cte^t 
down tbe long ye&tB, still eidliug to tbe aotA (A ^w t\a.i.. 
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Kobert Crandall in the mean while was impatient for 
Janet's arriral; he could not feel at ease while she was 
under his aaut'a roof, and his letters orged her to appoint 
the day that she would come to him ; besides, he affirmed, 
the proprietor of the store to whom she was engaged needed 
her services at once ; and then followed an allusion to soroe- 
body else who needed her society more than all the rest, and 
who wonld not be content nntil he had his little protege 
under his own sole care and protection. 

Precious fact, pnt in most graceful, flattering words; and 
in a flatter of pleasure, gratitnde, and afl'ection, Janet sat 
down, and with infinite pains wrote her first letter, and 
although the handwriting betrayed a certain stifi'ness, still 
on the whole it wonld not hare done discredit to any school- 
girl of her age; and Janet appointed the day that she wonld 
come, and afterward she set her face steadily against all 
misgivings. It was too late to be tronbled now, she told 
herself, and set to work to packing her trunk. 

In the mean while Louise Kenneth was recovering from 
her illness, and able now to sit up for an hour or two in her 
chair. The yonng lady had taken a fancy to Janet, who 
had been with her much of her illness, and made herself so 
neeful and grateful to the invalid that she had several times 
received the commendations of Mrs. Kenneth. 

Lonise had a finer, broader nature than her mother. Her 
sympathies took a wider range — her character was richer, 
fuller of warmth and impulse. Then she had been for the 
last six months in a finer, more healthy atmosphere than 
that of her own home. The anot, after whom she was named, 
was of different grain from Mrs. Kenneth. Nobler motives 
and deeper flowing sympathies s^^^^icr IITe. She wor- 
shiped neither re^pectabilitjj B^^^^^^ba,uy other of the 
gods of this world. Her h(^^^^^^^Rial influence had 
reached the best part of bS'^^^^^^^^Lir. Lonise had 
cleaved her'way (jut from B J^^^^^^^Bal illnsions; her 
moral horizon imd broad ein^^^^^^K. aid the truth of 
Lopise when she affirmed thaf'SI^Mfi^n her the making of 
a noble woman. And one day it happened that this girl 
sat in her great easy chair, her pale, sweet face resting 
among the cushions, and her idle fingers playing with the 
tassels of her rose-colored dressing-gown, while she watched 
Janet arranging the glasses and vaaea on \ieT &i%%i\\i*^ 
cabinet. It happened (hat the two g\r\a v«t« <vi\\.« i^qw«. 
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LotiiBe was io that softened, sympathetic mood, which con- ' 
valescence brings to most natures, especially to one like 
hers. And as she dreamily watched Janet — the pretty &ce, 
the girlish Ggare, the swift, light morements, some new 
feeling of interest and pity came orer the other's heart, 
which at last cleared itself into words. 

"Janet, you hare been a great comfort to me, ever since 
I have been ill." 

Janet turned at the soft voice, with a tonched, pleased 
look. 

"I «ra very glad to hear it, Miss Lonise. I hardly sup- 
posed I shoald ever be that to anybody here." 

The girl did not know it, bnt a little pathos crept into 
the last part of her speech, aud there was a certain dignity 
in it too. Janet had not been bo intimate all these weeks 
with a man of Robert Crandall's cultivation without growth 
in many ways. This struck Louise ; and her next remark, 
although in some sense a general one, was made with the 
purpose of drawing oat Janet 

"I suppose we all have feelings of despondency and use- 
lessnesB sometimes when we are lonely or oppressed ; but 
you see, as in your case, they are often without any reason." 

"I'm glad to know that; and yet those who have friends 
to love and care for them, I should think would never have 
those moments of which you spoke." 

" Bnt, Janet, you don't mean to say you have nobody to 
love and care for you ?" 

Janet thought of Robert Crandall, and drew a long 
breath ; still there was a sigh in her voice and face, as she 
answered : 

"I haveu't a r^^i^n the world, as I know of, Miss 
^^^^^^^ 

The heart of ^^^^^^^h was stirred for pity. 

" No father ^^^^^^^^Bi rot her nor sister, Janet ?" 

"Not one. ^^^^^^^Hleadl" softly and* aorrowfally 
answered ^'^^^^^^^ 

Louise Keunet^^^^^Tat her, standing there in, her 
youth, and loneliness, and beauty, and thooght how all 
these might be a snare to her. She thought too, with a 
kind of shudder, of the cold, hard, desolate life that Janet 
must lead, and a great longing came over her to be of some 
service to the lonely orphan — to say some words of comfort, 
B/mpatbj, w&ming, that she wonld ftlwaja reniember. 
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She forgot what her mother never could, that Janet was 
a servaot, and met her on the common ground of their 



"Janet," she said, "come here, do, and sit down on this 
cricket, and tell me the story of ;onr life. I want to know 
all about it, because I am yonr friend." 

The kindly words unlocked Janet's heart, and she went 
and sat down and told her plaintive little story, Bometim£a 
broken for tears, of her childhood, of her mother's death, of 
the long years in the factory, until she came to Mrs. Ken- 
neth's, and here Janet stopped abruptly. She could not 
speak of that one flower which had blossomed and bright- 
ened with color and fragrance the barren spaces of her life. 

But ber listener's intuition supplied much that the girl 
left unsaid. She knew that Janet must have a dreary, 
starved sort of life under her mother's roof, so far removed 
in chaKacter and sympathy from the servants, so far in posi- 
tion and circumstances from her mistresses. How she longed 
to speak to this girl some good, true words, that mipht avail 
for right in some great temptation and crisis of her life I and 
in that moment of pity and yearniu)^, Louise Kenneth half 
involuntarily put out her hands and stroked the girl's hair, 
and it seamed to Janet that her mother's hand was there 
again. 

"I understand, Janet, all that is sad and lonely in your 
life, in your position here, and I am sorry for you from my 
heart. But for all this don't get discouraged, my child. 
There may be a life of much usefulness and happiness before 
you." Janet smiled softly now, for she thought of Robert 
Crandall. "And," continued Louise, "of one thing be eer- 
tain, that you always respeel yourseli, that you never do 
any wrong, hasty act, that even bitter repeutiiniL' cannot in 
this world wholly atone for. The more foneiy yon arc, the 
more apparently neglected and forgotten, the uiore reason 
that yon should set higher ralue on yoarself, mid neigh more 
carefully all of your own ;iili<ms." 

Was some angel standing hy and profflpliiijr the words of 
Louise Kenneth at that moment ? Jiiiiet leaned toward her, 
her faced flushed with interest, eagerness, and much which 
lay beyond all the speaker could fathom, as the girl seemed 
to drink in every word. 

"And," coutiuaed Louise, drawn on bj Ibe gvtWX'i'ita, \a 
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say more than she at first inteDded^ **joxx will know dome 
time, if jon do not already, that jou are pretty beyond what 
most women are, and men will be likely to tell you of this, 
and seek you and flatter you because of it And herein 
may lie your greatest danger. I warn you — I, your friend, 
only a few years your* senior, beseech of you to trust no 
man's promises, though he talk like an angel, if he attempt 
to persuade you into any act which your highest, truest 
judgment shall not approve. Do not be won by plausible 
talk or by appeals to your affection into anything that is not 
open, and candid, and true, anything that you would be 
ashamed that others should know. When a man urges you 
to any course of conduct which involves secrecy and decep- 
tion, be sure that some evil lies at the bottom of it." 

Janet listened with parted lips, and face that grew ashy 
pale; she covered it with her hands and trembled from head 
to foot. 

"What is the matter?" asked Louise Kenneth, a faint 
suspicion of something wrong seizing her; but Janet's first 
stammered words diverted the suspicion. 

"It is so hard I I have no friend to tell me what is right. 
Why haven't I, just like you, a mother to love and care for 
me, and a happy home ? What is the reason that I must be 
all alone and desolate in the world ?" She spoke with a 
kind of fierce vehemence, as though her life had been de- 
frauded of its rights, and her soul at last roused itself to 
utter its protest against the wrong. 

And Louise Kenneth entered into Janet's feeling at that 
moment, and all the wealth, and care, and tenderness which 
had been about her life seemed for the moment to rebuke 
her. i 

" Janet," she said, almost humbly, " I cannot understand 
it any more than you do. I think you deserve wealth and 
love, and all the pleasant things of this life, just as much as 
I, or my sisters. But perhaps your life will be as happy 
and as useful as ours ; and it may be that the question which 
it is so hard to solve now will be answered, and we shall know 
what these differences in human lots mean. They have 
puzzled wiser heads than ours. But God does not regard 
them, however man may." 

Janet looked at Louise Kenneth, and the sweet, pale 

face stood unconsciously that probing gaze which went down 

Jn^o ber soul and searched it. A «\idd«Yx lovi^iilse seized 
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Janet to confide to this girl all the story of her acqaaintance 
with her cousin. She should not be afraid nor ashamed 
with her. She would hold nothing back. 

Her lips parted, and — ^but just then the door opened, and 
Mrs. Kenneth entered the room. She looked a little sur- 
prised, although not displeased, at' seeing the positions of 
the two girls. 

''I hope I haven't interrupted a tete-^t^te," she said, 
which was a wonderful condescension on the part of Mrs. 
Kenneth, as the remark was addressed as much to Janet as 
to her own daughter. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Louise," said Mrs. Kenneth, as soon as she was alone 
with her daughter, "IVe just come from a long interview 
with the doctor, regarding you. He thinks we must get you 
off to the mountains as soon as possible. What do you 
think of starting, as he recommends, the early part of next 
week ?" 

The young convalescent turned her startled face toward 
her mother. 

" I am not strong enough for such a journey, mamma ; I 
can hardly get across the room now." 

"And for that very reason we want to get you into a more 
invigorating atmosphere. My dear child," and the mother 
in her made the voice and face of Mrs. Kenneth very tender 
as she leaned forward and stroked the thin, pale cheek — ** I 
want to get the lost plumpness and some fresh roses here ; 
and we must carry you to the mountains in quest of them." 

" Roses are not indigenous to this soil, mamma — I thought 
you knew that," with a half-arch, half-languid smile. "I 
fear our quest will be as vain as the search after the ' Fount- 
ain of Perpetual Youth.' " 

Quite delighted to find that her daughter was getting back 
to her old playful style of talking, Mrs. Kenneth made some 
bantering rejoinder, but sooii r.ecurred to her first topic. 
She had made up her mind on Louise's immediate removal, 
and Mrs. Kenneth was a woman of great executive force. 
She never allowed small obstacles to stand in her way, and 
disposed of all those which her daughter, with the natural 
dread of exertion which comes with physical weakness, ad- 
vanced to this suggestion, and at last Louise was half-per- 
suaded, half-compelled, into consenting to the journey. 

After this matter was settled, the young girl's mind re- 
verted to Janet, and her sympathy and interest impelled her 
to speak to her mother. 

"Mamma, do you know that I take a very unusual inter- 
es^/n this little Janet Strong?" 
(82) 
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"I jadged so, my dear, when I opened the door and found 
joa both in snch confidential attitudes." 

•' She was telling me the story of her life. Po.or child I 
it is a touching one, and I was trying to give her a little 
counsel, such as a girl in her condition — pretty, poor, and 
friendless — would be likely to need. I owe her, at least, a 
debt of gratitude; she has been so kind and thoughtful 
during my illness." 

"Yes I I have been much gratified with Janet's care for 
yon. She is, as you say, a nice, handy girl ; yery well- be- • 
haved, too, for one in her position." 

" But, mamma, she is really above her position — quite out 
of place, indeed. I am sure she feels it, too, though she is 
never intrusive. She can't find the society in the kitchen 
very edifying or congenial, and is excluded, of course, from 
that above it. But I am very sorry for her. Under differ- 
ent circumstances, she has in her the elements of a real lady." 

"You are a little enthusiastic, my dear. Janet is cer- 
tainly superior to most servants, but she seems to occupy 
the position in which Providence has placed her, and may 
be very happy in it. If we should put any new notions into 
her head, she would be likely to take on airs and become 
dissatisfied. I have learned from experience that it is dan- 
gerous to meddle with people in her condition ; somehow, 
they can't bear it." 

How different was this reply from the one which Louise 
was sure her aunt would have made under the circumstances ! 
The contrast between the two women never struck her so 
vividly before. Perhaps for the first time in her life, Louise 
Kenneth was painfully conscious of something hard and nar- 
row in her mother. She felt some barrenness of deep-flow- 
ing, generous sympathies. All the doors on the tender side 
of Mrs. Kenneth's nature were locked and barred against 
such as Janet. Louise would not* have put the truth so 
plainly as this, but a little sigh half-articulated her convic- 
tion. Perhaps her mother heard it, for she added : 

" I am glad that you take this kindly interest in the girl ; 
I shall certainly do all that is in my power for her comfort 
and advantage." 

So the conversation respecting Janet closed betwixt the 
mother and daughter. It was never resumed afterward. 

Janet Strong went to her room in a t\xm\3\V c>l ^^<^\\^^ 
such as she bad never experienced before. A. \^t^^\» q;\\^ 
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had come to this child's life. She little thought that this 
struggle was that old, new struggle of good and evil, which 
we must all carry, step by step, from the cradle to the 
grave. 

The words of Louise Kenneth had not enlightened her; 
they had only quickened the intuitions, and doubts, and 
fears, which had troubled her so long. 

Her faith in the man, Robert Crandall, was by no means 
perished. His presence, a few words from him, would have 
dissipated any slight suspicions which, never crystallized into 
thought, might still have floated in her mind. Still, she felt 
the force of what Louise Kenneth had said — her innate 
truthfulness compelled her to it. 

But the heart of this poor Janet turned away from its 
highest conviction of right to the sweet persuasions of its 
own inclinations and desires. It was not right, perhaps — but 
oh, it was so very natural 1 

That new home beckoned her, with all its pleasant pros- 
pects and promises — the one friend in all the world who 
loved her, stood waiting with open hands and heart to re- 
ceive her ; new, easy tasks, with remuneration, which in her 
eyes were like riches, were offered her. Pride, affection, as- 
piration, ease, self-love — everything were in one balance. 
Ah I many a strong man has been bought with a less price 
than this to betray his highest loyalty to the right — many a 
woman has sold her birthright for a mess of pottage such as 
could not be named with this of Janet Strong's. 

And then, in contrast with the new life, would rise up the 
old one — hard, and blank, and dreary ; all the color and fra- 
grance which Robert Crandall had given it vanished out of 
it. It made her very soul recoil to think about those times. 
She could not go back to them once more. 

How could she grieve and offend the only friend she had 
on earth by refusing to go to him ? Perhaps he would be 
80 astonished and displeased that he would make up his mind 
never to write her — never to see her again ; and no wonder 
if he did, when she was so ungrateful for all his care and 
pains. 

**0h, I will go — I must go," said Janet, over and over 

again to herself She said it at her work, in her heart; she 

said it with her lips, in the silence of her own room ; she 

said it when she first awoke in the morning, and she sank to 

sJeep at night with these last words on her llpa. 
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And how little Mrs. Kenneth, busy with her " Societies 
and Sewing-circles," her "Boards" and "Beneficiaries," 
dreamed of the mighty straggle which was going on under 
her own roof — ^that struggle which makes the one great Trag- 
edy — the one mighty Rea|yty of human life I 

For Janet, although shi^ told herself so many times she 
would surely go, still hesitated — still drew back. Some- 
thing away down in her soul still protested, still warned, still 
entreated. 

The soft, solemn voice of Louise Kenneth still echoed in 
the wide, silent spaces of her thoughts. 

Confused, tossed, distracted, that conviction still held it- 
self fast anchored in her soul that it was not honest — right to 
leave Mrs. Kenneth's house at the time and in the manner 
she had covenanted with Robert Crandall to do. 

And to his credit, and Janet's too, be it written, that 
there had never transpired any word or act during their ac- 
quaintance which afforded her ground for the slightest sus- 
picion that he was not in their relations all that he professed 
to be. 

Something in Janet's youth and innocence had invested 
her with a kind of sacredness in his eyes, and Robert Cran- 
dall had always treated her with as much respectful tender- 
ness as, in a different way, he did his own mother. The fond 
pressure of her hand, the soft kisses on her half-drooped 
forehead, had always in them that air of grave tenderness 
with which the young man might have bestowed them on the 
woman iie was wooing for his wife ; and in this there was 
no acting on his part — no. coarse word or jest ever dropped 
from his lips in her presence. Thus far his aunt's servant 
was sacred in the eyes of Robert Crandall. 

He took pleasure in the thought — a right one, some- 
times — and alas I sometimes he took refuge in it, when 
there seemed to roll down from the future a solemn warning 
to him. 

Janet's thoughts went over all this acquaintance with some 
new interest or curiosity; she could not have told why 
"that last night," as she said to herself, "she should ever 
sleep in her little room at Mrs. Kenneth's;" and there was 
nothing which suspicions far more alert than hers could 
have found to confirm themselves in any word or act of 
Robert CrandalPs. 
9 She heard the clock Btrike midnight. 
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" Oh, dear ! I mast be up early and pack my trunk to-mor- 
row morning," said Janet, and she turned over, and after a 
long trial to forget everything, fell asleep. 

And the next morning she was awake early, and packed 
her small wardrobe, for the man would call for it soon after 
dark. 

But all that day she was restless and wretched — so much 
so, that once with a sense of utter loneliness crowding down 
on her, she was well-nigh tempted to hasten to Louise Ken- 
neth and confide to her the whole story. But some friends 
of that young lady engrossed her every moment of the day 
that she could sit up; so this was not to be thought of, 
and probably Janet's heart would have failed her at the last 
moment. 

Late in the afternoon she went up stairs to her own room 
. again, and sitting down by her trunk sobbed passionately, 
for as the time drew near for her departure, some indefinable 
dread and foreboding seemed to grow on Janet Strong. 

" I wish that I knew just what I ought to do," she mur- 
mured, with th^r tears dripping down her cheeks. " If my 
own dead mother was only here this minute, and I could 
lay my head right down in her lap and tell her just how 
it was, and ask her what I should do, and if she said, 
*Don^t go, Janet, my child,' why I wouldn't stir one step, 
not even for your sake, oh, my dear, darling brother, Robert 
Crandall I" 

And with this name there came another passionate storm 
of tears out of the little bewildered, distracted heart, but 
beyond the tears a voice seemed to speak, "Janet, you be- 
lieve — you are certain in your own soul that if your mother 
could speak to you now, she would tell you never to take 
this flight I" 

Down there in the corner of her room, by her trunk, Janet 
sat with the great tears a-drip on her cheeks, rocking to 
and fro, deciding her destiny. The little maiden was in a 
sore strait. On one side was her dead mother's disapproval, 
for Janet did not attempt to refute the voice which had 
spoken the truth in her soul ; on the other side was all which 
seemed to make life of any worth or gladness. 

How she fluctuated back and forth, tossed on the winds 

and waves of her feelings and fears, I cannot tell — how the 

sweet jroung face grew white and drawn with that inward 

agony — how she wrung her bauda Siiud ^tQ^\v^^ ^wl \iftr 
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incoherent prayers for help, — all this you must sarmise for 
yourself. 

But at last she sprang up, shaking in every limb, lighted 
her lamp, and with hurried breaths, which were like deep- 
drawn sighs, wrote a note. 

" Dear, dear Robert — My friend and brother, I cannot 
come to you to-night J have been wanting to all day — I 
long to now more than you can ever know ; and it seems as 
though my heart was breaking to write this ; but something 
away down there tells me I shall be doing wrong to run away 
without telling Mrs. Kenneth — that if my dead mother was 
here to-nigbt she would tell me I must not do this thing. 
Oh, Robert I ob, my brother ! my best, my only friend in 
all this wide, cold, dreary world, do not be angry with me, 
do forgive me, do still let me be to you 

"Your loving sister, Janet." 

She folded this touching little epistle, that had leaped 
right out of her soul, and hurried down stairs, not daring 
to think the matter over, for fear her resolution would fail 
her. 

In a few moments her heart sprung up into her throat, for 
she heard the side door bell. When she answered it, she 
found a large, tall man there, whose face she could not clearly 
distinguish in the semi- darkness, who asked her, in a low 
tone, if her name was "Janet Strong." 

** Yes." She was shaking like a leaf driven about of au- 
tumn winds. 

" Is your trunk ready ?" 

"No." In a low, rapid, decided tone. "I cannot leave 
to-night.' It is impossible. Here is a letter to Mr. Cran- 
dall, which explains all. Will you mail it at once ?" 

The man was evidently amazed and bewildered. He 
seemed uncertain what to do, and was on the point of expos- 
tulating with the girl, or making some inquiries respecting 
her decision. But Janet, in her earnestness and agitation, 
would not trust herself to listen. 

"You must get that to the post-office at once — you must 
indeed," she said, and closed the door. 

Then she went up stairs. She did not know whether she 
was glad or sorry for what she had done*, ViviA, o\v\ *\l V^t 
moibar in heaven knew through what awM p^xW \v^t Osi'^^ 
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had passed that night, and from what fate she had been 
scarcely delivered, that mother's sotig mast have throbbed 
with new, silvery thankfalness through the wide, white spaces 
of heaven. As for Janet, she threw herself down on the 
bed, and, worn out by the tumult of feelings through which 
she had passed, dropped into a heavy slumber, and the angels 
rejoiced over her. 

Four days had passed. They had been slow, miserable 
days to Janet, for she had not heard from Robert Crandall 
during this time, and a fear that she had offended him mor- 
tally, haunted and sickened her heart. Her sense of right 
and wrong became greatly confused at this time, and there 
were moments when she deeply regretted the coarse she had 
taken, and accused herself of the basest ingratitude in not 
trusting implicitly to the judgment of her only friend. 

This internal strife blanched her cheeks, and banished the 
bloom and light from her face in a way that would certainly 
have excited remark, if the whole family had not been much 
engrossed in the departure of Mrs. Kenneth and her daugh- 
ters, for it was finally resolved that her sisters should accom- 
pany Louise to the mountains. 

This evening of which 1 am to write, Janet was left quite 
alone in the house, for the young ladies were out at a party, 
and would not be home before midnight. And Janet walked 
alone up and down the parlor, her young face fallen into a 
great sadness and pain that was pitiful to see, with the doubt 
in her brain, and the pain in her heart. 

The bell rang suddenly. It was nothing very unusual, but 
Janet's pulse fluttered as she went to the door and opened 
it. There stood Robert Crandall. 

"Janet I" 

The tone said all ; there was no anger in it, only a reproof 
tender as a caress. She drew a long breath and tried to 
speak, but her words failed. Robert CrandalPs heart was 
certainly very full of regret and pity as he looked in the 
pale face. He drew her into the parlor, and there her feel- 
ings made themselves way in passionate sobs and tears as 
she clung to him, in vehement joy and grief, this poor, lonely 
Janet I 

Robert Crandall was deeply moved. He soothed her 
with words and soft caresses, as an elder brother would some. 
wafward, petted, little sister, and at \a.a\, l\i^ Eohs and the 
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tears cleared themselves away, and Janet looked up and 
smiled in a sweet, tremnlonsly, pleading way, that was more 
touching than words can describe, 

" Oh, Robert, I feared you were angry with me I" 

" It would be impossible for me to be that with you, little 
Janet; but do you know you have been giving me a great 
deal of anxiety and trouble ; so much so that I could neither 
study nor sleep, and so at last I have come all this way to 
learn the truth from your own lips." 

"I could not help it, Robert. I tried to come, but some- 
thing held me back — it was impossible 1" 

He did not argue with her here. 

"I want to know all about it. How any crotchet got 
into your foolish little head or heart, and who put it there ? 
You will tell me all, Janet?" 

"Everything." 

And Janet did ; commencing her relation with the con- 
versation which had transpired betwixt her and Louise Ken- 
neth ; with all the doubts and fears, the uncertainty and pain 
which had followed it, until that last night when the thought 
of her dead mother, and the solemn conviction of her dis- 
approval, had decided the matter ; and as Janet talked, the 
color stole back to her cheeks, her voice grew earnest and 
steady, the fear which she had entertained seemed legitimate 
and right, and she no longer regarded herself as weak and 
wrong in resolving to leave Mrs. Kenneth's in a different 
fashion. 

Robert Crandall perceived this, and it made him uneasy ; 
he could not fairly meet Janet on the moral ground of her 
argument, and he evaded it by another issue. 

"And so, Janet, you have concluded to give up your en- 
gagement because of some vague fear or doubt, utterly with- 
out foundation on your part ?" 

She hastened to reassure him on this point. 

" Oh, no, Robert I I am ready ; I shall be glad with my 
whole heart to go, only I want to do it fairly, openly, honor- 
ably I" 

The words somehow slipped out of her lips. The late 
reaction had come ; the strength and cpurage which, sooner 
or later, follows a great sacrifice for right's sake. Take care 
now, Robert Crandall I Her atmosphere is clearer, her in- 
tuitions are keener than ordinarily. The 8op\i\%U\^^ \Xs»Xi 
will blind her here mast be specious now. H^ t^^ot\.^^ \.ci 
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the plea which had proved so effectnal in their last inter- 
view. 

" I have made a mistake, it seems/' said the grave, ten- 
derly reproachful voice. "I believed this little sister of 
mine had perfect confidence in me, and when she knew that 
circumstances made it necessary for my sake that her de- 
parture should be kept a secret, she would trust me." 

The tears strained themselves into the blue eyes at.that 
voice ; but just then, like a silvery chime, stole across the 
girPs memory those solemn words of Louise Kenneth's: 
'' Though a man plead like an angel, do not trust him before 
your deepest convictions of right." 

''Robert," she said, "tell me what these reasons are. I 
believe — I know they must be right ones, only when I come 
to see them myself they will remove all fear of doing 
wrong." 

Her sweet, truthful eyes were on his face. How could 
he then and there make up some lie to suit the emergency f 
Her question went down to the core of the wrong he had 
been doing. It stung him, and there was irritation and 
haste in his answer. 

"No, Janet I don't adjure me there. I can't tell you. 
There are reasons good and sufficient why I must keep this 
matter secret. Don't ride this hobby any longer !" 

She drew a long breath of pain and disappointment for 
answer. The words were not so much a^ the voice, and that 
did not bear with it a conviction of truth to the soul of 
Janet Strong. 

"Well, Janet," in a half-annoyed, half-impatient tone, 
"we must come to some settlement of the thing, and not 
waste words in this fashion. Just put me out of the ques- 
tion now — what would you best like to do about it?" 

He had unconsciously put the inquiry against himself, 
while it was his intention to do it in a directly opposite 
way. In her simplicity, Janet answered : 

" I should like to tell Mrs. Kenneth that I have made up 
my mind to leave, because I have found a new situation, and 
one which I shall like better." 

"But don't you see, you foolish child, that the matter 

won't rest there ? They will find out where you are going, 

and get some notion into their heads, and the first you'll 

know, all our acquaintance will leak out — ^you may depend 

on that" 
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He was off his gaard ; the petulant, annoyed tones were 
not those with which Robert Grandall usually addressed 
her. 

" I don't think they would take such a deep Interest in my 
matters. But if they did learn that you were my friend, 
and had served me about getting this place, surely there is 
nothing in that which either you or I need be ashamed of, or 
to which they could object." 

"The devil there isn't I" said Robert Crandall. 

The words were out before he stopped to think of them. 
Janet's look of amazement, well-nigh horror, recalled him 
to himself. Factory girl though she had been, servant 
though she was, Janet's habitual speech was as free from 
all coarse allusions, all slang expressions, as the truest 
lady's — a lady I mean by gift of God and cultivation of 
heart and soul. 

" Robert Crandall 1" 

The words were hardly louder than a sigh, but there was 
in them something of pain, amazement, doubt, which it was 
not pleasant for the owner of that name to hear. He hast- 
ened to obviate the effect of his words; but somehow he 
felt as though he was losing ground and dignity before the 
girl. 

"Forgive me, Janet. I really was unconscious of what 
I said. You see what alarm and anxiety in this thing have 
done for me;" 

"I see, Robert I" her face almost as sad as her voice. 

"And don't you see, too, that my family could never be 
made to understand an intimacy like ours? They would 
be certain to imagine there was something wrong about it, 
which we, of course, know there is not, but it would be im- 
possible to convince them." 

Another long-drawn sigh, born of another doubt, stirring 
itself into life at his words. 

" Come, Janet," and Robert Crandall drew near her with 
the old tenderness in his manner. " Put away from you all 
these miserable doubts which harass and perplex you. You 
know nothing about the world, little, innocent, lonely thing 
that you are. Trust yourself with me." 

She looked up now, her face coming out into some new 
meaning, and her words clearing themselves out fervent with 
feeling. 

"I know it 18 as yon say, Robert. 1 ara «X\ «XoTi^ ycl'C^^ 

5 
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world — DO father, no mother, do friead bat yoo ; waotiog 
above all thiogs to do what is right, aDd puzzled aDd trou- 
bled to kDOw what that is ; and kaowing too, because I am 
80 lonely and youog and ignoraot, that I must take the 
greater care of myself; that I must oever do anything to be 
sorry for afterward, whcD it is too late to chaDge, and there 
will be DO ODC to save me from the coDseqaeDces of any rash 
or foolish act; and therefore, standing all alone, I must take 
double care of my actions; I must always respect myself." 

Janet felt almost inspired at this moment ; she certainly 
spoke and looked above her. usual self; there was a dignity 
in her manner, as there was a force in her words, which would 
not have misbecome a queen. They reaclfed whatsoever 
was generous or manly in the soul of Robert Crandall. He 
leaned toward Janet, and laid his hand on her shoulder, as 
she sat by his side od the sofa. 

"Little Janet," he said. Id a voice which his emotion 
made tender, "you are a good, noble girl, and I mean to be 
your true friend — always." 

Her heart thrilled to his words. Her undefined doubts 
seemed to vanish away. And in that returning confidence 
she said to him : 

"I will not ask you any more questions on this matter, 
Robert, — only if I was one of your own sisters, sitting here 
as I do now, orphaned and friendless, would you tell her to 
leave Mrs. Kenneth's just as you tell me, and would these 
private reasons of yours justify you for it ? Think a mo- 
ment, now, and answer me as you would if my dead mother 
were here to judge betwixt us two, and if you say * Yes,' I 
will go." 

She said this with a strange solemnity creeping into her 
voice and face, with those deep, truthful eyes searching 
away down into his ; and when she paused, Robert Crandall 
was not bad enough to utter a lie that he felt would be a 
curse on all his future ; his heart or his brain failed him. 

And in that moment a wild impulse seized the young man 
to secure Janet at all hazards, to take her at once from his 
aunt's, send her to school for a year or two, and then make 
her his wife. 

"Where could he ever find," he asked himself, "a sweeter, 

purer, truer one? He would marry her privately, and when 

it was done, his family might storm as much as they liked ; 

give Janet social and educational adYautages^ and he would 
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match her against any of bis lady sisters for grace, beaaty, 
or intelligence ; and it was his happiness, and not their pride 
that he would consult." 

The words had almost passed bis lips, and then he drew 
back. In that moment, when the better part of the man was 
uppermost, he dare^. not trast himself. It would be years 
before he could take Janet to wife, and in those years he 
might regret the promise into which the passion of his early 
youth had plunged him. If his honor was once pledged it 
could not be recalled. .He did not know what circumstances 
might arise to make him sorely regret his rashness. 

And perhaps with these noble thoughts mingled others 
less creditable to him. He had a young man's keen sense 
of ridicule, which often springs from lack of moral courage. 
He thought how his classmates would laugh over his *' mesal- 
liance," and the amazement and horror with which his family 
would say, **Our Robert has married Aunt Caroline's ser- 
vant !" 

Janet sat breathless, with her strained blue eyes watching 
the face of Robert Crandall. She could not tell all which 
went on in the heart beneath it, but she saw that he could 
not answer her question. 

A great dread seized her. Her eyes were opened sud- 
denly. It seemed as though all the anchors of her hope 
and faith were giving way. She covered her face with her 
hands, and the cry of her soul wailed through the room : 

"Oh, Robert Crandall, Robert Crandall I" 

It seemed to him that unconsciously her soul took ven- 
geance on him with that cry. He had never felt so utterly 
humiliated in his life. He laid his hand on her arm, and 
his confession was stammered out, much like a culprit's at 
the bar, for he felt that moment as though he deserved almost 
any punishment for the sorrow he had wrought. 

"Janet, I am a scoundrel, I know, and I cannot trust 
myself; but I never laid any plan to do you any harm be- 
yond taking you away from here. I tell you this as before 
God. What I might have done afterward, tempted of the 
devil, when you were in my power, I cannot tell ; but I speak 
the truth now : look up in my face and see it." 

She did look up with her pallid, frightened face, and so 
far believed him ; but the truth had come to her suddenly — 
a blow that her soul fairly staggered under, awd \^ xsno^^w'?^^ 
out, as Bhe rocked backward and forwotd, mot^ \ft \kKt^^ 
ilian to him : 
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''Oh, Robert Crandall, Robert CraDdall, I thonght yon 
were noble, and inaalj, and true to the core I I believed in 
you as I believed in my dead mother. In the whole world 
I thoaght there was no man to be compared to yon in good- 
ness ; and yon would have wronged and deceived me, and 
now I can never trust any one again ; and I wish I was 
lying away out in the dark country hollow this very night 
by my mother's side I" 

And so the poor distracted soul made its plaint over its 
lost idol. Every word was like a blow to him who listened. 
In that moment Robert Crandall almost cursed himself. His 
higher nature for the time showed him the essential shame 
and dishonor of the part he had acted. 

He went to Janet at last and lifted her head from her 
hands, where she had buried it, and he said, in a voice of 
such penitence as no human ear had ever before heard from 
the lips of Robert Crandall : 

"Janet, I acknowledge with sorrow and shame whatsoever 
wrong I have done in this matter. I cannot trust myself, 
therefore you have no right to trust me, and I believe you 
are doing what is right to refuse to go with me, much as I 
want you, and sorry as I shall probably be by to-morrow 
morning that I did not prevail upon you to do it. You can 
have no doubt that I have always held you in as profound 
respect as it is possible for me to any lady whom I have 
ever known, when you remember all our acquaintance ; and 
for the rest it seems to me that I would sooner cut off this 
right hand than do you any harm. Will you forgive me ?" 

There had been no anger in her heart, only a great loss 
and grief. She put out her hand. 

"Yes, Robert." 

He held it ; that other side of him half got the mastery 
again. 

"Janet," he said, "now I have told you all, are you afraid 
to trust me — will you go with me ?" 

She was pendulous for a moment even then. The eyes, 
the voice of this man, the only one on earth she loved, were 
hard to resist. Then her will gathered itself up mightily. 
Her face settled into a resolution that she wpuld hold to the 
death. She rose up. 

"No. I will not go with you, Robert Crandall; so help 
me God, I will not go with you I" 
^er voice swelled almost into a ciy, tot \\. ^iwaa \i^ to 
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those words on a mighty effort. Then she sat down ; a 
dry sob shivered and shivered through her. Neither spoke 
for awhile, and in that silence one of the city clocks struck 
midnight. 

It was not safe for the young man to remain any longer. 
His cousins might return any moment. They looked at each 
other. 

" I must take the morning train back," he said. " None 
of my family know I am here. I saw my cousins leave the 
house while I watched it, and I knew it was safe to come. 
You shall hear from me after I return. Good-by, Janet." 

He drew her toward him. 

'^ Good-by, Robert." 

They looked at each other. There were tears in the eyes 
of both. 

"Janet, you will not hate me ? You will believe always 
that I loved you, better than even I myself knew until to- 
night ?" 

** I will not hate you — I will believe it, Robert." 

He kissed the little, white, sad face, not trusting himself 
for any more words, and went out. 

And as he left the steps, in the midst of his disappoint- 
ment and pain, and both were keen and sharp, Robert 
Crandall was conscious of a sensation of relief, a throb of 
exultation. That awful specter of Rejmorse which he had 
sometimes caught glimpses of, stalking dimly through the 
future years, and casting its black shadow of memory and 
reproach over all his life, had vanished away. 

And for Janet, she went with her white, strained face, 
and her heavy, heavy heart, up to her room that night. But 
rejoice, oh angels, and sing if you may, oh mother, some new 
song of gratitude where the white wings of the seraphs make 
"silver mists" through the eternal spaces, for your child is 
saved, saved, saved I 

And for Janet — back once more into the old groove in 
which her life was set before Robert Crandall came across 
it, the old, lonely, desolate, baffled days, the hunger at her 
heart made keener for the banquet to which she had gone 
up a little while before, the contrast between the gray, chilly 
life, made stronger for the sweet fragrance and color which 
had preceded them, — all this Janet struggled with ; but such 
a crisis lived through, such a temptation couo^^t^^, ^\^ ^^^» 
leave ber as it foand her. In her inmost ^o\A ^^ \iv*ct 
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regretted the decision of that night. Conrage and strength, 
-land the deeper insight that comes of evil resisted, were given 
her. 

And new, hungry aspirations followed, which were the 
natural result of her intimacy with Robert Crandall. She 
fretted sorely against her present position. She covenanted 
with herself to leave it ; and here Janet proved the true 
stamina of her nature, by not wasting herself in vain long- 
ings, and regrets, and dissatisfaction with her lot. All these 
took a definite, practical form. 

She had no friends to apply to for counsel or assistance 
in this matter. There was Robert Crandall — ^but the poor, 
wounded heart put away this thought. She should not dare 
to trust him, although he had written her several times let- 
ters, kind and tender as his former ones, and she had replied 
briefly and gravely to these. But it was always a great pain 
to do this. She wanted to get away where she could never 
hear from him again, and he should not know whether she 
were living or dead. 

So Janet made her plans unassisted, unless of angels ; 
her wardrobe was so well supplied now that it would last 
her a year, and she was resolved to go back to the old fac- 
tory town which she had left, and try and find some place 
in its vicinity where she could work for her board, and at- 
tend the district school. She would study very diligently 
for a year, doing all that was in her power for her general 
improvement, and at the end of that period it was possible 
that she might be advanced enough to take charge of an in- 
fant school, or obtain some other position. So reasoned 
Janet — so she acted. She remained with Mrs, Kenneth for 
. nearly three months after her last interview with Robert 
Crandall, Carefully hoarding up her small wages, and then 
she left, a little before his vacation, not daring to trust either 
him or herself with another meeting. 

Mrs. Kenneth was very kind, — indeed, she had been so in 
a marked degree ever since her daughter's illness. She re- 
gretted to part with the girl for various reasons, and made 
many inquiries about her future plans and destination. But 
Janet revealed as little of these as possible, for she wished 
nothing of her future to reach the ears of Robert Crandall. 
She simply informed Mrs. Kenneth that she was intending 
to visit some acquaintances in her native town, but she 
should not remain there, neither had a\i^ d^eid^d ^Vi^x^ ^ha 
should go. 
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There was a dignity in Janet's answer which, servant as 
she was, baffled the lady's cariosity. She got nothing 
further out of her. 

The week after Janet's departure Louise Kenneth re- 
turned, quite restored in health. She was greatly surprised 
at Janet's departure, and made many inquiries respecting 
her destination, but her mother could give her little satis • 
faction. Robert Crandall happened to hear the topic dis- 
cussed between the mother and daughter on the first after- 
noon that he passed at his aunt's, after his return home in 
vacation; but neither of the ladies suspected the intent 
eagerness with which he drank in every word, nor the bitter- 
ness with which he thought, *' I have lost my little Janet !" 






CHAPTER lY. 



It is nightfall in Noyember, in a quiet old country village 
that leans to the sea. The landscape has a certain dreary 
picturesqneness in it, as it li^ cold and lowering under the 
thick, gray- white clouds. The wind blows in the mists from 
the sea — mists that bring a sharp, stinging chill with them. 
The meadows and the fields and the deep frill of grass 
by the roadside are all faded — wind and rain have quite 
worn out the summer's robe everywhere. In the distance 
the hills which guard the old, rambling village that leans to 
the sea, stand up stern, dreary, defiant — their branches shorn, 
their foreheads bare, waiting for the winter, wrapped in 
garments of storm and darkness, to pass by. 

This old New England village was famous for its fine 
greenery ; and the view from that rising ground, just beyond 
the brown mill, was one of the finest for miles around. 

Far off on the left was the sea, making a blue curve dis- 
tinct from the blue of the horizon, and nearer were green 
swells of woodland and pretty clusters of white houses, and 
homely old homesteads and country roads, which seemed 
like a saffron-colored cord winding over a dead green 
ground, and little streams making silver fringes here and 
there, — altogether an enchanting picture in the summer. 

And the girl, or young woman she is now, standing on 
that bit of rising ground behind the mill, listens to the angry 
riot of the waters, swelled by the recent rain, as they lash 
and tear themselves along the banks. 

She has stood there many times; feasted her eyes, glad- 
dened her soul on that same scene when it had on its gar- 
ments of praise and beauty. She feels the contrast now. 
Some look of p^in and loss blurs her eyes and saddens her 
face for a moment. There she stands, a young, slender wo- 
man, all in gray and brown, which, plain as they are, have 
some fine harmony of tints that give her an appearance of 
being better dressed than she really is. 
TJi/s girl baa a remarkably auraclWe ^s^c^. ^c^m^ ^t\\«t 
(48) 
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Bays, qnaintly, and I am iDclined to believe it, that " if any 
woman can look pretty at times, she ought to be content." 

Bat it seems that this girl mast do that always with those 
delicate features, that soft, clear complexion, those deep, 
bright eyes, and the red line of her lips, and the small roses 
in her cheeks stung into unusual bloom by the wind. 

This girl, standing by the old mill, and gazing with 
hungry eyes over the village of Woodleaf, darkening in the 
mists and the night, is Janet Strong, with her life widened 
by six years. They have done a great deal for her. They 
have made her in face and figure all, and perhaps more 
than her childhood promised. They have brought some 
sharp trials, and constant struggling. It must naturally be 
so with one who has neither friends nor fortune in the world, 
nobody in short to whom to look for aid in any emergency. 

But Janet had a strong purpose, a persistent will, and, 
thanks to her early country life, good health. After she 
left Mrs. Kenneth's, she was not long in obtaining a situa- 
tion in an adjoining town, where she worked for her board 
and attended the district school for a couple of years, con- 
centrating all her energies of soul and body on this one 
object of mental improvement. Such a girl would be likely 
to make a bright scholar. Janet did, and at the end of two^ 
years the district school teacher fell ill, and her mantle 
dropped on Janet. She had worn it four years. The 
work was arduous, and the salary in that out-of-the-way 
village small enough. 

But then she was independent. What a long breath of 
joy she drew over that thought when she first realized all it 
meant I She could earn her board and clothes. This, with 
a few books, and the yearly prizes for her scholars, was 
about all the salary allowed. But with this the poor girl 
felt like a princess the first year. 

Gradually, however, the feeling wore off, and another, or 
rather a host of others came to take their places, some of 
them very nearly related to those old, aching, clamorous 
ones she had so often experienced. 

But she kept on at her work, studying still to improve 
herself, and perhaps hardly guessing how much she did 
grow in all respects, in that narrow and comparatively bar- 
ren sphere of her labors. Of course the position of district 
thool teacher gave Janet an entre into a\\\\\ft \i^^\,\^\KCC\^'s»\ 
\^^Woodleaf was & drowsy, agricultural ^\\\«ii^^, Wi^ ^m<i\i^ 
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the farmers' wives she never found one a whit beyond her- 
self in social cultivation or intelligence, certainly she never 
found among them any glimpse of a life like that which she 
had seen at Mrs. Kenneth's. She had grown now to think 
of that time without any of the old, sore pain at her heart. 
These years had even drawn a kindly veil betwixt her and 
the memory of Robert Crandall, though it was a long, long 
time before this could be. 

He had been the ideal of Janet's youth. No one ever 
supplanted for a moment his place in her memory, and the 
contrast betwixt him and all the men she met subsequently, 
would not be likely to depreciate him in her estimation. 
Then, too, it had this good effect. Those few weeks' as- 
sociation with a man of so much cultivation as Robert Cran- 
dall, had refined her taste and elevated her ideals. 

Some of the young farmers in the neighborhood, attracted 
by Janet's face, made a good many efforts to cultivate her 
society, but unconsciously to the girl herself, there was some 
fine dignity or reserve about her which effectually prevented 
her rustic suitors from making further advances. 

Not that her heart was still engrossed by Robert Cran- 
dall. Janet was of a bright, healthy, recuperative nature, 
and although her affections had certainly suffered a terrible 
wrench at the time she left Robert Crandall, they had not 
struck their Toots down to the spring of her life. 

She was little more than a child then, although one even- 
ing did almost make a woman of her. Her thoughts slid 
back to that time now, for there had been an unusual sore- 
ness, and despondency among them all day. 

She had grown quite tired of the sight of the little red 
school-house, with its great, bare room, and the gaunt 
benches and desks. Her fate had seemed to darken around 
her, close, barren, relentless. She had said to herself that 
her youth was baffled and defeated on every side, that her 
future stretched away down the years, as the bare gray reach 
by the sea, with no shade of tree nor light of flowers. She 
shivered as she looked down the road of her life, and saw the 
solitary figure, bearing the same burdens, going through the 
same unvarying round of toil. 

And after a day in this frame of mind Janet Strong had 
paused behind the mill to look at the landscape whose gen- 
eral tone harmonized too closely with her morbid feelings : 
and it was well just then, when itie llglita of hope were 
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darkened at the windows of her soul, and the anchors of her 
faith seemed all to have given way, it was well that Janet's 
thoughts went back to that great danger and crisis of her 
life. Here was a real, tangible evil from which she had 
been delivered. There, when her feet had stood on the 
brink of a precipice so fearful that she shuddered at the 
very thought of it, a Hand had been reached out to lead 
her away. 

Janet never remembered that time without feeling that 
the love and the care were still about her life, that it was 
watched over and remembered by One who would not forget 
her in her need and loneliness. 

Dear reader, there are many who have walked, it may be 
unconsciously, in the shadow of some awful temptation, of 
some mistake or evil which might have wrecked their lives ; 
and from this, in ,some blessed moment, they have been de- 
livered. The flame has not so much as scorched their gar- 
ments, the last fatal step over the precipice has not been 
taken ; and remembering thdt time, surely these have cause 
for a life of gladness, and gratitude, and charity. 

The mists cleared up from Janet's soul as she thought. 
A new fejeling of humility and faith stole into her soul as 
the wind drove up from the pine woods some faint fragrance. 
She turned and walked rapidly down the hill with some new 
hope and comfort at her heart. She did not suspect that^ 
while she stood on the hill, too absorbed to notice any event 
transpiring about her, that a carriage had passed with a 
solitary occupant, whose attention had been attracted to 
the still figure on the hill long before he reached it. 

And his curiosity being excited by Janet's attitude, the 
gentleman had managed to get a view of her face as he 
drove slowly past. He saw it all, the parted lips, red as 
the clusters of barberries which hung thick on the bushes in 
the low pastures, the cheeks stung into unnatural bloom by 
the sea wind, and the blue eyes with the absorbed, restrained 
expression in them which always denotes secret pain. 

This gentleman had a keen appreciation of beauty, and 
just then Janet's was brought out to peculiar advantage, 
against the background of those wan clouds and the chill, 
desolate earth; There was a singular picturesqueness in 
her attitude too. Altogether the gentleman was struck with 
it, in a way that must certainly have flatt^Te^ V\i^ ^\\\vsA 
she suspected it, bat she did not, anid Wtmd wil n«\\Xjl ^ 
JiUle shiver toward her home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The old stone mansioD occupied a commanding site in 
the outskirts of the village. Its east windows looked to the 
sea, and its west to the mountains ; and the ample groands 
which suited the stately, bat by no means ostentations home 
in their midst, were laid out with a rare degree of taste. 
Hedges of buckthorn inclosed the whole, and there were 
sloping lawns, with brave old horse-chestnuts and cedars, 
whose deep green seemed like a memory of the lost summer, 
thrilling the wintry air ; and gravel walks that gleamed in 
the distance like a silver gray overshot in the faded grass; 
and the two great stone lions that flanked the steps kept 
their grim wardership over grounds and dwelling. 

The sitting room on this especial night was a glow of 
warmth, and color, and light. Yet there was no profusion 
or ostentation anywhere. A few choice landscape^ flamed 
their living beauty along the walls, and the bright sea-coal 
^fire deluged the room with a rich maroon glow, in wonderful 
contrast with the cold and pallor outside. 

"Well, Evelyn, this is pleasant to a man after a ride of 
ten miles on such a day I" and the speaker, in Cashmere 
dressing-gown and embroidered slippers, settled himself 
down in his ample arm-chair. 

"I should fancy it must be an agreeable contrast. Oh, 
Guy, you dear creature, how tedious and dreadful it must 
have been 1" 

The lady's voice interpreted herself, with its soft, pliant, 
undeveloped tones; I mean undeveloped in .all high senses 
of experience, sympathy, reflection. It was girlish, and 
lacked character, which, however, might be latent in the 
. possessor, and yet it was a very pleasant voice to hear, 
gliding softly along its sibilants. 

"It was all that and something else, Evelyn. You see I 
was wise in my refusal, after all, to take the ride alone." 

The small, restless head, that had a thousand pretty tricks/ 
of motion, was poised steadily now. 
(52) 
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''I do not like wise people," said the ladj; for she was a 

wife, little as she looked or acted the name. ** I like people 

that live out their impulses, their fancies, their hnmors. I 

shall never make a wise woman. I was never cut out in 

' that pattern." 

** I suspect not I" smiling down on the small lady as she sat 
at his feet in an attitude of most bewitching grace, and the 
firelight at play in her fine gold hair. 

Mrs. Humphreys was hardly twenty-one now, and she did 
not look her years. A mere child she was still, with a face 
which won you to love it, as children's faces do, for their 
sweetness and simplicity. She was of the golden-haired, 
blue eyed, peach-bloom type, only there was vivacity and 
brightness enough about her to relieve her from any re- 
proach of insipidity in face or manner. There was no lack 
of intelligence either, and she had strong capacities for good 
or evil ; but she was one of those natures that ripen late, 
and living now her pretty, sparkling, surface life, into which 
the coming years would plow deep, findiug what sort of 
soil /ay beneath. Evelyn Humphreys had a history in no- 
wise peculiar. It is that of thousands of the more favored 
of her sex — favored after all, it may be, only in a narrow 
and temporary sense. She was a spoiled child ; the only 
and idolized daughter of parents whose wealth and taste 
enabled them to surround her with every grace and luxury 
of life. Then she seemed especially made for shelteriug, and 
petting, — ^the sweet, dainty, sparkling little creature, and 
bloomed into her graceful, fascinating womanhood, with 
about as much realization of its griefs and faiths, its great, 
sanctifying joys and sorrows, as the canaries who sang her 
eyes open every morning. 

And at this time, Guy Humphreys' path and hers crossed 
each other. He was half a dozen years her senior, a man of 
fine cultivation, and of generous nature. But he too had 
none of that seasoning and toughening which comes of hard 
and brave wrestling with life. His parents had died in his 
boyhood, he was the heir of considerable wealth, he was left 
to the guardianship of a doting bachelor uncle, he had 
passed through college most creditably, and had traveled 
two years abroad, and then, in an indolent, intermittent 
fashion, set about studying for his profession. 
■* Guy Humphreys certainly did not 6nd Vtk T&n A^xi ^yci- 
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Chester his ideal woman, for he had one, and she combined 
all lovable qualities of heart with all noble ones of mind, 
but he was not the less enchanted with this most bewitch- 
ing little fairy. 

There was no stormy courtship here. Not the faintest 
ripple of disapproval stirred its smooth waters. Guy had 
just those qualities of person, and all those chivalric graces 
of manner, which are most likely to attract the fancies of a 
girl like Evelyn ; and he had those more solid adjuncts of 
" wealth, character, position, which would turn the sctdes in his 
favor with her parents. 

So the suit of Guy Humphreys prospered, and with joy- 
ous bridal festival, and costly gifts, and marriage settle- 
ments, he took to wife the pretty, spoiled child, Evelyn Win- 
chester. 

For nearly two years things had gone smoothly as mar- 
riage bells with the wedded pair. Both were naturally good- 
^ natured, if matters moved without especial jarring, which is 
more than can be said of a great many people; both be- 
lieved themselves deeply in love with the other, and taking 
into consideration the character of each, their married life 
had thus far quite fulfilled its expectations. 

In less than two years after his nephew's marriage, the 
uncle of Guy Humphreys found it necessary to go abroad 
for a year, and proposed to the young couple that they 
should install themselves during his absence at the old stone 
mansion in Woodleaf, where he passed much of his time. 
The novelty of the thing at once attracted Evelyn Hum- 
phreys. The prospect of being mistress of her own'house 
seemed to bring with it a wonderful accession of dignity ; 
and as Guy rather favored the plan, she had her own way, 
coaxing and arguing away with more or less pretty sophis- 
tries, all of her parents' objections and fears to this new ar- 
rangement. 

They concluded that, accustomed as she was to the excite- 
ment and gayety of the city, she would sicken with ennui in 
the country before the winter was over, and after the novelty 
of the new life had worn off she would be glad enough to re- 
turn home. So they indulged all her pretty zeal on this oc- 
casion, and early in the autumn Gay Humphreys brought his 
young wife to Woodleaf. 

Evelyn's delight in her new home did not wear off as soon 
as her parents expected. She xeaW^ \i^^ «b ^^\ix>\\i^\i^^ Cor 
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coantry scenerj, and as the boasekeeper qnite absorbed all 
domestic care and responsibility, Mrs. Hamphreys expe- 
rienced a new pleasure and sense of importance, in being 
ostensible mistress of her own household. 

In the conrse of a few weeks a new inmate was added to 
the family, in a daughter of a favorite cousin of Guy's, 
who had been his almost inseparable companion in his 
boyhood. 

He was ef a generous, fine-souled, but rash, immethodical 
nature ; had married young, wrecked most of his property, 
which was not large, in his first ventures in business, and 
then gone South with his young wife and child to retrieve his 
fortunes. 

The climate was not kind to the young mother, and in a 
little while she faded .and died ; her husband followed her, 
after struggling through a few years, and on his death-bed 
be dictated a touching appeal to the brother of his boyhood, 
confiding his helpless little daughter to his cousin's love and 
protection, and imploring him to take the place of her dead 
father to his child., 

Guy Humphreys' was not the heart to resist an appeal like 
that. The child was sent for without delay, and Maude 
Woolcott, a little timid, bewildered child of six years, reached 
the new home where welcome, and care, and tenderness were 
lavished on her. Mrs. Humphreys took a fancy to the child. 
Indeed Guy had taken good care that his wife's interest and 
pity should be awakened in behalf of his small relative before 
her arrival ; so she was petted and indulged between the two 
quite as much as was likely to prove beneficial to her in any 
respect. 

"Did you have any adventures during your ride?" asked 
Mrs. Humphreys, as she sat before the fire waiting for the 
supper bell, for they had old-fashioned hours in the country. 
"You always meet with something funny, or marvelous, or 
out of the way I" 

"Well, this ride was an exception. I never in the course 
of my experience had a barer, blanker nine miles back and 
forth than this one. I scarcely met a person on the road, 
coming or going, except that solitary figure in gray and 
brown on the hill." 

"Was it a man's or woman's, Guy 7" asked Evelyn, with a 
show of idle cariosity. 

**A womaD% my dear; young, and lemwitiJtA'j \|t'i\.V'^ ^\> 
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that She first attracted my attentioQ long before I reached 
her, as she stood there on that bit of elevated ground just 
behind the old mill, where we stopped oar carriage the other 
day to get the view." 

'*What was she doing there?" asked Evelyn, making 
pictures ont of the coals, which were now a bed of fiery 
blossoms. 

"That's what puzzled me. There she stood, still as a 
statue, her figure carved out with strange picturesqueness 
against the somber background of sky and earth. I fancy 
she was looking at the landscape, but thai was blurred aU 
over with mists, and dark, and lowering with night and age — 
not one attractive feature in it." 

"Did you see her, Guy?" pursuing her questions, because * 
she did not at that moment happen to have anything else to 
talk about. 

" Yes ; as I rode by ; although I am certain the solitary 
figure did not see me, so absorbed was she. But it was a re- 
markably pretty face, with well -cat features, and small roses 
in the cheeks, and lips that were like the reddest of those 
coals down there. The eyes were blue, not afloat in sunbeams 
and laughter like yours, Evelyn, but with some sadness or re- 
pr<(ssion in them." 

" How closely you must have watched her 1 Quite too 
much so, indeed, for a married maul " and out of the arch lips 
flickered a little, bright laugh, very pleasant to hear. 

Guy laughed too. Evelyn's manner always gave a peculiar 
point to her words, making them seem much more than they 
really were. 

" It did not strike me in that light at the time," he said. 
"I should like to know who that girl was, or what she was 
thinking of." 

" Oh, it's just struck me, it must have been Miss Strong, 
the district school teacher," said Mrs. Dean, the house- 
keeper, who had entered the room during the latter part of 
the conversation, and listened to it with some interest. " I 
saw her at meeting the other Sunday, and inquired her out 
I know she's the person, from your description." ** 

'* Does she teach that crowd of tow-headed boys and girls 
who burst out from that little old red shell just beyond the 
creek ?" 

** Yes ; she must have a hard time of it with such a coarse, 
nnraJfset/' Foianteered Mrs. Dean. 
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"1 should think so. No wonder she looked absorbed and '• 
troubled. She has my sympathy." 

" How I wish I could see her I" chimed in Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, who was in the habit of idle whims of this kind. 

" I don^t see the way, my dear, unless you send Maude to 
the district school. I suppose you would hardly like to place 
her in the midst of such an uncouth, obstreperous set, e^en 
to gratify your curiosity to see the teacher 7" 

"Of course I shouldn't, Guy. One of these days Maude 
must have a governess. She must be an accomplished young 
lady, just as if she was our very own.'' 

Gay Humphreys bent forward and kissed his young wife, 
fervently. He was always extremely gratified when she ex- 
hibited any especial solicitude for Maude's welfare, for he 
well knew there were plenty of women in the world who 
would not have received the little orphan to her heart and 
home as Mrs. Humphreys had done. Then the next moment 
he slapped her smartly on the shoulder : 

" That's a capital idea, Evelyn I How did it find its way 
into your little cranium ? We can try the district school 
teacher for this office of governess to Maude." 

'* That would be very nice, only I don't believe she could 
teach Italian and French, and, as I said, Maude must be ac- 
complished." 

" Nonsense I there's time enough for that, and I expect to 
take both of you to Paris with me some day. What she 
wants now is a good sound English foundation, and that, I'll 
be bound, this girl could furnish her." 

" Well then, Guy, supposing you call around some time 
to-morrow and have a talk with the teacher ? You're not 
obliged to take her, you know, if she doesn't wear on ac- 
quaintance ; but it will make the way clear for me to get a 
look at her, which may be all I shall want." 

" Suppose you go with me and judge for yourself. We'll 
kill both the birds with one stone?" 

Just then the tea bell rang. The sound of it banished 
for the time all thoughts of the district school teacher from 
the mind of Guy Humphreys and his wife, as he rose up and 
gave the lady his arm. 

But on what apparently very small hinges move the great 
events of our destiny I That idle whim of curiosity on the 
part of Mrs. Evelyn Humphreys, was to form a great tilru- 
ing point in the life and fate of Jaaet &VcoTi%. 

6* 



CHAPTER VI. 

The next day was clear, and warm for the season, as 
though a little lost sunshine of the summer spilled itself over 
the crisp, sodden earth, and it glowed and brightened under 
it as aged faces do sometimes under the memories of their 
lost youth. 

The district school teacher was neither poet nor artist, 
but as she went past the old brown mill, with the tired feel- 
ing which she always carried away from the last half of her 
day's work, her thoughts of the year and the day were much 
what I have written. 

But when she reached the wide old farm-house whdre she 
boarded, all such fancies were effectually put to flight by the 
farmer's wife, who met her at the door, her face full of some 
important mystery, saying : 

"I'm so glad you've come! What do you things hap- 
pened — Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys have been in the parlor 
for the last fifteen minutes waiting for you I" 

''For me! for me/" murmured the bewildered school 
teacher. " There must be some mistake 1" 

She had occasionally heard the name of the great people 
of the village, for they formed, of course, one of the prin- 
cipal topics which stirred the dead calm of Woodleaf so- 
ciety, but she had never met with a member of the family, 
excepting Guy's uncle, whose drives had occasionally crossed 
her walks, but with whom she had never exchanged a word. 

"No, there isn't any mistake," stoutly affirmed the far- 
mer's excited wife. "I made sure on that head. It's Miss 
Strong, the village school teacher, they're after I" 

Janet hurried up to her room like one in a dream, slipped 
off her hat and shawl, smoothed her hair, made some little 
improvements in the details of her dress, and then went 
down into the parlor. 

The gentleman and lady sitting there looked at her with 
a good deal of polite curiosity as she entered, and the for- 
mer rose up and presented himself wvd\i\%V\^^,m\Xi«blo\ift 
(58) 
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and air of breeding which at once carried Janet back to 
Robert Crandall. 

"You will excuse us for this underemonious visit, and for 
our abrupt fashion of making known its errand ? Mrs. Hum- 
phreys and myself are anxious to obtain, without delay, a 
governess for a relative of ours, a little adopted niece, a 
child who needs instruction in the English branches. " 

"And," subjoined Mrs. Humphreys, who thought it quite 
becoming her position and'^ignity to have a voice in the 
matter, "we heard of you through our housekeeper, Mrs. 
Dean, and thought yon might find it more agreeable to have 
a single scholar than fifty of them — at least there would be 
no harm in asking?" 

Janet listened to the words. She turned her gaze from 
the gentleman to the fair and dainty lady, in her wrappings 
of silk and velvet, by his side — the whole thing bewildered 
her. She passed her hand across her face, and then looked 
up again, with her blue eyes in a blank amazement, and she 
said, quite as much to herself as to her hearers : 

" Surely, I must be dreaming I" 

"I don't wonder yon think so. Miss Strong I" said Evelyn 
Humphreys, and her laugh twittered out gayly. " It's enough 
to turn one's wits to come upon you in this fashion ; but 
really we are quite in earnest in the matter of wanting a 
governess for Maude, and she i& a bright, loving little thing, 
who won't give you much trouble, and I fancy you won't 
find us very disagreeable people to live with." 

So at last Janet began to realize that all this was some- 
thing beside a dream; but her first consciousness in the mat- 
ter was a feeling of utter incompetency for the position 
offered her. She must put aside this great, good gift, which 
transcended all that she had ever dared to hope for. Janet 
knew nothing of policy in business matters, and in this case 
her simplicity availed her most. 

"You have done me a great honor in offering me this 
situation, and I am not insensible of it, but I must tell you, 
with sorrow, that I am entirely unqualified for it. I know 
nothing of music, or French, or any of the modern accom- 
plishments. I have had largely to teach myself, and am 
capable of taking the charge of a district school where only 
the most ordinary branches are taught." 

"And that's really all we want for Maudft. X^^tot xsiTiKv^ 
and French, and those things, there'll be \me euoxi^^ wA 
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she's quite behind school -girls of her age, having passed all 
her life in South America, where it's too warm, or the peo- 
ple are too lazj, to study." 

"How eager and sensible the little lady does talk 1" thought 
Guy Humphreys, who was vastly amused at the importance 
she assumed in this interview. 

There was a lurking gleam of fun in his eyes, which neu- 
tralized the extreme gravity of his tones, as he said : 

"I was not aware until thR moment, Mrs. Humphreys, 
that you had investigated so thoroughly the social and edu- 
cational habits of South America I" 

Evelyn leaned back in her chair and laughed merrily. 

" That is the way. Miss Strong, in which he always treats 
my opinions on any serious subject. But I'm right in this 
one, for all that I" 

" I didn't dispute it, my dear I I only wondered where you 
had attained such a degree of information." Then he turned 
to Janet, who had been considerably amused with all this. 
"But, to return to the matter in hand, I a;Ssure you, you 
need have no scruples wfth regard to your qualifications for 
teaching our little girl. She wants to learn just what your 
scholars in the school over there do — how to read and write 
and spell, with the multiplication table, and the first princi- 
ples of geography. We^can get her masters for the orna- 
mental branches as soon a^ it is necessary. So, if this is 
your only scruple, don't let it stand in your way for a mo- 
ment." 

*' It is my only one, *Mr. Humphreys," answered Janet, 
who had .now regained her self-possession. "I need not 
tell you how glad I must be to accept your offer, or that, 
if you intrust your niece to my care, I shall do the best that 
lies in my power for her instruction." 

" Then it is a bargain, I think. Now about the salary. 
* What will satisfy you for the year ?" 

" I have not the slightest idea what my services will be 
worth to you. You will satisfy me by settling that," she 
answered. 

The gentleman named a sum which far exceeded her ex- 
pectations. It was more than double the amount which she 
received as district school teacher. All collateral matters 
were easily adjusted. Janet feared there might be some 
difificulty in getting the committee to provide another 
teacher before the close of the term, but Mr. Humphreys 
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said be conid manage that, in a tone which left no dovi^t as 
to bis faith in his own powers of convincing that angast 
body, and it was settled before be left that Janet should, on 
the following week, take up her home in the Humphreys' 
mansion on the hill. 

" Oh, isn't she pretty, Gay I I'm certain that I shall like 
her," said Mrs. Humphreys, as her husband banded her into 
the carriage. 

But for Janet — she went straight to her room, the far- 
mer's curious wife baring to content herself as she best 
could, with the teacher's promise of relating all which had 
-transpired during the interview: and sinking down on her 
knees by the bedside, she sobbed out her thanks to God for 
the new gift He had sent her. And so it was that Ja^et 
Strong took her new fortune. 

" Come here, Maude ! I want to tell you about the new 
governess you're to have next week," said Guy Humphreys 
to the little girl, as she entered the room to bid him and 
Mrs. Humphreys good night. 

The little orphan rubbed her fingers into her sleepy brown 
eyes; and shook her short curls decidedly. 

''I don't like governesses ! They're always old and cross 
and ugly, like .duennas. The little English girl I loved in 
South America told me so, an^ she knew, for she had one 
in London I" 

" Oh, but this lady is of a different type altogether 1" an- 
swered Guy, amused at the child's picture of her typical gov- 
erness. " She's young and very pretty, and will be very 
kind, and teach you a great many nice things that you will 
like to learn." 

" I shan't like to learn anything I I'd rather play with you 
and Aunt Evelyn. It's a great deal nicer than studying I" 
persisted the child. 

And so, finding that the prejudice had taken deep root 
in her mind, Guy desisted from further remark on the sub- 
ject, certain that when the little girl saw her new governess, 
all these preconceived notions would be put to flight The 
event proved his wisdom. 

The Woodleaf committee was easily induced by Guy's rep- 
resentations to provide another teacher for the red school- 
house ; and at the appointed time, Janet made her advent at 
the stone mansion, and Ker shy, but bright-faced little ^vl^vI^ 
was reluctaDtlf led in tc\see her. 
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"She is only a little younger than I, when I was left 
fatherless and motherless too I'' thought Janet, and this gave 
some new softness to her face and voice, as she asked, "Will 
you come and let me see you, my child ?" and Maude went, 
with her eyes wide and searching on her new teacher *s face. 

Mr. Humphreys watched the meeting with a good deal 
of interest. 

" There, Maude I didn't I tell you the truth ? Don't you 
think you will like Miss Strong, after all ?" 

" Yes, I think I shall, Uncle Guy," was the child's decided 
answer, and she pnt np her mouth for a kiss. 

What a change to Janet Strong, from the farm-house, 
with its coarse, narrow, cramped life, to this charmed one in 
the stone mansion I Her very chamber, with its soft colors 
and luxurious furniture, was fairly an inspiration; and then 
she had the beauty of pictures, the inspiration of music, the 
graces and stimulants of a refined social life about her. 

It was surprising that she sank into it so easily; but 
Janet Strong had some inward grace which readily shaped 
itself into outward harmony, and she very easily adjusted 
herself to these new conditions. It often at first suggested 
Mrs. Kenneth's to her, only her position now was totally un- 
like the one she occupied there. 

Mrs. Humphreys, like all undisciplined, impulsive natures, 
took vehement likes and dislikes, and she had conceived a 
strong fancy for Janet, and as the two were thrown much 
into each other's society in their country home, Mrs. Hum- 
phreys made a confidant of Janet, and treated her in all re- 
spects like an equal. 

Then, there was a large library, in whose contents the 
young governess fed her half-starved mind, and Maude was 
not the only one who made surprising leaps in knowledge. 
Mr. Humphreys too was greatly interested in his young 
governess. She was unlike any woman he had ever met, 
for Janet's necessary self-dependence had wrought in her 
strength and solidity of character; and yet, sensible as 
she was, there was a peculiar simplicity and frankness about 
her. 

" She was worth a dozen ordinary women," he often re- 
marked to his wife, who had a good-natured pleasure in re- 
peating this bit of flattery to the individual who was the 
subject of it. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Six months had passed. Yon can form some conception 
of what they must have been to this Janet Strong, lifted 
suddenly out of the barrenness and toil of her past, into this 
new, warm, luxurious present. 

In her case, of course, happiness was greatly heightened 
and intensified by contrast. Out from the background of 
hard and dreary years, stood these days in their fullness of 
light and beauty, like some wonderful romance, and she 
walked amid them for awhile like one in a dream, half afraid 
the good was too vast and sudden to be real. 

Of course tWs feeling of novelty, this delicious sense of 
change and^nj^ment; «must wear l^lf out after a time. 
Life has no circumstances, or positions, which sooner or later 
do not. develop their peculiar trials, their responsibilities, 
which cannot be shirked, their relations and duties which 
must be endured and fulfilled. 

But Janet had not come to these yet, and it was natural, 
if, perhaps not wisest, that she should fancy this new life 
into whose soft lap she had fallen should last forever ; tha 
her days should go singing down its streams, that its banks 
should always lift their sheets of bloom on either side of her, 
and that little 'bark of hers need no one to stand at the 
helm, for the years would never bring it again out into the 
broad sea, where the storms should walk in their wrath and 
darkness. 

She expected in some vague sense — we are all so apt to do 
that — that the future would redeem that heavy debt of loss 
and denial which her childhood and youth owed to her. 

She was not indolent now'; all her faculties were awake, 
stimulated by the new tributaries which flowed into and 
enlarged her existence. Music, pictures, books, culti- 
vated society — all that these could give her she drank in 
greedily. 

When nature sets out to make a lady,i\.laV^^ %. ^q^^ ^%.^ 
of bard and Btabborn circumstance io l\vYr«.i\.\i«t. ^^\i<t^» 
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Strong proved this in a variety of ways, and one was the 
eagerness with which she availed herself of her present op- 
portunities, seeking growth and improvement amid these new 
social and intellectaal influences. 

To Goy Humphreys and his wife there was always a slight 
but perpetual mystery about their governess. Thoroughly 
well-bred as were these two, and fastidious, both by nature 
and education, it was certainly remarkable that Janet, thrown 
with them constantly as she was, hardly ever transgressed 
any canon of etiquette ; her intuitions were so delicate, her 
observations so acute, that even in the eyes of these people, 
they fairly stood her in the stead of cultivation, or expe- 
rience. 

So she always carried to them something of the interest 
and mystery of a heroine. Neither this man nor woman could 
comprehend how a young girl, without advantages of family, 
fortune, or cultivation, could make of herself what Janet 
had, little imagining how much they themselves were con- 
tributing to the result. 

The young govemfts perhaps had some vague intuition, 
which did not develop itself into consciousness, of the atti- 
tude in which she stood toward Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys ; 
at all events, she never indulged them with the details of 
her history, and this silence, entirely removed from all aflfec- 
tation on Janet's part, was certainly more dignified, and 
helped to maintain her position in the eyes of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Humphreys. 

Do not mistake me here. She made no attempt to elevate 
herself in the eyes of these two by hinting that her past was 
dififerent, or better than it was ; she made no capital out of 
their interest or curiosity, and she said to them : 

'' I am an orphan, without fortune or a congenial friend in 
the world. I have experienced many privations, and strug- , 
gled up to this time through many bitter trials, and if I am 
worthy of your, or anybody's regard, or ever accomplish 
anything, I shall owe it to nobody, but God, and myself, 
unless, it may be, to the mother who left her last kiss on my 
lips before I had seen my twelfth birthday." 

This was about all Janet vouchsafed of her life, all cer- 
tainly her employers had a right to ask, and although Eve- 
lyn Humphreys did manifest sometime^ a little natural cnri- 
ositjr on this fiubject, she was quite too well-bred to push her 
inqairies so far as to embarrass Ylw ^o^etTi^^. 
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"I am sure," she said, occasionally, to her husband, ** that 
Miss Janet has seen good society, although she never sug- 
gests it. It would be quite impossible for her to appear as 
she does, if she'd always lived in this out-of-the-way old 
town, with only coarse, uncultivated people about her." 

"It would hardly be possible, I think," Mr. Humphreys 
would answer, laying down his paper, for he usually mani- 
fested more interest when Janet was the subject of his wife's 
indolent gossip, than he did when she talked of her other 
friends. 

" There's no doubt about it, Guy, that there's some great 
mystery about our governess." 

'* Well, whatever it is, you may be sure, Evelyn, she has 
no reason to be ashamed of it. That face of hers will stand 
witness for her fidelity anywhere."^ 

" Of course it would, Guy I I have as much faith in Migs 
Janet, in every respect, as I have in any woman in the world, 
and every day I like her better. " , 

And so the harmless criticisms ebbed and flowed about 
the young girl ; and the winter went over her, and the spring 
dawned and ripened into May, and brought her down to 
this afternoon, of which I was about to tell, when I com- 
menced this chapter. 

It was somewhere in the middle of May, and the earth 
was full of the great, new joy of its resurrection. The air 
was spiced with the scent of apple-blossoms and springing 
grass. The sunshine poured its bright warmth everywhere, 
touching all things into fullness of life, and beauty, and 
gladness. 

And after the day's lessons were over, Janet Strong came 
out of the house, and walked among the paths which sloped 
and circled down to the little pond. She had no definite 
aim in this walk, only the warmth and life outside called to 
her, and she would have followed the path had it led any- 
where else. 

The gladness of sky and earth entered into all the open 
doors of this girl's soul, and glowed outward in her face 
again, lifting it into new light, and glow. There was a 
flounce of daintily trained shrubbery all along the bank of 
this pond, broken in one place where two or three steps went 
down into the stream, and close by these the boat was 
moored which had been laid up all wmlet, ^Ai^viWOa. "Cfeft 
gardener bad brought out that very day. 
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So Janet Strong stood still and watched the pretty row- 
boat softly rocking on the water. . She held her little son 
hat in her hands. Perhaps, never in her whole life had she 
herself looked qaite so pretty as she did standing there on 
the bank of the pond, amid the sunshine and the dark fringe 
of shrubbery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys had been absent for a couple 
of days, visiting some friends thirty miles off, and were not 
expected home for a couple more. 

** I never expected to be so happy as this in my life !" 
murmured Janet, her memory slipping away down into 
other springs, not like this one. 

"I am heartily glad to hear you say that, Miss Janet 1*' 
said a voice at her side. 

She started, and there was Guy Humphreys standing by 
her. It was very natural that the young girl should blush 
with surprise and embarrassment at being overheard — 
whether the blushes had root in any deeper emotion, Janet 
could not herself have told at that moment, but blushes 
were certainly becoming to her. 

" Mr. Humphreys — is it possible — I thought you were in 
Stoneham !" she faltered. 

" I suppose so, but I had an errand into the adjoining 
town, and fearing that you might be lonely, I concluded to 
run over and see how it fared with you." 

It certainly indicated a great degree of solicitude on the 
part of the gentleman, to ride twenty-five miles and back, 
merely to assure himself of his governess's comfort, when 
the housekeeper and the servants had this in especial charge I 
Janet's face and voice showed she felt it. 

** Thank you, Mr. Humphreys I You have hardly allowed 
me to give any limit to your kindness and care, but this new 
proof of it is greater than even I could have imagined." 

"You have a wonderful faculty of turning pretty compli- 
ments, Miss Janet. I am a man, and awkward of speech 
like the rest of my sex, so I must express my sense of your 
pretty speech in the most delicate way I can ;" and he bent 
down and kissed softly the half-drooping forehead of Janet 
Strong. 

*' Oh, Mr. Humphreys, you should not 1" she faltered, with 
a little, struggling, half-deprecatory gesture, in which, how- 
ever, was no anger. 

^^Perbapa not; but you shoxiVdn?^ \i«i.^^ «ji^^^x<5i^\si^S)Q 
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sweetly that I coald not express my gratitade in a less 
grateful way 1" 

She did not reply; she stood still in a pretty confusion of 
face, which was as attractive as the most accomplished co- 
quette's, though Janet was not one. 

Then Mr. Humphreys led the conversation into othef 
channels; of the weather, and the grounds, and Maude's 
progress in her studies; and at last the gardener came 
along, and after his surprise at seeing his young master was 
over, he took them both around to the beds of crocuses and 
hyacinths, which had opened during the last three days in a' 
great surf of gold and purple bloom. 

And here Maude, watching from the front windows, de- 
scried them. In a moment the child was out of the front 
door, and bounding down the walk. 

"Uncle Guy I Uncle Guy I where in the world did you 
come from ?" 

He took her in his arms and kissed her. 

"From Stoneham, my little girl!" 

"But what made you come back without Aunt Evelyn ?" ' 

" Oh I I had several matters, which your small head 
wouldn't contain, to see about ; such as giving the gardener 
some suggestions, learning whether I'd had any important 
telegrams or letters from the city, etc. I" 

Maude was easily satisfied ; but there was a pleased gleam 
in the eyes of Janet Strong. She knew that none of these 
ostensible reasons had brought Mr. Humphreys home, and 
of all the world, she only knew it. 

They all went up to the house together, chatting over 
ordinary matters; and here the gentleman was persuaded 
by the housekeeper to remain to supper, and was obliged to 
start away the moment that was over. Janet and Maude 
accompanied him to the door, as was natural. He kissed 
the little girl, and then sent her off to find a pamphlet which 
he had inadvertently left on the hall table, and during the 
brief interval in which the child was gone, he took leave of 
his governess in a way that — would not have pleased his 
wife Evelyn, and she was not naturally a jealous woman. 

Janet watched with Maude the carriage out of si^^^ht, and 
then ran up to her room, in a flutter of pleased excitement. 
Now I am not painting any faultless heroine, any incarna- 
tion of all saintly and impossible virlnea, bviX) «v\sv^^ ^nr<^« 
man, hardly that yet, a young girl, ml\i iv^\fti^t \\\ft.\A^\iQt 
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fortune, with nobody in the wide world to warn or counsel 
her; a young girl in many respects singularly attractiye, 
with many fine attributes of character, with good sense, and 
on the whole, earnest desires to do right; but still impres- 
sible, susceptible, carrying ever with her some vague sense 
of loss and unfulfillment in her life. 

She was not above caring for admiration. It pleased, 
delighted her, as it does most of her sex, and I think she 
was peculiarly susceptible to it, because with her there were 
no family ties to take its place. And she had come to know 
before this — no matter how — women usually have an unerr- 
ing instinct in such cases, that Guy Humphreys admired her; 
a knowledge that would have flattered almost any woman. 

He had, however, by no word or gesture, ever given ex- 
pression to this feeling, until that afternoon ; but the kiss by 
the pond, so light and reverential that it hardly grazed her 
forehead — that parting at the door, and, above all, that ride 
of twenty- five miles and back, just for an hour or two of her 
society, told to Janet Strong its own story. 

And she walked up and down her room, while the dark- 
ness came up slowly and drowned the twilight, with a pleased 
smile about her lips, and a gleam of triumph in her eyes, 
her memory gathering up and feeding her vanity with every 
word, and tone, and gesture of this man's, and marveling 
greatly within herself to find that she had been able to in- 
spire a man like Mr. Humphreys with interest and admira- 
tion. 

He was not one of those weak sort of men whom the 
sight of a pretty face always throws off their balance; 
neither was he worse than that, a man who liked on all oc- 
casions to prove his power over women by awakening an 
interest and tenderness for himself on their part. For all 
this Guy Humphreys was too high-toned and honorable a 
man. But Janet Strong was a different sort of woman from 
any who had come in his way. There was in her so much 
freshness and simplicity, combined with so much intelligence 
and reserve power, as her life had proved, that she was a 
- perpetual interest and study to the accomplished and criti- 
cal gentleman. 

The women whom be had known, had been daintily and 
tenderly reared; whatsoever they were, they owed in a 
large sense to circumstances ; s but here was one against 
wJjose whole life thej had set their fac^s, Tfko could in most 
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things, fairly take her place among the women of his circle, 
and bear off the palm from many of them. This was what 
puzzled the man. Besides, there was nothing in the re* 
motest degree masculine about Janet. She was naturally 
somewhat shy when her subject did not possefss her, and her 
passion for improvement led the way to long and frequent 
conversations betwixt the gentleman and his governess ; 
and the straightforward simplicity and eagerness with which 
Janet asked her questions, and received his communications, 
were something entirely new, and as he termed it, " very re- 
freshing" to Guy Humphreys. 

At last there came a soft knock at Janet's door.* She 
knew who it was before she opened it, and found Maude in 
her night-dress. 

** Why, I had no idea it was so late I" 

**What makes you stay up here in the dark, all alone?" 
asked the child, with that pretty peremptoriness which every- 
body allowed in her. 

'* Well, a fancy IVe happened to take." 

"And I shall make my evening prayer here in the dark, 
with the stars looking in at the window ?" said Maude, for 
the twilight was almost gone now. 

" Yes, if you like, dear," answered Janet, softly. 

So the child knelt down, and looked like a white cloud 
drifted to the floor, as she clasped her hands on her govern- 
ess's lap, and lisped out her evening petitions in her young, 
serious voice, closing with that one prayer, which in its wor- 
ship, and supplication, articulates all human need and trust, 
and whose sentence is the eternal witness of that tie, close 
and blessed, between the earthly child and the Infinite Pa- 
rent, "Our Father, who art in Heaven." Maude rose up. 

"Will you kiss me good night here ?" laying her hand on 
the curls of the little pupil she had grown to love, almost 
as a mother her first-born. 

"Yes — ^yes; only first I should like to ask you a ques- 
tion, Miss Janet;" a little uncertainty and gravity in her 
tones. 

" Well, what is it ?" 

" I don't think that quite all this prayer belongs to us, to 
such foljjs as you and me ?" 

The child's voice crept slowly and cautiously along the 
words, as though she sought somehow to fortify her ia^Q.wv;i^^ 

7* 
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by them, as children are apt to when they deal with doabts 
and abstractions. 

" What part of the prayer, Maude ?" asked her govemesa, 
curiously. 

" Why, that part which says, * Keep ua from temptation. 
Deliver us from evil.' It must mean very wicked folks, such 
OS murderers, and thieves, and liars, you know," her voice 
going glibly enough along her meaning now. 

Janet Strong drew her breath. Was an angel speaking 
to her through this child ? 

" I think, Maude, that prayer is for just such people as 
you and me I" 

'* You do ! What temptation have you and I had, what 
evils to be delivered from, this very day now ?" concentrat- 
ing all the force of her argument in a practical application 
of it. 

" Kept not only from wrong acts, my child, but from all 

f wrong, and angry and foolish thoughts; from all vain, un- 

; worthy and selfish feeling, which our Father in Heaven 

' could not approve of, and which we should blush to carry 

before him — this is what the prayer means," answered Janet, 

feeling as though she was uttering her own condemnation, 

yet none the less would she hold back the truth because of 

this. 

Maude drew her breath. 

"I didn't think it went so deep as that." 

" Didn't you ? I'm afraid we are all apt to forget it But 
to-night, after you are snugly tucked up in bed, just go care- 
fully over all the hours of this day, and see if you can't recall 
some wrong word, or thought, or act, which brings the prayer 
home to you too." 

Maude kissed her teacher with a new feeling of solemnity 
that night, and went out softly with her own thoughts. And 
Janet sat alone with hers in the starlight. That question of 
her little pupil still stood in her soul awaiting its answer. 
Had she too, this day, been "Kept from temptation, and 
delivered from evil ?" 

Had not both of these come to her in the soft kiss which 
Guy Humphreys had pressed on her forehead, standing there 
in the warm May light by the thick shrubbery, with the boat 
rocking at her feet? 

If Evelyn, his wife, had been there, would he have ca- 
ressed her so ? Would he go back lo-\i^^^i\. «b\i^ \.^\\\i^\ ^VV he 
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had done 7 To these qnestions Janet's instincts could make 
but one answer ; still she tried to put them aside ; they were 
not pleasant ones. She got up and paced her chamber in 
the darkness, and told her conscience that it was very absurd 
and squeamish to put such a harmless little gallantry in such 
a light, that neither she nor Mr. Humphreys meant anything 
by the act, or the permitting of it. 

But when she looked out of the window, there were the 
steadfast stars, and still over the waves of her disturbed 
thoughts rode and anchored in the deep places of her soul 
the soft voice of Maude Woolcott, *'Keep us from tempta- 
tion, and deliver us from evil." 

And at last she turned and faced the thought. Was there 
any " temptation" here ? If Mr. Humphreys really was 
interested in, admired, was in a certain sense fond of her 
— was it wrong ? And now Janet was honest with herself 
— putting away with a struggle all vanity and personal feel- 
ing from the matter; and so her thoughts, as once before, 
cleared themselves out into the truth. She saw that this 
thing must inevitably result in unhappincss for both of them. 
The spirit of such a revelation must be kept secret from all 
the world, as well as any expression of it. 

What right had she to entertain toward Guy Humphreys 
a feeling which his wife must regard as a wrong done to 
herself? And what right had Guy Humphreys to bestow 
caresses on her, which he would not for a moment permit 
Mrs. Humphreys to receive from another man ? Her friend, 
steadfast, affectionate, he might be, but something more and 
tenderer than this, something that all high apd pure souls 
of men and women must universally condemn, this some- 
thing without name, more than friend, less than lover, Guy 
Humphreys must not be to her. 

It would be very pleasant, doubtless, walking in these paths 
that they might christen friendship, but there was tempta- 
tion lurking there, and evil beyond. 

And then the fair face of the girl-wife, who had received 
her into her home and treated her, unknown stranger as she 
was, in all respects like a friend and equal, seemed to rise 
up and reproach Janet. Not that she believed it in her 
power, as it certainly never entered her thought, to win the 
allegiance of Guy Humphreys from his wife, but she might 
.intrude on thoughts and interests to whiclvE^^l'^u ^Vorcw^ V^\ 
ri^ht or title, and here Janet began to fe^\AXv^ xi^^vi q?IS.qx*Cv- 
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fying herself. She was not in love with this man, but his 
admiration was so pleasant to her that in the end it might 
become a necessity to her happiness. It would be best, even 
now, to watch herself, and to allow neither thought nor fancy 
to slip off into these dangerous channels. ''God helping 
me," said Janet, lifting her steadfast face to the stars, "I 
will do the right in this matter." 

So her will gathered itself up once more mightily, and 
that night, when her voice failed to carry its burdens, her 
soul took it up and bore it before God, "Keep us from tempta- 
tion, and deliver us from evil." 

''Miss Janet," said Maude, coming to her governess next 
morning, after breakfast, '* I thought over what we talked of, 
after I was in bed last night, and I found it was iust as you 
said, that the prayer was intended for me too." 

Janet caught the child to her heart. " So did 1 1" she 
said softly. 

Maude looked up in a great surprise, but there was some- 
thing in the face of her governess just then which prevented 
her making any further inquiries. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

At the time appointed, Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys re- 
turned. The latter was in the most sparkling mood, full of 
eflfervescing delight at getting home again, with all kinds of 
amusing and picturesque stories of her visit. She had a 
demonstrative meeting for Maude, and one hardly less so for 
Janet, scattering her brightness, very much like sunbeams, 
everywhere, only there was more restlessness, and less warmth 
in it, for Evelyn Humphreys was only a child still, and a 
spoiled one at that. 

Mr. Humphreys met his governess very cordially, but not 
just as he had done that day by the pond. 

That afternoon, however, Janet entered the library in 
search of a book, and to her surprise found Mr. Humphreys, 
reading some letters, when she fancied him in the grounds 
with his gardener. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, sir," with her hand on the door 
knob, ** I will not interrupt you. Another time will answer 
my purpose as well." 

'' Come in — come in, Miss Janet," insisted the gentleman. 
" I shall be vexed if the sight of me actually frightens you 
away. What were you in quest of?" 

" Only the last volume of Louis the Fourteenth's Reign, 
but my want is not imperative." 

Mr. Humphreys took the Tolume from the shelf, brought it 
forward, and handed it to Janet. 

As she received it his hand closed softly, and tightly over 
hers. "Miss Janet," he said, "I was not satisfied with the 
welcome which you gave me this morning." 

Poor Janet I It was a cruel moment for her. She could 
not bear the thought of offending this man, her friend, her 
benefactor, and the old love of admiration came over her. 
She faltered a moment, and then the thought of her prayer 
came in and rescued her. "You must \i«tv^ ^ox^Q\X.^\i, xs^l 
dear sir: I said I was intensely glad lo ^^^ ^oxi ^\A^^^. 
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Homphreys back, and I am not demonstrative, as yoa know. 
That meant a great deal with me." 

"Perhaps so; but I did not say all I wished to;" and he 
bent down his face, and in a moment the little scene by the 
pond would have been repeated. 

Janet drew her head back swiftly. The blushes were alive 
in her cheeks, but her voice was faithful to her this time, as 
she drew back. "No, Mr. Humphreys, that is a kind of 
welcome back which I have no right nor title to, unless 
Mrs. Humphreys is by to indorse it." 

The gentleman looked at her with a half thwarted, half 
perplexed face. ''But supposing Mrs. Humphreys, as is 
quite possible, should object to so explicit an avowal of my 
sentiments, thinking that they impinged somewhat on her 
rights ?" 

" Then certainly, sir, I ought to." 

There was no mistaking Janet now. Her steadfast voice, 
her whole face, lifted itself into a meaning which could not 
be mistaken. 

The courtly gentleman was chagrined, baffled. " I thought 
you regarded me as your friend. Miss Janet, in some deeper 
sense than society permits to that name," he s^id in a tone 
half crest-fallen, a good deal wounded, a little reproachful. 

"In every true and honorable sense I hope I may always 
do this, Mr. Humphreys;" and her voice almost uncon- 
sciously shaded the adjectives with a deeper meaning. 

Guy Humphreys' nature was one that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances wonld respond promptly to a sentiment like this ; 
but just now wounded vanity, and defeated pride, held the 
fiiastery. 

"And did you fancy that I wished to be your friend in 
any lower sense ?" a little petulant, a little indignant. But 
Janet had taken the first step, and that had given her 
courage. 

" Whatever I may have fancied, Mr. Humphreys, I believe 
that you have the will, as you certainly have the power, to 
prove you are — all I said." 

It was hard to resist the sweet, earnest face turned up to 
him now; still, it would have taken a better man than Guy 
Humphreys to acknowledge on the moment that he had been 
weak, and wrong, and baffled in it all, too, by a woman, that 
in' the world's eyes, at least, was greatly his inferior, althougli 
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be did not think of Janet in this light. He made one more 
effort. 

"And so I am to be your friend only just so far as Mrs. 
Humphreys has knowledge and gives consent ?" 

"Only just so far." A smile came with the words, but 
somehow, at that moment, Guy Humphreys thought of sun- 
shine upon a rock. 

The man's face cleared up a little. He took the girPs 
hand and touched it to his lips. " Well, then, just so much 
as this, I am ready and willing to confess to Mrs. Hum- 
phreys ;" and he returned to the library. 

Janet went her way. Perhaps you will think she had 
only acted right in this matter, and deserved no especial 
credit for it. But it is a hard thing sometimes to "only act 
just right," especially when insidious, and very pleasant temp- 
tations beguile us. When the millennium comes, and not 
before, we may do that. 

If the temptation had come in a more overt form, she 
might have braced herself to resist it, but this flattering pre- 
ference of Guy Humphreys carried so fair and innocent a 
face, and then you must recollect, she had no friends to warn 
and advise her in a matter of this kind. She could not see 
that this private flirtation with a married man, for call it by 
what softer name we may, it would have inevitably developed 
itself into this, could only ultimate in pain and heartburning 
and unhappiness. 

Her sense of right would grow confused ; her judgment 
lose, more or less, its balance ; her vanity would be stimu- 
lated ; her emotions strained, and if she had not actually 
fallen in love with the gentleman, his attentions and admira- 
tion would have awakened an interest, and a class of emo- 
tions, that must have held her in a constantly morbid, and 
unhealthful state of feeling. 

And when the end came, as sooner or later it must, there 
would have been wasted thought, and emotions to lament, 
and unhappy memories, which, if not keen remorse, would 
not be readily laid to sleep, and throughout their whole inter- 
course a constant sense of something hidden and wrong in 
spiritf whose tendency could only be to relax the whole 
moral tone of her character. And Guy Humphreys, al- 
though he might recoil at the thought of doing Janet any 
serious wrong, would have done just wbal msbxv^ tsi^x^'^^^xi^^^ 
who make far greater professions Iban Wi\^ ovi^ ^\^,\i»»^^ 
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allowed and inyited the fine tendrils of her feelings to wind 
themselves about him, and in his secret soul he would have 
hugged with delight the consciousness of the power he had 
gained over this girl. 

And he would have gone on, knowing all the while that 
he was doing Janet an irretrievable wrong — that only out 
of long pain, and struggle, could she be delivered from the 
snare in which he was entrapping her, and that he must 
leave a scar on her soul which it was doubtful whether time 
could ever efface. 

All this Guy Humphreys would have known, and yet, his 
gratified self-love would have led him to pursue the game, 
not without frequent expostulations of his better nature — 
not without occasional remorse and regret, and certainly not 
without his own feelings were deeply enlisted in the matter. 
He would probably have stopped short of any overt dis- 
loyalty to his wife, but the spirit of the flirtation would 
have been the same, and from its roots, sooner or later, he 
must have reaped his harvest of lost self-respect, of bitter, 
and, remorseful memories. 

Janet did not suspect half of the misery from which that 
small heroism of hers had delivered her. She went to her 
room and sat down with her book in her lap, and went over 
the interview in her thoughts. She knew she had done right, 
she was glad of it, but yet she was very much afraid that 
she had given Mr. Humphreys abiding offense, and that he 
would treat her with only cool politeness in future. 

She felt quite too much solicitation on this subject, for 
she was very far from perfect, at the best, and was not half 
willing enough to leave results in their own place. 

Before night, however, she was set at rest here. Mr. 
Humphreys and she came upon each other unexpectedly, 
on the back piazza, where she had gone to enjoy some 
early roses and hyacinths, which the gardener had placed 
there. 

The first feeling of mortified vanity and baffled self-love 
had worn itself off, and his better self had gained the ascend- 
ant. It had cleared even the face of Guy Humphreys, 
as he gave Janet his hand. "I have been thinking over 
what you said to me this morning," looking at her with a 
smile. 

*'ADd how did jou think of it, Mr. Humphreys?" 
''Well, I Baally concluded thai you ^ret^ ^ \:^\asaViaXi\^ 
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sensible little woman, Miss Janet, although yon made me 
feel like a very great fool, or something worse." 

" Oh, I hope not I Nothing, I assure yoa, was further 
from my intention." 

** Most likely I The dedaction from the premises, how- 
ever, was a logical one, although you were in nowise re- 
sponsible for it; but, Miss Janet, you have shown me to 
myself in a very silly and absurd light, and that is a little 
more than I ever had the grace to acknowledge to any 
woman before. And 'now, because my punishment has 
been severe enough, will you forgive me, and take me for 
what you said, your friend, in every true and honorable 
sense ?" 

There were tears in the eyes of Janet Strong, and the 
two clasped hands in this new covenant, in which was neither 
weakness nor sin. 

" I was not wrong in believing you had the will to be this 
to me," she said. 

At this moment Evelyn danced out on the veranda, for 
through the stir and brightness of the spring days she was 
restless and migratory as a bird. 

As the lady met her husband and her governess, she 
started with a tragic pantomime of surprise and indigna- 
tion. 

" Miss Janet," said the little lady, with a laugh in her 
eyes, which took from tone and gesture all their tragic em- 
phasis, " I have borne my sorrows in meekness and silence, 
until both have ceased to be a virtue. It is with me a set- 
tled conviction that you have enticed my husband from his 
marital allegiance, and that I am an unloved, neglected, out- 
raged wife I What further proof could I desire of all this, 
than coming thus suddenly upon a private conference be- 
twixt you and Mr. Humphreys, when I fancied one in the 
school-room, the other in the grapery ?" 

"Evelyn, my dear, what a charming actress your father's 
fortune spoiled I The drama is your vocation." 

" Don't think to appease my roused indignation by prettily 
turned compliments," shrugging her shoulders. " Will you 
solemnly affirm that this meeting was entirely unpremedi- 
tated on your part, Mr. Humphreys ?" 

"Entirely I I came out here to see how my roses and hy- 
acinths were progressing, and found a laNt^t \)cl«Ql ^NSiwst 
among them, " 

8 
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''The man doesn't hesitate to avow his sentiments, right 
in my presence I" exclaimed Mrs. Hamphreys, with another 
pantomime, which said something her eyes did not. 

" There is no danger, my dear madam, so long as such 
sentiments are only attered in yonr presence," interposed 
Janet. 

"I did not think of the matter in that light Yon al- 
ways have something so sensible, so straight to the pointy 
little lady, that nobody can dispute it. And you will assure 
me, Mr. Humphreys, that it is only in your wife's presence 
you would make such a compliment to Miss Janet ?" 

Evelyn Humphreys did not suspect how near the truth 
her jesting question struck, or that the young teacher's 
glowing cheeks had some deeper source than the light talk 
of the moment. 

'' I can positively affirm that Miss Janet would not listen 
to any such speeches, if I made them outside of my wife's 
presence." 

A new joy thrilled Janet at these words. Already she 
was reaping her reward for what she had done. She turned 
and looked at Mrs. Humphreys with her glad eyes, in which 
was some meaning that the lady could not interpret. 

But there was some language of truth and loyalty in her 
face, which moved the impulsive little woman : 

"I know she wouldn't," she said. *'I would trust Miss 
Janet under any circumstances in the world. She is true to 
the core." 

"Do you really place my integrity so high as that?" 
asked Janet, hardly conscious of what she said, only know- 
ing one thing, that she would prove herself worthy of the 
young wife's trust through all future temptation. 

"Yes, just so high," said Evelyn Humphreys, half re- 
peating in her own face the gravity which she saw in 
Janet's. 

Guy Humphreys listened to all this — watching the two 
women. What he thought of it all, neither his face nor his 
worcjs showed, only Janet felt there was some secret, per- 
haps unacknowledged motive which prompted him to say, 
suddenly and soberly, to his wife : 

"Evelyn, do you think it would be possible for you to be 
jealous of me ?" 

The joung wife's face fell into a momentary meditation as 
she looked off at the possibility, aud \i^t t«i^^ wi^^oVi^^'et^ 
Almost stern as she answered : 
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"I might, if you gave me occasion for it." 

Janet drew a long breath of thankfulness. And after- 
ward this struggle through which she had come was not 
without its salutary effect upon her life and character, and 
they drew from it some new moral power of resistance. 

She had been in quite too relaxed and too receptive a 
state, drifting along with the smooth currents of her pleasant, 
luxurious life, and letting them carry her pretty much as 
they would, feeling that she was nestled down in a delightful 
security, where there was nothing to be resisted, nothing to 
be overcome. 

But this trial stirred her; her conscience was quickened, 
her higher faculties aroused themselves. She began to feel 
that here too she might render some service, have some in- 
fluence for good. She had not been overcome of adversity, 
she told herself; with God's help she would not be of pros- 
perity. 

And n'^w the large old country mansion, over which the 
winter had gone dreamily, in its soft, white garments, began 
to rouse itself iftto some new life of bustle and anticipation. 

Mrs. Humphreys declared she had hibernated quite long 
enough, and relished the thought of seeing some of her city 
friends again. 

"It's such a charming place, letting alone the attraction 
of Guy's society and mine, that I've no doubt we shall be 
overrun with company before the summer is out," she said 
to Janet. 

And Janet thought of the winter, with its happy, brood- 
ing quiet, and longed to take Maude and hide herself and 
her little pupil off somewhere in the heart of the deep green 
gammer, where the gay city people who were about to make 
their advent would never disturb them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was half library and half sitting-room, combining the 
best features of both in an attractive and home-like way, and 
the master of the honse sat here alone on this evening of 
which I have somewhat to tell you. 

A young man still, among his early thirties, with a face 
that on the first glance you would be likely to call homely — 
most people did — for the features were large, and lacked 
fineness and regularity of outline. But it was a face which 
bore scrutiny, which, the more you investigated it, the more 
you found in it to interest and attract. The gray/ thought- 
ful eyes grew pleasant and animated, and looked at you 
from a soul that had no concealments — noting of fear or 
shame to hold back — eyes that gave you hints, if you studied 
them long and wisely, of fair and goodly chambers, bung 
with purple and fine linen, in this man's soul, where, if one 
could but find the key to enter, there would be room ever^ 
after to come and go, and find princely entertainment. 

Bryant Whitney sat by the table this evening, just as he 
never sat outside of this room ; that comfortable, lounging 
attitude seemed fitted to no other place. Books and papers 
were scattered profusely about him; indeed, two sides of 
the room were lined from floor to ceiling with these ; but 
his paper had slipped from his hands, and he was resting 
his head on one while his eyes were on the grate, whose bed 
of anthracite was now one wide blossom of living fire, and 
the thoughts of this man had gone far out of the pleasant 
room where he sat — out into a cold that was sterner and 
bitterer than that winter's night was. 

The years were once more driving their sleet-and storm 
in his face, and he was making his way against them with 
all the might and stress of his soul, fronting his hard, piti- 
less fate, boy as he was, with a resolution that taxed every 
fiber and faculty to meet and conquer it. 

Poverty, and all that comes of it, had the boyhood and 
jroath of this man Bryant Whitney kwoxf^xi to \.\:i^ cote. His 
(80) 
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father had failed in business and died in one year, leaving 
his mother, a delicate, mimosa-natured woman, with three 
children dependent solely on her for their support, Bryant 
was the eldest of these, and at that time just outside of his 
thirteenth birthday. He went at once into a store as errand 
boy, and was, as an especial favor, allowed to board at home 
with his mother and sisters ; and the money which they re- 
ceived in this way was'the main dependence of the family. 

What a slow, hard, bitter struggle it was — the pinching 
and suffering on every side I He wonders now, when he 
thinks of the slender resources, how they managed to live at 
all in the three rooms that made all they had of home. He 
seems to see the sad, pale face of his mother lifted up from 
her sewing every night when he returned from his work, and 
the lips seeking after a little smile of welcome. 

Through all this his heart and his courage never once 
failed him. There had been something almost sublime in 
the faith and purpose of this boy to lift himself and his 
family out of the misery and oppression of poverty. It was 
not so much matter for him. At the worst, he had health 
and strength to wrestle with the world ; but for the mother 
and the sisters — the pain and the privation wore hard on 
them as the years went by, each one trampling with heavy 
feet upon their delicate lives, until they failed and went out 
beneath it. There was no use in denying it. Lack of rest 
and tender care and comfort had laid his mother and her 
eldest daughter in the graves, over which the fierce gusts of 
wind outside were spinning the snow that night. It was 
true that their last days were surrounded with all needful 
comfort, for the untiring energy and perseverance of Bryant 
Whitney had brought their reward in a larger salary, which 
lifted his family at last out of that sordid poverty in whose 
shadow they had walked so long. 

For years he would not admit to himself that it was this 
which had killed them. You could see by the hard setting 
of the lips, and the mournful eyes which looked into the fire, 
how the thought stung into the fastnesses of his soul now; 
but the fierce, high spirit of his youth did not rebel against 
it as it had then. He slipped his hand in his pocket and 
drew out some loose silver coin. There was something 
mournful in the way he looked at it. 

** I've got enough of this, and to spare," mxirm\iY^d Bt'^^^^ 

8* 
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Whitney to bimself, " and yet I can remember the time when 
this little glittering pile would have made my very life over- 
flow for joy. How rich I should have felt, going home and 
taking it out before the eyes of the dear little household op 
there in the chambers of that back street I I went by the 
old house the other day, and gave twice as much as this 
to a little tow-headed child whom I found playing on the 
steps, just because he happened to* live under that roof. 
How rich we should all have felt I What a feast it would 
have brought us; and a pair of shoes or a dress for Trot, 
little Trot 1" 

The voice of the strong man sank into an ineffable tender- 
ness over this name; the silver slid with a sharp clink on 
the table, and he reached his hand over, took a small blue 
china mug that always stood there on a pedestal of some 
rare and daintily-carved wood, which must have cost ten 
times the price of the bit of porcelain which it supported. 
Bryant Whitney stroked the little mug with a tenderness 
and pride that was like a mother's, smoothing her baby's 
cheek, and then he held it up to the light and read the 
letters raised on the front of the mug — ''To my brother." 
It was little Trot's gift a dozen Christmases ago, when his 
salary had been raised, and began to pour its small, precious 
tributaries into the household, and they all began too to 
talk like the rest of the world of the dear Christmas gifts. 

That little cup was the result and concentration of half a 
year's saving of pennies on Trot's part, that he had given 
her. He could see her now as she put it in his hand, the 
youug^ sweet face in a flame of delight that caught up the 
blue eyes and the pretty little head — God help him — it was 
so low now I 

"Trotl" — she had another name at the christening font, 
but this was her household one, sanctified by tenderness and 
sorrow and later happiness — Trot was Bryant Whitney's 
younger sister, his pet, his idol, for whom he had planned 
deepest, and toiled hardest. She was a bright, sweet, intel- 
ligent little creature, full of pretty ways and words, and fuir 
of little, swift archnesses and surprises of manner, which 
interested and charmed every one who met ter. He had 
thought more of her than of himself through all those boy- 
ish dreams of future success and prosperity, which the 
steadfast will of Bryant Whitney had made certainties to 
jb/in. 
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What a lady he intended to make of little Trot I What 
a pleasant, gracefal, happy home he had promised himself, 
where she should reign the sweet girl-mistress I Warm 
heart and strong arm should shelter her — the youngest and 
darling of the household that was mostly in heaven — from 
all the cold harshness of the world. The rains had beat 
heavily into her childhood, but her youth should pay back 
the debt in sunshine. 

So reasoned Bryant Whitney, and little Trot sat on his 
knees with her small snowflake of a hand at rest in his hair. 

But little Trot never went to be mistress of the home 
they both used to plan and dream about — never dreaming, 
too, that another, a fairer one, was being builded without 
stroke of axe or sound of hammer. 

Poor little Trot I she lived to see somewhat of her bro- 
ther's prosperity — lived to have all the early shadows slip 
off from her life, and to find herself surrounded with every 
comfort that love or money could furnish. 

But one day, just after she had skirted her sixteenth year, 
the girl went out to ride ; a sudden shower overtook her, 
and she returned with a chill and cold. In a few days a 
slight little cough followed. Trot laughed, and said it was 
nothing ; she wasn't made of such frail stuff that a shower 
would wash her out. But the little cough continued, and 
she began to have a habit of pressing her hand to her side, 
and any sudden exercise quite took away her breath. 

Her brother, in dread that he would not acknowledge to 
himself, consulted a physician. He said there was little 
cause for apprehension. She must be careful of herself, 
take tonics, and so on. 

But to the watchful eyes that held her in their tenderness. 
Trot did not grow better ; her strength failed slowly, and 
the faint little buds that used to make a hint of bloom in 
her fair cheeks, opened suddenly into a strange, bright radi- 
ance, in singular contrast with the tired look in her blue 
eyes. 

With the spring, the girl grew rapidly worse, and, in an 
anguish of desperation, her brother left his business and 
traveled with her, hoping that she would recuperate in a 
change of climate. 

But Trot failed day by day. Bryant Whitney's soul rose 
in fierce rebellion at the thought tkat Vv\» «\a\,ViX n?^^ %^^^% 
to her family in heaven. Trot bad \iaA wtk ^«»«^^x "to^ft 
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than the rest, he told himself. She had been too young 
to feel the privations under which her mother and elder 
sister had sank, and for years her life had been free from 
hardship. 

But one day this pleasant thought on which Bryant fondly 
hung, was dashed to the ground! Trot's last physician, a man 
of rare experience and skill, had been sitting at her bedside, 
watching the sweet invalid gravely for awhile. The girl had 
fallen asleep, and the bright, dark hair, pushed back from her 
face, showed to her brother and the physician the thin, wasted 
outlines as they had never shown before. 

The physician shook his head gravely, and turned to 
Bryant. 

"I csnnot understand," he said, "why the child has so 
little recuperative power. Her youth ought to be in her 
favor, but her vital forces seera to have no strength to rally. 
I should fancy, sir, under other circumstances, that, being 
naturally of a delicate organization, your sister must have 
experienced some long neglect or repression in her child- 
hood, which has depressed her vitality." 

And the doctor little suspected how his words touched 
the core of the truth, or what agony each one darted to the 
soul of the man who listened. 

It was true, then I Little Trot must be another sacrifice 
to the old poverty. For whole days it seemed to Bryant 
Whitney that this thought would goad him into madness. 
All the anchors of faith and hope gave way, and left him, 
drifting him about on a dark sea, with doubt and rebellion 
in his soul. 

Before that spring was over they laid the fresh turf over 
little Trot. She went out with a smile, holding Bryant's 
hand to the last, and whispering to him that she was only 
going just a little while before him, and there was no fear 
in her death. That comforted him, and his heart did not 
break ; and afterward God came and strengthened the soul 
of this man, making it tenderer and better than before. 

His business prospered. In the old commercial house 
which he had entered as an errand boy, he rose from one 
honorable position to another, and at last stepped from head 
clerk into junior partner. 

He still held fast, in his inmost soul, to the boyish dream 

of home, although now there was none to share it with him. 

People wondered end gossiped, aud 'sr^x^ ^i.^\\sAa. xJaa^t 
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Bryant Whitney had it in his thought to take some fair 
woman to wife, when he purchased his pleasant old-fashioned 
homestead, with a quaint old garden, a little outside of the 
city, and furnished it with so much simple taste. But he 
never brought any other mistress to it than the housekeeper, 
an old lady with broken fortunes, who had been kind to his 
mother. 

And here he lived alone, with a broad and generous hos- 
pitality for the friends who crossed his threshold, but dwell- 
ing mostly among the books and studies, which his youth 
had denied him. And Bryant Whitney evinced here the 
same steadfast patience and energy which had made his for- 
tune, for he was now fairly on the road to riches ; but he did 
not fall into temptation now, nor malse money, as so many 
men in like circumstances would have done, the great aim 
and purpose of his life. Of course such a man must have 
the reputation of being singular; for though social with his 
friends, he couH not be persuaded into general society, and 
it was somewhat difficult to draw him from his home for a 
single evening. But this one, as the man's thoughts went 
down the long path of the years into his boyhood, some 
unusual sense of loss and loneliness came over him. The 
old longing for the dead faces pressed in heavily on his soul. 
He rose up and stood by the grate, and his gaze swept 
mournfully about the room. 

"Mother — Miriam — Little Trot! I've got the home 
now — pleasant, comfortable, elegant; just what you'd have 
wanted. We might all have been so happy here. But I'm 
alone — all alone; the money's come too late — too late 1" 

The last words were buried in a great huskiness, which 
seized the throat of Bryant Whitney, and the gray eyes, 
looking on the coals, swam in tears. 

I am showing you here a peculiar and exceptional aspect 
of this man. Bryant Whitney was of too healthful a nature, 
morally and mentally, to yield often to despondency like 
this. Moreover, he was a Christian man, and the sorrow 
and hardship of his youth stood out, year by year, in clearer 
significance to him. The God whom he loved, and who 
loved those that were with Him in heaven, with a love in- 
finitely tenderer and deeper than his, had permitted all the 
pain and loss. It was over now. They — the mother and 
sisters — were happy beyond his fairest hope ot dt^^m\ \\i<^^ 
could look back now, out of their eteiivaA (i«Xv£L ^ixA V^l^ ^"^ 
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the dark earthly cloud under which they had walked ; all 
that seemed strange and heavy in it had passed away to 
them. It would to him in a little while. 

So Bryant Whitney usually felt and reasoned. He was 
happy, too, beyond what most men are, even in his loneli- 
ness ; occupied with his business, assiduous in his studies, 
which he enjoyed the more keenly for the long denial he had 
sustained. A man not much given to sentimentality, of a 
strong, keen, sturdy common sense, with a character that 
rested on a broad basis of practicality. 

The front-door bell rang just as those last words — "Too 
late!" — lost themselves on the speaker's lips; a moment 
later, his door was opened and held by the servant, while 
there entered sloWly a boy — a pallid, limping, ragged little 
fellow, with an old-young face, somewhere in its early teens. 
At the best, the light, rough hair, the pinched, freckled face, 
would have had little attractiveness in it; but just now it 
was half-frozen with dread or fear, and the warm, luxurious 
room, and the gentleman in his rich dressing-gown, before 
the grate, seemed fairly to scatter whatever wits the boy 
originally possessed. He stood still, with one hand in his 
pocket, and the other fumbling, in a nervous, uncertain way 
at the solitary button on the old coat, which must have origi- 
nally fitted a pair of shoulders broader and taller than his. 
Altogether, this boy had the stunted, repressed look of ab- 
ject poverty and misery ; yet he had not a hard, bad face. 
Bryant Whitney saw this with his first, rapid, incisive glance, 
and he was a reader of physiognomies. 

**Well, my boy, have you come to see me?" he asked, 
rising up, in that pleasant, kindly tone which would be 
sure to send comfort and courage into the most cowardly 
heart. 

The boy took off his cap, looked up into the man's face — 
the thin lips worked a moment with something which would 
be sure to assert itself in its own time; then the pitiful 
words came. 

"Yes, sir, I have. I have nobody in the world to come 
to but you." 

"Well, then, you did right to come. Sit down here, and 
tell me what is the matter. The boy who comes to me as 
his only friend, will be certain to find that I shall not turn 
him oflF." 

l^he boy took the chair to w\i\c\i l\i^ oW^er mo\\Q^^d*^ he 
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sat down and tamed his face toward his host with such a 
greedy appeal, struck through and through with such a terri- 
ble doubt and fear, that Bryant Whitney was satisfied at 
once that this boy^s need went far beyond the reach of any 
common charity, and took hold of something that was hidden 
and vital. He could not stand that look. The boy's secret 
would not, or could not transpire without further invitation. 
And Bryant Whitney laid his hand almost involuntarily on 
the boy's shoulder, and said, out of the pity to which that 
old-young, wretched face moved him : 

** Whatever the trouble is, let me help you to bear it, my 
boy." 

Then the answer came, pierced through and through with 
remorse, anguish, desperation : 

" You won't help me to bear it when I tell you where I 
came from this very morning." 

"Try me before you say that." 

The grave, compelling, pitying eyes were on the boy's face ; 
he rose straight up, looking into them. 

"I came from jail, sir." 

Bryant Whitney was silent for a moment. Surprise held 
back his words. The boy stood still, with his hungry eyes 
on his face. 

" Do you tell me to go now ?" he asked, as a man might ask 
for his life or death. 

" No I" said Bryant Whitney, softly. " I ask you to sit 
down agaib." 

The boy did, shaking all over, like one in an ague; 
but some new light supplanted the dull anguish in his eyes. 

"You have told me the greatest fact now," said Bryant 
Whitney, laying his warm fingers, in whose very touch there 
was strength and help, on his hand. "You have done right 
80 far; now, once for all, you must lay bare the whole truth 
to me. What were you in jail for?" 

" For stealing 1" 

That was all. I think that you might have heard the 
words in the farthest corner of the room, and have felt that 
they came out on a great writhe of agony and shame. 

" And what did you steal for ?" 

This time the answer came as no falsehood ever did. 

"Because I was hungry, and wanted bread." 

"My child, there would have been no haxm \\i\i^^^YCi^ — 
there was in stealing it " 



/ 
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"I tried the begging first," said the boy, under his 
breath. 

Bryant Whitney must probe this thing thoroughly; only 
so could he do this boy good ; and a few more questions 
searched it to the bottom. 

It was the boy's first crime. He had been out of work for 
three days, and with only scanty food during that time. He 
went into a store to beg a few pennies, and was repulsed 
with an oath. 

"Afterward — " The speaker stopped here. 

" You need not go on," said the listener. 

He saw how it was. Harassed, hungry, desperate, with- 
out home or friends, the boy had fallen into temptation, and 
not been delivered from evil. 

*'lt was only onceP^ 

"Only once." 

"And it was money ?•" 

"Yes, sir — ten dollars." 

"And how long ago was this ?" 

'"Two months." 

"And you have been there all that time ?" 

"'.Till this morning." 

A few more questions like these drew the whole truth 
from the boy, for there was a straightforward honesty in 
Bryant Whitney, which compelled the truth from all with 
whom he was brought in contact ; but in this instance there 
was no desire for concealment or subterfuge. 

It appeared that the boy had more than a year ago attended 
the class of which Bryant Whitney was teacher, in the Mis- 
sion School. 

And in the great workroom of the prison, where he toiled, 
silently day by day, the words which this man had spoken 
would come drifting in like a sudden light over all the 
remorse, and shame, which the newsboy felt at his sin and 
disgrace, and they echoed in the dark corners of this poor, 
baffled, hunted prison -boy's soul, and would not leave him. 

" What words were they, my child ?" asked Bryant Whit- 
ney, strangely moved. 

He repeated them as though he were reading from a book. 

/ " No matter what you've done, boys, don't think the way to a 

) better, honester life is closed up to you. The door to repent- 

ance and reformation is alwajB opei\ \iO ^ou. Having sinned 

— Jied — stolen — done afiytlimg tuat yo\3Lt\i^\X«t \\i^\I\\i5:Xi^\j^ 
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you was wrong, mean, low, don't be content in it, wbich is 
worse than the first sin. Stop — turn aboat, go back to the 
jight road. God and his angels are ready to lead yon, and 
never feel for one moment that yon are lost, that there is 
no use trying. I tell you, in God's stead, that there is. I 
charge each one of you never to let the devil enter into, and 
take possession of your soul with that lie of his, which has 
dragged down so many a boy to ruin, earthly and eternal, 
that having fallen you cannot rise up ; that having begun in 
the wrong road, you must go on sinning, for there is no help 
for you. It may be that some of you who hear me, cannot 
count the times in which you have done tl^ wrong instead 
of the right. I bring to you the same message : it is no t toq^ 
late for r epentan ce. __ Every one of you looking up t^ me 
now, has it in his power to be a true, good, honest man, a 
blessing to himself and his generation." 

As the boy repeated the words, the low, long old room, 
which had outlived its service of a public hall, where Bryant 
Whitney had taken a class for six months, came back to 
him. 

He saw again the long row of boyish faces, coarse, hard, 
pinched in their childhood by evil and poverty. How often 
his heart had sickened as he looked at them, and thought 
what their present was, and what their future promised^ 
He had often felt that his labor had been lost there, and 
God had reproved his doubts and fears with an answer like 
this I 

Those few words of his had followed this boy into prison, 
they had reached out their hands when there was none to help 
or to save, and he had followed them, as long ago Peter had 
followed the angel I 

Bryant Whitney thought of all this before he spoke again. 
"And you made up your mind to come to rae after you got 
out ?" 

"Oh no, sir. It never once came into my mind then. 
But all day long I've been walkin' up and down the streets, 
with nothin' to do, and knowin' nobody wluld hire a boy 
that was jest out of prison. Every little while, though, them 
words o' yourn came back, and I meant to stick by 'em, and 
not steal ag'in, no matter how hungry I was; but to-night, 
when I found I must look out some old shed to sleep 
under, I jest said to myself, I might as weW %o WOs.^^^ >^\\^w\. 

9 
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anyhow. I should be snre of a roof to cover me, and some- 
thin' to eat, which was a good deal more than I'd have ont- 
side ; and when a boy 'd been in prison once, it was all over 
with him, nobody'd trust him after that, and I made np my 
mind to help myself to anything I conld get hold of. I 
shonld, too, for the next hour, if a chance had come. But 
all at once, when I was wishin' I was dead, and had half a 
'mind to go down to the pier and drop myself into the water, 
I thought of you, sir, and I wondered if I could see you, if 
you'd stick by what you'd said to us boys in the M4s8ioa 
School, and say there was a chance for me now ; and I don't 
know how it was — I didn't really mean to come here, but I 
kept askin' where you lived, and found my \yay out here at 
' last, and then somethin' in me mustered np courage, and I 
rung the bell — it was my last chance, you know, sir." 

Bryant Whitney leaned over, and took the small coarse -^ 
hands in his warm ones, and if you had seen the light of the 
smile in which his face lay, you would never have thought 
him homely again. 

**I shall stick by what I said." 

A glance darted out from the eyes under that rough hair, 
a glance of hope, faith, gratitude, which came back to Bry- 
ant Whitney at times through all his after-life, and never came 
back without moving him. 

** You have no friend in the world ?" 

" Not one, sir. My father and mother died when I was a 
very little chap, and left me in the care of an uncle, who 
used to get drunk every day, and beat me as he did his own 
boys. At last he went West afore I was twelve, and left 
me to shirk for myself. I've been a newsboy ever since." 

"And what is your name?". 

"Marcus. Drew." 

" Well, Marcus, look at me. I believe every word of the 
story you have told me, and you shall see that I can have 
faith and hope for a boy who comes to me, as you have 
done, although he is just out of prison. But to-night you 
are tired and hungry ; you must have walked a good many 
miles to find me. Remain here to-night, and to-morrow we 
will talk your affairs over. " 

And before the boy, bewildered with astonishment and 
gratitude, could reply, Bryant Whitney rang the bell, and 
said to the girl who presented herself : 
''Take this boj down BtairB, Mana., «ui[i^ ^vife\iYHi^%Q^^ 
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warm sapper, and hant him up a suit of clothes out of the 
box up stairs, and prepare him a bath and a bed/' 

''Yes, sir," said the girl, looking at the strange guest 
with some cariosity ; but she did not manifest the surprise 
which many domestics would have done at such an order. 

The servants of Bryant Wbitney were somewhat used to 
entertaining strangera of this kind. 

When he was alone again, the gentleman resumed his 
seat by the grate. There was a look of softness about the 
large, resolute mouth, which did not articulate itself into 
a smile, and y^t was something brighter and softer than 
one ; there was a wonderful gladness in the far depths of 
his eyes, as he murmured, "I was wrong. Lord. The money 
has not come too late, so long as I can rescue souls like 
these with it." 



CHAPTER X. 

When June came with her praise of sunshine, and glad- 
ness of blossoms, the first installment of guests arrived at 
Oay Humphreys', and the luxurious quiet in which Janet 
Strong's life had bloomed so graciously, was broken up. 

The girl had resolutely projected her own course this 
summer. She was determined, so far as possible, to seques- 
trate herself from the guests. There were several reasons 
for this. She was absorbed in her studies, and wanted time 
to pursue them without molestation. Then it is probable 
that a high-spirited pride lay at the bottom of Janet's resolu- 
tion. If she could not meet these people on common social 
ground, she would not be patronized by them. Janet had a 
sensitive horror of this, which I think all fine natpres have. 
I am not certain but she would have preferred to be the 
servant rather than the protege of people, when their rela- 
tive positions permitted any assumption of superiority on 
their part. Yet she was always perfectly ready to admit 
such when it did exist, whether it was that simply of posi- 
tion or wealth, or one that reached greater heights, the life 
and character. 

Yet Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys had in a variety of ways 
signified their expectation that Janet should mingle with 
their company, and take her part and place in the festivities 
that were at hand. 

Janet had inwardly resolved that she would maintain her 
seclusion, if possible, but she thought it wisest to avoid an 
open collision with her patrons on this subject 

So Mrs. Humphreys had evinced almost as deep an in- 
terest in the wardrobe of her governess as she had in her 
own, although there was a vast difference in the fabrics and 
styles of the two ; but I am not certain that Janet's was 
not, after all, quite as attractive in its way as the rich lady's. 
Simple colors and styles best harmonized with her, and she 
had the taste to perceive this, and the good sense to adhere 
to them, 

(92) 
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So the pretty blue, and white, and pink dresses, with 
some faint reliefs of ribbon or frostings of fine lace, in which 
the expanded salary of the young governess allowed her for 
the first time in her life to indulge, were just suited to her. 
Her face and figure seemed, in some fine sense, to appro- 
priate them. 

Mrs. Humphreys volunteered her exquisite taste in the 
selection of the dresses, and went quite into ecstasies over 
the result of each. , 

And Janet enjoyed the pretty lawns and muslins for their 
own sakes, and because there was a pleasant novelty in pos- 
sessing and wearing such, but she said to herself, with a 
little smile that was not sad, "After all, I need not give 
myself so much trouble; none of these people will mind 
how /look." 

The first guests who made their advent were rich, fashion- 
able people — half a dozen in all — old friends of Evelyn's 
family, with no marked individuality of character. 

There was a mother, stately and complacent, with a couple 
of daughters, proud, fashionable, commonplace girls, typical 
representatives of those you may find at any watering-place. 
There was a married niece also, with her husband ; and al- 
together they made a lively time at the old mansion with 
their laughter and chatter, their projects for boating. and 
riding, and general plans for hilarity and enjoyment. 

It was impossible for Janet to avoid these people al- 
togifdtolrii^t she, did not take very kindly to any of them, 
and was quite cotffiiMMi to remain in their sight simply as 
Maude's governess. 

Such, however, was not at all the intention of Maude's 
aunt, as was evinced in a brief conversation betwixt that 
lady and her guests on the evening of their arrival. 

Janet had been presented to them, and had seized the 
first opportunity to slip away, and sit half an hour by 
Maude's bedside, as was a habit with her. 

"Evelyn, who is that young lady?" demanded the elder 
of the young ladies, as soon as the governess was out of 
hearing. 

" Tell me first how she has impressed you ?" answered the 
hostess. 

"Oh, I think her charming in person and manner, al- 
though a little reserved. Have you ne\g\Ooox^\C^^ ^iX^»^.\xv 
this back comer of creation ?" 

9* 
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"No ; she is not a neighbor," answered Mrs. Humphreys, 
feeling that now she could better afford to disclose Janet's 
true position. "Miss Strong is Maude's governess, but my 
especial friend, and occupies with us quite the position of an 
equal in all respects ; does she not, Guy ?" 

"Of coarse, for she is worthy of it," subjoined the gen- 
tleman. 

" Oh, indeed I I never should have suspected that," were 
the varied responses of the ladies. 

" Suspected what — the friendship ?" asked Evelyn quickly, 
it might be a little tartly, for she had detected a slight in- 
flection in the ladies' tones, and understood what it implied 
perfectly. 

" Oh no ; not that, dear Evelyn, but the position." 

" It is something we never think of," answered the lady. 

And so, after this, Janet's position was somewhat defined 
to Mrs. Humphreys' guests. They might look at her curi- 
ously, but they would not treat her, with marked indifference, 
or assume any of those patronizing airs which Janet would 
have found harder to bear than overt scorn. 

But one way and another she managed to sequestrate 
herself mostly daring the two weeks to which the visit was 
limited. Some excuse of walk or work was always at hand, 
which Mrs. Humphreys accepted in the stead of Janet's 
company, although she frequently expostulated at her ab- 
sence. 

The ladies, too, made an effort to be courteou&^M-pH m- 
casioQS to the friend of their hostess, bafcioiiieswfftlntuit'ion 
assured Janet that all this was for Mrs. Humphreys' sake, 
rather than her own, and that outside of this influence she 
would sink in their estimation into the position of Maude's 
governess. 

So she did not meet their cordiality half-way, as one of 
the young ladies complained to Mrs. Humphreys. 

" I think she is rather reserved with strangers ; at least 
she never makes the first advances with any one," was the 
lady's half apologetic defense of her governess; and that 
night she gave Janet a playfal scolding for her persistent 
abstraction from company. 

"I'm not going to^have it so any longer. Miss Janet 
You are one of the family in all respects, and are to make 
yourself one, instead of turning into a recluse in this 
fashion. '' 
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She said this, on stealing into the girPs chamber, and ' 
finding her absorbed in the second yolnme of Hume's His* 
tory of England. 

" I am one of the family to you, dear Mrs. Humphreys, 
and shall come back to my old place in the household when 
your guests are gone, but your kindness in this mattefNioes 
not include theirs." y 

'' Miss Janet, you are quite loo sensible a girl, or woman, 
to have any squeamish notions of that kind." 

"With you, or folks like you, I am certainly." 

''And that implies that my guests are not of this sort, and 
teyeral uncomplimentary things beyond that, which I am 
quite acute enough to penetrate," said the lady, with grave 
lips, and sparkling eyes. 

"Well, then, let me adjure your kindness to equal your 
shrewdness, and permit me this once to have my own way." 

" Which is to stay up stairs, devouring that dry old 
Hume," taking up the open volume on the table. " I be- 
lieve you take a regular dose of it every day. Miss Janet, 
and I wonder how you stand it. For my part, I have ter- 
rible associations with that book, for it stood in papa's 
library ever since I can remember, and I made a number of 
spasmodic attacks at the first volume ; but I never could get 
through with it — never." 

A thought struck Janet, which sent her large eyes up 
mournfully to the smiling lady standing there. The old 
craving, impatient girlhood came back to her; the hungry 
instincts for knowledge, and grace, and finer life, which had 
dominated her through the hard years of loneliness and or- 
phanage; while this woman's soul, of no higher nor finer 
stuff than hers, had turned away full fed from nourishment 
that Janet would have devoured greedily ; and now her youth 
must be spent in slowly climbing heights, where her feet 
might have run swiftly. It seemed, just then, hard and cruel, 
and as though, at the best, her life were half abortive and 
baffled, and the thought that hurt her was in her face. 
Mrs. Humphreys misinterpreted it; the half-quizzical smile 
left her face. 

" Why, mfy dear, if you feel so about going down, I shall 
not insist. Of course I want you to be happy in your own 
way. " 

Janet's quick, grateful smile repaid ttie\«bd^ \.^\ilOA. 

When she had got half-way down %\,«At^,\vQ^^'*^^i'^3^x^' 
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Humphreys turned back, and opening Janet's chamber door, 
said to her, with a mixture of earnestness and amusement : 

** Do you know, Miss Janet, that I have come to the con- 
clusion that you are a yerj /unriy person?" 

"I might be something worse than that, Mrs. Hum- 
phreys." 

*' Very true I You always have an answer ready. Miss 
Janet;" and she went down stairs, carrying her quizzical 
smile with her. 

"Does Miss Janet decline to join us this evening ?" asked 
Mr. Humphreys, as his wife and one of her guests seated 
themselves at the piano for a duet. 

"Yes, Guy I Let her have her own way. Miss Janet is 
a kind of bookworm," glad to hit upon a word that would 
sufficiently explain to her guests the frequent withdrawal of 
Janet from their society. 

"I expected she was one, from various slight peculiarities 
of manner," said the mother of the young ladies with some 
evident pride in her own penetration. 

Janet, sitting up stairs, with her thoughts far away in the 
dawn of the new life of England, and watching for the first 
faint light of the morning, glimmering along the horizon of 
the middle ages, had no suspicion of the new reputation she 
had acquired. If she had, she would only have smiled at 
the very shallow knowledge of herself which such a verdict 
implied. 

It was not true of her in any broad or complete sense, 
and Guy Humphreys knew it well enough when he said to 
his wife : 

"It is not her books simply which shuts our little gov- 
erness so closely in her cage up stairs." 

"Oh, 1 know that, Guy I I must offer some excuse for 
her non-appearance, and that one had the merit of some- 
thing a little better than any I could hit upon." 

"And was true in a limited sense. These people, too, are 
quite out of her horizon ; and, to tell the unvarnished truth, 
dreadfully commonplace, my Evelyn." 

" Hush, Guy 1 You must not slander mammals old 
friends," a reproof which fairly admitted her husband^s 
criticism. 

But after this, Janet Strong was not urged into the so- 
cietf of her guests, which, mote ox l^s^, etowded the princi- 
pal house in Woodleaf that Bummet. 
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The batterflies of wealth and fashion came and went, and 
made the silent rooms load and gay with their presence, with 
brip;ht flittings to and fro, and merry talk and laughter. 

Janet kept steadfastly at her books and teaching, and 
the occasional meetings with the guests, spiced her days 
sufficiently. Some of them amused and interested her for 
the time, but they all, men and women, faded shadowy oat 
of her thoughts as they disappeared. 

Mrs. Humphreys had confidently anticipated a yisit from 
her parents that summer, but her father's illness, in the 
spring, made a journey to the West necessary, and his wife 
accompanied him ; so the young couple deferred their anti- 
cipated tour of the lakes, where they were to join the lady's 
parents, and in which it had been arranged that Janet and 
Maude should accompany them, and to which the governess 
had looked forward with a good deal of bright anticipation. 

But Janet was mistaken when she believed that all the 
days of this summer were to flow on with her in these pleas- 
ant, noiseless channels. Its hours had some new patterns 
to weave in her own life, and to this girl was appointed 
some service to others out of her own sphere, for which her 
previous life and teaching could alone have fitted her. 



CHAPTER XL 

In August there came a brief lull in the company which 
crowded the country seat of the Homphreys that summer. 
Saratoga, the White Mountains, and Niagara possessed a 
kind of magnetic coercion which the fashionable guests were 
unable to resist at this season, and the household settled 
back into its old channels of quiet, and even Evelyn Hum- 
phreys, with all her thoughtless gayety, enjoyed the change 
and quiet. 

It lasted hardly more than a week, however, and this time 
the quiet was broken by the arrival of Mrs. Humphreys* 
father and mother, accompanied by a young lady friend, who 
was, in fact, distantly connected with the family; Evelyn's 
mother's only sister having married her father, whose daugh- 
ter was this young girl, at that time only a few years out of 
her infancy." 

• Both the father and the stepmother died within a few 
months of each other, leaving the young orphan without 
brother or sister, and in possession of a large fortune en- 
tirely at her own disposal. 

The new guests arrived somewhat suddenly, just as the 
family were going out to tea, for Guy Humphreys had the 
good sense and the good taste not to import city habits into 
his country home. 

Mrs. Humphreys had never been separated for so long a 
time from her parents, and of course there was quite a de- 
monstrative meeting on their unexpected arrival, made up of 
exclamations and welcomes, of tears and caresses, on the 
part of the ladies. Janet made her escape from it as noise- 
lessly as she could. Such a family scene always saddened 
this girl. It brought home to her the contrast betwixt her 
own fate and that of iliost other women. The sense of 
want, of a life barren and impoverished, a great longing and 
aching for some family ties, which always lay at the bottom 
of the thoroughly feminine nature of this girl, always artic- 
alated itself at such times. Tlae tAiou^X. ^o\3\^ ^ws^&Xi^RjL 
(98) 
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then, to strike its sharp pang through her, that there was 
not in the wide world a solitary human being- on whose love 
or care she had the smallest claim. Away down in the 
child-years dwelt, tenderly and sacredly cherished, the mem- 
ory of the mother-love which had been warmth and shelter 
and happiness until it went down into the grave. 

So the young governess carried a shadow in her face as 
she went up to her room that evening, which even the sight 
of the sunset that spread before her its sea of gold, and 
islands of purple, did not quite dispel, and there came and 
went through the chill of her thoughts the first impressions 
she had had of Mrs. Humphreys^ relatives. 

Her father came first — a large, portly gentleman, a little 
bald, and quite gray, with a shrewd, business expression, 
not precisely hard, but even in its most complacent and social, 
phases it always had to Janet Strong some faint association 
with counting-room, with letters and papers scattered all 
around, and talk of stocks, and shares, and fat dividends, 
and in the midst of all, in his large office-chair, with his head 
bent forward, and his eyes twinkling shrewdly behind his gold 
spectacles, the portly figure of Evelyn's father. The man 
seemed here in his natural element. 

Mrs. Winchester was a fine-looking, dignified matron, 
with a pleasant, well-preserved face, with hardly a wrinkle 
from brow to chin, though the becoming clusters of curls on 
each side of her face were thickly sanded with gray. The 
resemblance betwixt mother and daughter was very faint. 

The youngest face and figure had, however, made the 
strongest impression on Janet, during the few moments that 
she had had for observation. Indeed, the face was one to 
attract notice, and that took fast hold of one's memory, and 
held it faithfully long afterward. It was, by three or four 
years, out of its teens at this time; not handsome, still less 
pretty, and yet it had the power of singular beauty. The 
features were not strictly regular ; the large eyes were of a 
dark brown, with swift luminous changes ; th6 bright sweet 
mouth had hints of tenderness, and smiles, even in re- 
pose, but it could settle down into fine scorn, or resolute 
purpose. 

"I never saw a face just like that one before," murmured 
Janet to herself, as it came up to her in her room, and drew 
her thoughts away from herself. " It iutet^^X;^ m^. W^^ 
it." 
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In the midst of her musing came a peremptory snmmons 
to tea from Mrs. Hamphrejs, and on entering the dining- 
room, Janet was playfully saluted by its mistress, even before 
she was presented to her guests : 

" Now, little lady, you needn't fancy that you are going to 
run away from our folks after your old fashion. This is only 
our family, and you are one of it, and have got to make your- 
self so, socially and familiarly." 

Then followed the introductions. All eyes were bent on 
Janet as she took her seat at the table ; but if the gaze was 
somewhat curious, it was not cold nor critical, but pleasant 
and approving. Evidently Mrs. Humphreys' relatives were 
prepared to be pleased with her governess, and Evelyn had, 
in a few words, placed the girl in the light of a semi-heroine, 
in which the lady herself, perhaps half unconsciously, always 
regarded Janet. Thus put quite at her ease, kindly in- 
vited to her share in the conversation, Janet felt at home 
with these people, which, previous to their arrival, she had 
not supposed possible. 

When the supper at last was over, intermitted as it had 
constantly been by bright talk, and jests, and stories, for there 
was much to tell on every side, Mr. Winchester, with a flour- 
ish of his hand, said to his son-in-law : 

''You may wait upon the old married ladies, Guy. I, for 
my part, always prefer young and blooming ones. " And with 
some old-school ceremony, he offered an arm to his niece and 
Janet. 

" If you hadn't the most amiable wife in the world, my 
dear, and your daughter didn't resemble her mother, you 
would never dare pat such a slight upon both of us," sub- 
joined Mrs. Winchester, as she took the arm of Guy which 
was not engrossed. 

"Never mind him, mamma," subjoined Evelyn, whose af- 
fection was in a most demonstrative mood that evening. " It 
seems so good to see dear papa, and hear his voice once 
under my own roof, that I'm ready to bear meekly any slight 
that he may choose to put upon me, even to being ranked 
among old married women, and seeing young and pretty 
damsels preferred before me." 

" Would you, my daughter ?" said the old gentleman, seat- 
ing the ladies; and then he seized Evelyn by the waist, and 
perched ber playfully on his knee, and looking on the face 
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of bis idol, the eyes of the father had a langaage jast then, 
which they never did in the countiDg-room. 

The evening which followed was a very happy one. Each 
brought tribute to it some gift of kindly deed or speech. 
The conversation ran in all kinds of by-paths ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Winchester had a thousand amusing incidents to relate 
of their journey West, and Evelyn had her experience of 
housekeeping to go over, which was in reality little more 
than play, although she fancied her own wisdom kept the 
complicated domestic machinery in order. 

" Guy," said Mr. Winchester to his son-in-law, at the close 
of one of his daughter's sparkling chapters of domestic his- 
tory, "haven't you got rather more than you bargained for? 
I never suspected our little girl here would develop into the 
model mistress of a great country mansion. I must confess 
that I thought your housekeeping a pretty, fanciful experi- 
ment, and during the first few weeks which followed your 
migration, I looked for your return with almost every 
train." 

"So did I," subjoined Mrs. Winchester. "Evelyn's sudden 
enthusiasm for the country, and housekeeping, seemed to me 
a pretty childish fancy, that would vanish with the first touch 
of reality." 

" It's stood eight months' test though, nobly, you must 
admit, mother, and I appeal to Miss Janet to indorse me. 
Haven't we all had a thoroughly comfortable time since yoa 
came among us ?" 

This of course brought all eyes on the governess. Her 
answer came with the first thought, which might have been a 
little modified had she waited for a second, but was none the 
less true for all that : 

" It seemed to me that we were the happiest people in the 
world 1" 

"There is no more to be said after that," laughed Guy 
Humphreys, and they all thought so. 

Then the house had to be gone over by all the company, 
Evelyn preceding her guests, and displaying every nook and 
corner of her home with a look of triumph in her eyes, which 
was quite captivating. 

In the midst of all this informality, it did not take long for 
the little party to become acquainted. 

"You must have some charming landscapes tfaou\*\i^\^1^'^ 

10 
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said Miss Wealthy Dana, staDding, in the front window, and 
looking off on the lawn where the white mists drifted back 
and forth in the moonlight. '' I shall find something to in- 
spire my pencil and bmsh here." 

''Most certainly yon will, consin Wealthy," responded 
Mrs. Humphreys. ** But yon must get Miss Janet to intro- 
dace yon to the scenery. She has explored the country for 
miles around, and knows all the fine points in it." 

Wealthy Dana turned the brightness of her face full on 
Janet : 

" Ton love pictures then. Miss Strong ? I am glad that we 
meet on common ground here." 

"I cannot aspire to say so much as that of myself; my 
life has afi'orded me so little opportunity for aesthetic culti- 
Tation. But there are some landscapes about here which I 
have taken into my heart. Ton know nature is more demo- 
cratic than most artists, and accepts and rewards any wor- 
ship so that it is sincere." 

''I believe she does, although I never thought of her in 
that light; still you will not deny that artistic cultiva-. 
tion helps one to see nature with truer, more loving 
eyes ?" 

"Oh, no," with a quick emphasis on both the mono- 
syllables; "and as I have never had this, I am quite un- 
fitted for the work which Mrs. Humphreys has assigned 
me." 

"Excuse me, I have an instinct that I shall differ from you 
there ^^ 

The conversation, in which both the girls had come to take 
a keen interest, was suddenly interrupted by Mr. Humphreys, 
who placed a letter in Miss Dana's hand, saying : 

" That came by this morning's mail, and prepared us in 
some way for your arrival. I came near forgetting it, cousin 
Wealthy." 

The young girl hurried to the light, after thanking her 
cousin, and breaking the seal, ran over the letter wiUi ap- 
parent interest. Then she tossed it on the table with a little 
disappointment in her face. 

" What is it, my dear ?" asked her aunt. 

" It's from Robert Crandall, Aunt Esther. He finds it ab- 
solutely necessary to meet his family in Saratoga, and so, to 
lijs great regret, be cannot join our circle with his sisters this 
aammer. '' 
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"Who hi the world are Robert Crandall and his sisters f* 
inquired Guy Humphreys. 

"Ask Wealthy, my son," said Mrs. Winchester, with a little 
quizzical smile about her mouth, little suspecting that there 
was another person present who could reply to it 

"I have no reluctance in answering yon, cousin Quy. 
Robert Crandall's youngest sister was one of my classmates 
at boarding school, and we were intimate friends, and used 
to exchange visits every vacation. It was in this way that 
I became acquainted with her brother. We were at New- 
port together this spring, and I took the liberty, knowing 
your hospitality, of inviting Mr. Crandall and two of his sis- 
ters to join me for a few days at Woodleaf. Was that right, 
Evelyn ?" 

"Just right; but isn't there any more to tell, mamma?'' 

" I think there is. Mr. Crandall is a very superior man 
in every respect — handsome, highly cultivated — in short, a 
great favorite with the ladies, and he manifested very plainly 
that one was a favorite with him, by the marked attentions 
which he bestowed upon her at Newport." 

Guy Humphreys whistled significantly. 

"My dear, how could you be so rude, in the presence of 
ladies, too?'' remonstrated his wife, in a way that would 
certainly have encouraged that gentleman to repeat his of- 
fense, had he felt the slightest inclination to do so. 

Wealthy Dana spoke again — this time with a slight an- 
noyance in face and manner: "I am not amiable, like most 
of my sex, and it always vexes me to be made the subject 
of jests in connection with any of my friends. Robert 
Crandall is only one of these. I have no reason to suspect 
that he desires to be more." 

" I wish he had come, though," interposed Evelyn. " Mam- 
ma's description has inspired me with a desire to see him. 
Why, Miss Janet, what is the matter ? you are looking like 
a ghost!" 

"Am I ? I believe I have felt sick for the last minute or 
two. It will soon pass off if I go to my room." 

Mrs. Humphreys was profuse in offers, which Janet per- 
sistently refused, and making apologies, escaped to the si- 
lence of her own room soon as possible. 

Her nerves had had a sudden shock ; but she rallied from 
it in a few moments with her well-baVaneed isAu^ ^\i^ \q\^^ 
of will In a single breath all the past YiaA aN^^^X. oN^xVct — 
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the old, lonely girlhood, the terror, the Temptation from 
which she had been delivered. 

** God has been very good to me again," she murmured, 
as she lay in her bed, at last, and the white moonlight came 
in at the open window, and filled her chamber with its sol- 
emn purity. " I would not meet this man for the world ;" and 
then she turned over and slept. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Quite nnconscioasly to herself, Janet was slightly re- 
served on her next interviews with Wealthy Dana — ^not that 
she entertained a fear of any disclosures respecting herself 
from the yonng lady's intimacy with Robert Grandall ; she 
had never seen his sisters, and it was in nowise probable 
that Miss Dana wonld allnde to her in the yonng gentle- 
man's presence, and in case she should, he wonld have every 
motive for concealing their former intimacy. But it was 
natural that the young girl should desire to avoid any asso- 
ciations connected with that part of her life — and Wealthy 
Dana suggested these — although Janet did not analyze the 
feeling which slightly indicated itself in her manner. But 
this bad an effect directly opposite what she intended. 

Wealthy Dana, the courted, flattered heiress, the cultiva- 
ted, accomplished girl-woman, had taken a fancy to Janet; 
moreover, her curiosity was stirred, and her interest awak- 
ened by the young govemess. She had been used to having 
her own way in everything, and was, from a natural pride 
of character, not much given to making advances ; but in 
this instance, she quite unbent herself. She followed Janet 
about the grounds ; she sought her in her own chamber ; 
she insisted on her company in her walks, and interfered 
sadly with Maude's lessons. There was certainly much to 
love in Wealthy Dana, with all the errors of a wrong social 
education, ivhich of course brought forth its legitimate 
fruits, in false opinions, and views of life. She lacked moral 
discipline, was governed by her impulses; but she had a 
nature, fine, generous, enthusiastic, under all her exactions 
and peremptory habits. Her nature was far deeper and 
broader than Evelyn Humphreys' could ever be, and had 
double the strength knd fiber, but circumstances had never 
developed any of the latent forces of the girl's character. 

It was impossible for. Janet to resist Wi^ tViaiWSL ^1 \sKt 
m&nner; for both men and womeu ackiio^\fe^\t,^^ >i}oI\^^ ^\A 

10* ^^^^^^ 
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there were many empty rooms in the heart of the little gov- 
\ erness. 

One sultry afternoon, at the close of Maude's lessons, 
Janet wandered down to the riyer with her little pupil. 
There was a faint pnlse stirring the warm, fragrant air. 
The ripe sunshine of the late summer swathed the earth, 
and the river, with a deep joy in its heart, lay still and blue 
before her, looking up at the sky. And up and down the 
river looked at this moment the joyful eyes of Janet Strong, 
feeding themselves on the beauty of the slow, winding water, 
on the small islands that lay on its bosom like emeralds, 
until afar in the distance it seemed to grow into a wreath of 
blue mist, transfigured in the sunshine. 

The small boat rocked tempting at their feet, and it natu- 
rally suggested Maude's eager, '* Oh, dear I Miss Janet, I 
wish that yon and I could have a sail this afternoon !" 

"I wish we could, Maude ; but neither of us can row; so 
our wish must wait, as a good many larger ones have to, in 
this life." 

*'No it mustn't; I can execute it this minute," said a 
bright voice at Janet's side, and there, with a laugh which 
held her whole face, stood Wealthy Dana, swinging her sun- 
hat. 

" I saw you from my window when you came down with 
Maude. My book was tedious, and so I took the liberty of 
following you." She answered Janet's surprised look — 
"Am I intrusive ?" 

" Oh, no I I find there are some days which can bring to 
me gladness and wisdom, too, that no book can — days that 
have their own messages and inspirations, needing no inter- 
preter." 

A half-pleased, half-puzzled glance answered Janet. 

"Where do you find these days mostly?" 

" They are scattered all along from May to November ; 
but they occur most frequently to me in the Indian summer, 
that time when the year ripens into its climacteric of beauty, 
and glory." 

"That is my favorite season, too," and Wealthy Dana's 
face flashed up a meaning beyond her words. " Miss Janet, 
can you steer ?" 

"Mr. Humphreys has been my teacher. He says that I 
can as well as his wife." 

^'And I took lessons in rowing \as,\. sximTCL^t^m'Cct^w^xsL- 
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ber of other yoong ladies, on a little lake near the watering- 
place where we were stopping for a month. I can manage , 
a boat perfectly. Yon will not be afraid to trust me ?" 

" Not in the least," said Janet, delighted with the propo- 
sition ; and in a few moments the girls succeeded in unfast- 
ening the rope which secured the boat to the bank. Wealthy 
Dana took the oars and Janet the tiller, and they glided 
out softly on the river, that lay like a broad bine plank 
under the trees. ^ 

The next hour was a delightful one. The winding river 
was full of picturesque points, and surprises, and one mo- 
ment in the cool shadows along its borders, and the next 
touching the fairy islands, ruffled with dark shrubs, and then 
gliding over the still, broad water, the hours went by as 
they do sometimes in dreams. 

The afternoon fairly drew them out of themselves. It 
was a pleasant thing to hear the bright young laughter, as 
the faint echoes caught it up, or their enthusiasm over some 
new point of view, some new glow o^. color, or gleam of 
beauty. Janet forgot her reserve — Wealthy Dana's truer 
nature discovered itself. 

Somewhere late in the afternoon, just after they had set 
the boat toward home, a little silence fell over the trio. 
Maude dipped her small hands in the water, and dashed it 
np in showers ; Janet fed her eyes on the crimson pillars 
thrown up by the sunset. At last she turned toward Wealthy 
Dana, who was languidly moving her oars, and met the young 
lady's eyes fastened gravely on her face. 

''What are you thinking of me, I wonder?" she asked, m* 
and was sorry the next moment that her hasty thought had V 
slipped out, and she could not call it back. ^ 

Wealthy smiled, but her eyes kept their seriousness. " I 
was thinking of what you were saying to Maude, when I 
found you this afternoon, — that many of our wishes in life 
had to wait — for th^ir fulfillment, I suppose you meant ?" 

"Yes; isn't it true ?" 

" It isn't of mine, often. I have no patience ; I cannot 
wait; I never could." 

There came over the brightness ef Janet's face a little 
p&in, the shadow of those long years of patience, and toil. 
" It is a long, hard lesson to learn," she said, and Wealthy 
Dana knew from her voice and face iViat s.Vv^ ti^^ ^-^^^^K^k^ 
from experience. 
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I And time came a generoas pity into the singalar attrac- 

1 tion whic^ she experienced toward Janet, a pity which 

fc touched very nearly on reverence or awe; for Wealthy 

Dana's instincts were fine and true, where they had not been 

perverted by her edncation. After a few moments she spoke 

again. 

" I have only confessed a part of my thonghts. The rest 
■^as more personal ; I was fancying to myself what kind of 
wiend yon wonld make, and something beyond that" 

** What kind of a friend I" repeated Janet, perplexed. 

** Yes I one of the kind we read about, but find so seldom 
in the world — a friend true, steadfast, faithful, through good 
or evil, to the core." 

** Is that the way in which you read me, Miss Dana ?" 
her voice agitated with surprise. x 

"Just so ; am I not true ?" 

" I believe fickleness is not one of my faults ; but with re- 
gard to my capacity for any friendship, it has had very little 
opportunity to manifest itself; I believe that dear Mr. and 
Mrs. Humphreys are the only ones who have ever really 
tested it, or even cared to." 

" Won't you add my name to that of my cousins ?" asked 
^ * Wealthy Dana softly, almost timidly. 

Janet did not answer at once ; the request took her so 

much by surprise. She looked at Wealthy Dana, sitting 

there in her proud beauty, lazily guiding the boat along the 

banks, and the contrasts in their two lives came up sharply 

before her. What tribute could she bring from her scanty 

t^ stores to one whose years overflowed with every gift of this 

• world — to whom living was merely an existence of luxury, 

^ enjoyment, beauty? All these thoughts, and much more, 

flashing swiftly through her mind, concentrated themselves in 

her answer : 

" Miss Dana, you do not know what you ask. My friend- 
ship can do no good — be of no service to you." And, uncon- 
scious of it herself, a little proud humility just touched her 
words. 

"I never sought anybody's before — I should not yours, 
Miss Janet, if you were not so wholly unlike any one whom 
I ever met. I cannot tell what has impelled me to almost 
solicit what should be a free gift, without invitation, or bribe 
of speech. But I have had a feeling all the last hour that. I 
should like to hear your voice teW m^ \Xi«A. ^ovi^^^^m^ l^Ssi&d^ 
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in jonr graye, earnest way, knowing that with yoo the words 
would reach more and deeper than they do with most yonng 
ladies of your age and mine." 

The heart of Janet Strong thrilled at these words. She 
leaned forward and said softly, and half nnder her breath, as 
though she was making a solemn covenant : " Miss Dana, I 
will be your friend." 

This time Wealthy Dana did not answer with words. 
She drew off her finger a gold ring, in which Apmed a 
single large emerald, and placed it on Janet's, saybg Only : 
''It shall stand for a sign and witness betwixt us." 

Before Janet could answer, Maude, who had at last tired : 
of playing with the water, and had listened to the conver- 
sation with a vague comprehension of its meaning, broke in 
with: 

"I think you are funny, cousin Wealthy." 

"If you do, keep your thoughts to yourself, child." 

Janet's rapid apprehension assured her that this remark 
was not intended for Maude alone ; so she made no thanks 
for the ring, but they were none the less vocal to the heart 
of Wealthy Dana. 

The boat went slowly homeward. On their way they 
rested amidst a surf of water-lilies — the great snowy blos- 
soms making the air heavy with their luscious perfume. | 

Miss Dana suggested that they should gather some* . 
of these, and carry them home as trophies of their journey. ^ 

''I think that this has been one of the happiest afternoonf^^ 
of my life," said Wealthy Dana, as she put out once mor^** 
into the river. " 

" You spoke my thought at that moment," said Janet. 
"But for you — it can't be possible that you really mean ^ 
it." 

" Yes I do, decidedly. I know very well what you think, 
Miss Janet — that my life of gayety and pleasure, and all 
sorts of fashionable frivolity, has feasted and satisfied me. 
But you are mistaken. There are times when the thought 
of my wasted, aimless days, saddens and h'umiliates me, and 
I really wonder what I am living for." 

This then had come at last in words to the surface. This 
was the secret of Wealthy Dane's attraction to Janet. Some 
higher instinct of her nature had discerned and did homage 
to whatever there was of right aspiratiow wxd Vcwa y^\^^^^ 
in the life of the young governess. 
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For the first time it flashed across the latter's thoughts 
that she might be of some " service" to the young heiress. 
There she sat, with her large wealth, with her wide social 
influeDce, with her singular charm of speech and manner — 
with unusual powers and opportunities for doing good in her 
day and generation. 

''It might be" — Janet's thoughts went softly and solemnly 
out on this new channel — "that there was some ministration 
appointed her in this new friendship," and she answered very 
gravely at last : 

"A life like yours, Miss Dana, without any discipline of 
sorrow and struggle, is like a fairy tale to me, or like some 
enchanted country, on whose borders I can only stand, look- 
ing off on shining paths, on the joy of flowers, and glory of 
trees, in which I have no part." But her face kindled, 
although its gravity did not diminish: ''I believe that 
sooner or later all loss and grief will be made up to me, 
in this world or another." 

"And for you, Janet, you are trying to live for that other 
world ?" 

" I am trying to, God helping me," said Janet. 

Just then the boat reached the steps which led up from 
the water to the bank. The sultry day had faded into twi- 
light now. A light breeze from the^ sea cooled the hot 
pulses of the air. Voices from the house came down to the 
river. 

"We will each take a share of the spoils," said Wealthy, 
breaking the silence in which they had landed; and they 
gathered up the flowers, which filled the air with their pas- 
sionate odor. 

The family was assembled on the veranda, and Guy Hum- 
phreys hailed the girls as they came up through the winding 
paths, and protested that they ought to be led out to de- 
capitation at once, for stealing his boat, and ravaging his 
waters. 

" But our slaughter was confined to the water-lilies," 
laughed Janet, " and we have brought them home to grace 
your halls, and parlors, with their perfume and beauty." 

" That speech shall buy your forgiveness ; only the next 

time that you seize my boat and scour my waters for booty, 

just please to invite me to accompany you. If I share in 

the spoils of the expedition, I must in its dangers." 

"Besides/^ struck in Evelyn, ** v^ doviYiV^^ ^wa ^<^^^>1^ 
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to manage the boat, and feared you had all gone, crew and 
freight, to the bottom, and were about having the river 
dragged, weren't we, mamma ?" 

Thus appealed to, the elder matron answered the yonnger 
one. 

''I mast confess to a slight uneasiness daring the last 
hoar." 

** Oh, mamma, you are so obstinately literal. I do love 
to toach up my speech with a little color of pathos and 
tragedy.'' 

And so, with light jest and talk, as was the fashion with 
these people, they went out to sapper. 



^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

For a week there were no new arrivals. Wealthy and 
Janet were thrown constantly together, and each brought 
gifts to this new friendship from her treasuries of heart and 
soul. Janet, with her quick powers of assimilation, was 
stimulated and improved in various ways by the society of 
the accomplished and high-bred girl, and the young govern- 
ess did not suspect that her influence reached deeper and 
wider than her friends. 

There were many points, too, in which their tastes har- 
monized. With both of them, their fondness for natural 
scenery amounted to a passion — both of them had a keen 
enthusiasm and a fine discrimination in poetry — so, unlike 
as their educations had been, they both met on broad grounds 
of sympathetic appreciation. 

At the close of the week a new guest entered the charmed 
circle. He was a classmate of Guy Humphreys. He ar- 
rived only a couple of days after his letter, in which he an- 
nounced his intention of visiting Woodleaf. 

''He was one of the smartest fellows in the class, but 
dreadfully lazy," Guy said, '*and sowed his wild oats all 
through his college years, always getting into scrapes, and 
giving the faculty more trouble than any other member of the 
class. Ralph Brainerd was sure to be on hand if there was 
a hen-roost to be robbed, or a tutor's window to be smashed, 
or a gate to be carried off, or a watermelon patch to be de- 
vastated. In short, he was always the ringleader of any 
mischief that was going on, and he had a genius for getting 
his neck out of all responsibility in the matter that was mar- 
velous. Many a fellow had been suspended,^ or expelled for 
a tenth part of what Ralph Brainerd had done, but he could 
always invent a story to suit his own case, and make one be- 
lieve it almost against the evidence of his own eyes." 

Mr. Humphreys added further, that he had lost sight of 
his classmate for some eight years, during most of which 
time, be /lad been abroad, be \)e\kN^^. 
(112) 
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" I hope he has got through sowing his wild oats by this 
time," said Mrs. Winchester, on whom Gay's story had 
Dot made an altogether favorable impression of his class- 
mate. 

"Probably he has, mother. The best and wisest men 
often haye their season of yonthfnl folly and effervescence." 

Somebody else took np the thread of conversation here, 
and there was no more said at that time of Gay's friend, 
Kalph Brainerd. ^ 

Two days later the new gaest presented himself — a strik- 
ing man in all respects, hardly above mediam height, of a 
strong bat flexile fignre, and a face that interested yoa at the 
first glance. It was somewhat dark and thin, with keen, 
brilliant eyes, and a mouth that had much decision and 
some larking satire in it — a man not easily penetrated, self- 
assured, brilliant, fascinating, with a great deal of a certain 
kind of intellectual power. 

Ralph Brainerd made himself at home at once with his 
old classmate. His conversations were what women who 
talked impulsively, and on the surface of things, called "be- 
witching." He was a man of swift observations, a reader of 
the faults and foibles of men and women, of immense tact, 
and one who always knew how to address the vulnerable side 
of those with whom he was brought in contact. Then he 
had traveled long and widely. He was familiar with every 
climate, with the habits and national character of almost 
every nation on the face of the earth, and he had a wonder- 
ful faculty of "word painting," of seizing the ludicrous or 
picturesque side of any circumstance, and setting it before 
his hearers like a living reality, with his strong, vital words. 
Indeed, his power of language amounted almost to genius, 
and this was combined with a cultivation and courtliness of 
manner, with an easy, off-hand grace of presence and move- 
ment, which made Ralph Brainerd a favorite with all kinds 
of people. The ladies were charmed with him. I know of 
no word which expresses so fitly the degree, and kind of ad- 
miration which he inspired, before he had been two days an 
inmate of the country seat of the Humphreys. 

What pictures of the Old World would rise up, and throb 
in living glory and beauty, along the paths of this man's 
speech I How great cities would stand in tbeir stateliness 
and splendor before the gaze of his aadvewc^ \ TVx^ ^^VoiX. 
grandenr of the Pyramids ; the crumbWng ixuiva qI \3Jw£\^\sX» 

11 
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temple, and tower, and palace ; the gray desert stretching 
vast, and lonely on every side ; great tropical forests, with 
their Inscioos fragrance, and palpitating life, wonid each in 
turn born and gleam along the background of Ralph Brain- 
erd's talk ; and tropical birds would flash their fiery beauty 
through the air, and the cry of wild beasts would thrill its 
fierce wrath through lonely jungles; and a few minutes later, 
the listeners would all be mingling in the bustling, pic- 
turesque life of some foreign port, or fairly convulsed with 
laughter over some grotesque feature, or comical story, which 
the masterly words of Ralph Brainerd threw out to them. 

Janet, like all the others, was completely taken captive 
by this man's talk. It fascinated, absorbed her. She gave 
herself up to its influence without question or analysis. A 
new world, which books only dimly revealed, on a sudden 
opened itself to her. She let Ralph Brainerd carry her 
where he would ; into the voluptuous softness of Oriental 
atmospheres ; into the sunny splendor of the Tropics ; into 
the strange, wild, tingling life of the desert — ^breaking in 
occasionally with eager, rapid questions, which the man 
seemed to relish, for he knew his power and enjoyed it. 

But Ralph Brainerd's talk did not always take so wide a 
range. He had a graceful way of saying small things, and 
placing common ones in new and attractive lights. His art 
in paying compliments was marvelous. They always lin- 
gered with their faint, dainty spice of flattery, like a pleasant 
perfume in the memory. 

He was An interesting companion, too, in a walk, or ride, 
or sail; nothing was too slight to escape his attention nor 
the transfiguration of his words. He bad a fine taste for 
art, an appreciative one for nature; and the young ladies 
found him a great accession to these rambles, in which the 
whole family now took part. 

Several days had gone by on smooth, swift wings, which 
made them seem hardly more than an hour. The gentlemen 
were enjoying their newspapers and Havannas in the library. 
The ladies were gathered in the sitting-room, busy and merry 
over a basket of mosses, which the little party had gathered 
the day before in the woods, and Mrs. Humphreys had sug- 
gested that they should make a basket of these mosses for 
her mother to carry back to her city home. 

"You must hang it in your own room, and it wil^ be 
A Baggestion all winter, of Eummet "9900^%, ^\A Vax^^ and 
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flowers, and all the beaotifal things yon will leave behind 
when you return to your cell of brick and mortar. " 

** Mrs. Winchester, do I hear aright ? Your elegant city 
home compared to a cell I How can you sit calmly there ?" 
interposed Wealthy Dana. 

Mrs. Winchester's indignation seemed in a nascent state 
that morning, if one were to judge from the indulgent smile 
with which she looked toward her daughter. 

"Evelyn must have been born with a natural tendency to- 
ward exaggeration in all her talk. It was amusing in her 
childhood, when I should have repressed it. But it is too 
late for that now." 

"Now, when it is wicked, instead of amusing, do you 
mean, mamma ?" 

"Not quite so bad as that, my dear, I hope I" 

" Miss Janet," said Mrs. Humphreys, turning to the young 
lady, who was engrossed in the mosaics of mosses on all 
sides of her, "you are our authority on all moral ques- 
tions." 

"I never suspected it before, Mrs. Humphreys." 

" Probably not I Your modesty on all occasions equals 
your merits. There, don't blush now. I am aware that 
was a very pretty cpmpliment. But do you really think that 
there is any harm in saying funny, and foolish things that 
one doesn't mean ?" 

"In calling your mother's house a cell, for instance? I 
don't think that there was any moral wrong in that." 

"No I my question took a wider range. Don't you think 
it quite harmless to jest on any subject where, of course, no 
one is pained, or injured, and no evil, only a little fun, is 
intended, by people who have the keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous that I have ?" 

"I hardly know," answered Janet, gravely, "for I have 
never sufficiently considered the subject. But I am certain 
that sacred things are not legitimate objects of ridicule." 

"Mr. Brainerd won't agree with you there," subjoined 
Miss Dana. " Do you remember, Evelyn, the way he re- 
peated that old preacher's prayer at the camp-meeting? 
Wasn't it funny ?" f 

The trio of ladies laughed heartily at the recollection. 

"You would join us, Janet, if you hadn't missed it, being 
off somewhere with Maude,"^Baid Mta. Rvsim^VLX^^^^. ''''\^'^ 
ask him to repeat it for your eapec\a\)o«iv^^\.?^ 
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''Oh, no; please do notl" with great earnestness. 

'« Why— why not ?" 

** Becanse, Mrs. Hnmphreys, I do not think that any man's 
prayers are more a legitimate subject for ridicule than my 
own are. They are sacred, as betwixt him and his Maker.'' 

"But don't you see the distinction ? We were not laugh- 
ing at what was either sincere or 'sacred' in the old man's 
prayer, but at his crude, clumsy, funny way of speaking; 
and that is all legitimate, and you could not have helped 
laughing too." 

" Very likely not. But that cannot alter my conviction 
that it is wrong to jest on sacred things, to diminish their 
importance and power over us, by giving them grotesque 
associations in our own minds. This man's prayer, no 
matter how ignorant or awkward, nor how offensive many of 
its expressions to all good taste, was, in its deepest sense, a 
matter to him of life and death. I should be afraid to ridi- 
cule it." 

"I think Miss Janet is right," said Mrs. Winchester. 
"We can hardly expect, however, that Mr. Brainerd would 
regard these things as important. His wide travel has made 
him hold very liberal, if not absolutely, loose religious opin- 
ions! I suspect they are tinctured with German philoso- 
phy." 

The dinner suddenly closed this conversation, but a new 
doubt and perplexity had been sprung in Janet's mind. She 
had yielded herself unquestioning to the magnetic influence 
of Ralph Brainerd. She was peculiarly susceptible to 
graces of manner and gifts of conversation like this man's. 
He had held her in enthusiastic admiration for days. Her 
conscience had never once signaled to her the necessity of 
analyzing the nature of this man's influence, and searching 
whether it was altogether a healthful one. Do not mistake 
me here. He had as yet only pleased her fancies ; he had 
not reached her heart. But now she began to ask herself 
what lay beyond the bright wreaths, and festoons of his talk. 
Did they rest on pillars of solid principle, and true purpose, 
or were they only the graceful drapery around waste, and 
barrenness, and ruin ? In what moral climate did this man's 
soul habitually dwell ? The more she questioned the more 
troubled she became. She recalled now that first impression 
of him. She had been reading recently a life of Aaron 
I^arr, and daring her first- intetvi^M? m^Si ^^^^x^oi^Ti^ 
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the thought of the former wonld constantly recnr to her 
mind. ■ Bat the impression had been lost sight of in their 
snbseqaeot acquaintance. 

She told herself now that she was unjust to Ralph Brain- 
erd, to admit for a moment any suspicion of the man's moral 
integrity, and yet, when she tried to fortify herself against 
these suspicions, by recalling some expression on his part, 
that indicated either love of truth, or reverence of right, 
none presented itself. In all that eloquent, bewitching 
talk, he had never once recognized God in the earth. Did 
he scoff at these things ? Was the soul underneath that 
polished manner, that felicitous talk, the hard and barren 
soul of a confirmed skeptic ? Beneath this man's character 
rolled there the dark and mighty river of selfishness and sin ? 

With a shudder Janet Strong asked herself these ques- 
tions. With a shudder she put them away from her. Guy 
Humphreys Jtid his father-in-law, and both were good judges 
of men, had no suspicions of this kind, she knew ; neither 
had Mrs. Winchester, nor her daughter, nor Wealthy Dana, 
all of whom had so much wider acquaintance with, and doubt- 
less so much better knowledge of human nature than herself. 

''It must be that I am a fool — a poor, ignorant, little 
fool I" smiling half-drearily to herself; but those stubborn 
instincts of hers were on the alert, and she walked in a 
higher moral atmosphere than the cultivated men, and women 
about her ; and when Ralph Brain erd was summoned there, 
the true features of his character disclosed themselves as 
they could not in a lower one. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I 

"Isn't this too bad ?" said Wealthy Dana. 

"Yes, it is qaite too bad 1" echoed Mrs. Hamphreys. 

Both of the ladies stood by the front windows, both of 
them drammed' with idle fingers on the great panes, and 
looked oat with no welcome in their gaze on the face of a 
day that was not yet three hoars old. Warm, boding clouds 
covered the sky, the great, slow drops had began already to 
wrinkle the window glass — there was not a solitary break or 
lift in the gray padding of clond which stretched from east 
to west. The wind blew warm and damp from the sonth- 
east. There was no prospect of a snnbeam that day. 

"Can't yon make ap yoar minds to it, and take it philo- 
sophically, ladies ?" asked Mr. Hamphreys, as he came into 
the sitting-room with his father-in-law and Mr. Brainerd, for 
the breakfast was over now, and the gentlemen had lingered 
half an hoar, as was their habit, over the papers. 

Mrs. Hamphreys tarned toward them, her fair face clonded 
with disappointment : 

"No," she said. "Philosophy's a virtne qoite beyond 
any heights to which I aspire. I had laid sach delightful 
plans for this day, and for all of us, oat in the woods, and 
had improvised sach a charming little gipsy encampment, 
and now this miserable rain mast tarn ap and spoil it 
all I" 

I am sorry to say there was undisgaised ill hamor in Mrs. 
Humphreys' face, and tones. 

"You look at me, my dear, as though I were in some way 
responsible for the rain, and I appeal to the present com- 
pany, to acquit me of all complicity in the matter. Had I 
the appointing of this day, not a solitary cloud should have 
darkened the sky from 'morn to dewy eve 1'" 

" Nobody thinks that you are responsible for the rain, but 
you are for being a false prophet, and you told me last even- 
ing, half a dozen times, thai; you felt sure it would be pleas- 
ant, and compelled me to retiT^ \ia\t an \io\3ct ^^xVv^t than 
(118) 
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usual, in order to be bright for the day's ezcarsion. I shall 
never again have the slightest faith in yonr prescience aboat 
the weather, Guy Humphreys." 

"Come, come, my dear," said Mrs. Winchester, who still 
retained the maternal prerogative of admonishing her daugh- 
ter, and who was slightly disturbed at her display of petu- 
lance, ''if yon must have clouds outside, I hope that yon 
will not heighten their effect by bringing them in-doors, 
also." 

" Where are my clouds, mamma ?" With that swift, bright 
change of tone, and manner, which was always charming in 
Evelyn Humphreys. 

** They were in your face a moment ago, dark and low- 
ering.'' 

" I wish, however, Mrs. Winchester," said Mr. Brainerd, 
who never lost an opportunity of paying a graceful compli- 
ment, and who always seemed to be inspired at just the right 
moment, '' that it was in our power to dispel the clouds out- 
side as swiftly, and with sunshine half as bright as yonr 
daughter has hers." 

** There I" exclaimed Evelyn, tossing her head triumph- 
antly, " I'm very glad that I looked cross just now, because 
of that pretty, perfumy bit of flattery you have just offered 
up to — " 

** Let me finish the sentence," laughed the lady's husband 
— " to your vanity I" 

Mr. Brainerd found another agreeable opportunity to in- 
terpose her6. 

" That would not be true, old friend and classmate,.for if 
Mrs. Humphreys possesses that attribute she has never dis- 
covered it to me ; and it is, moreover, a quality to which I 
never bring offerings of approval, or praise under any cir- 
cumstances." 

All this was light talk, touching to a superficial observer 
no secret spring of motive, or character, and yet reaching 
both, for one who had keen insight to disceru it; and into the 
midst of it all came Janet Strong, with no cloud in her face, 
although for her too the day had not fulfilled much bright 
anticipation. 

" Here's one person that looks happy if it does rain 1" in- 
terposed Wealthy Dana. 

"And very seldom looks any other way," klwdl^ ^dR.^^\%. 
Winchester. 
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" I wonder how it looked when she first glanced oat of 
the window and saw the clouds this morning !'' said Mrs. 
Humphreys. 

" Not very happy, I'm afraid/' answered Janet, with her 
little quaint smile. 

" What was your first thought — ^your first words on seeing 
the rain ? Tell us, do, Miss Janet," said Wealthy. 

" Yes," echoed Mrs. Humphreys. "I want to hear it. It 
was something characteristic, I am certain." 

'* Please to excuse me — it wasn't worth repeating," with a 
faint color in her cheeks. 

But the attention of the family was concentrated now on 
Janet, for they were in that idle mood when one's interest is 
easily stimulated, and there was no eluding their importu- 
nity. The ladies and gentlemen all insisted on hearing 
Janet's salutation to the rainy day, so she was fairly coerced 
into answering them. 

''I was confident that it rained," she said, "before I 
looked out, for there is a certain friendly little sunbeam 
that is always sure on pleasant mornings to be glinting np 
and down my bed-post by six o'clock, and persuading me 
off ray pillow, and the two often have a hard struggle for me. 
This morning the sunbeam was not there, but I was up not- 
withstanding ; and when I put aside the curtains and looked 
out of the window, I knew our day in the woods was all 
over, and those two lines of Longfellow's, which y<m, Mjr., ■ J 
Humphreys, were reading to ns last night, came backtb me, 
and I found myself repeating them : 

<Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.' . > 

* 

And so I tried to fortify myself against the disappointment 
with the philosophy done up in this bit of poetry. "^ 

"There! didn't I tell you that it would be 8om9tihing 
quaint and characteristic I" Mrs. Humphreys appealed 
triumphantly to the rest of the company. "I should never 
have thought or said that to myself." 

" It was equally sensible and poetical. I do not know 
which quality to admire more," subjoined the host. 

"And did it help you to bring down that happy face into 
the midst of our cloudy ones ?" asked Miss Dana. 

"I did not observe any * cloudy one.'" 

''The rain is increasing," said "MLt. WmOsi^^l^t, as he 
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tarned from the window where he had been making some 
atmospherical observations, which, indeed, had been quite 
the fashion that morning. "Now as we are eflFectnally be- 
sieged in here by the rain for this day, I propose that we 
each make an especial effort to have the honrs as pleasant 
and merry as possible, and entertain no hankerings after the 
woods, or memory of our disappointment That is the way 
in which prisoners nsnally managed to pass the time daring 
the 'Reign of Terror.'" 

"And their quarters and circumstances were somewhat 
less exhilarating than ours, father?" laughed his son-in-law. 

"Slightly, Guy I but before we discuss that question, we 
will make our plans for the day, and each shall propose 
whatever suggests itself as best suited to the general amuse- 
ment." 

Each one had some little pet plan, none of which, how- 
ever, amounted to much, such as a game of dominoes, read- 
ing a play of Shakspeare's, or to improvise some tableaux 
for which Mrs. Humphreys had a pretty faculty. When it 
came Janet's turn, however, she suggested one of Mr. Brain- 
erd's stories of his travels, in which the rest all concurred. 

There was a little bustle of preparation before they seated 
themselves to listen to Mr. Brainerd. Some of the ladies 
started for crotcheting, and like affectations of employment. 

Wealthy Dana, too, started in quest of something of this 
sort, bnt paused at the piano and ran her fingers over the 
keys, from which a weird, mournful, prophetic air moaned, 
and sobbed, and fled away, and returned, and wandered up 
and down the room. 

Janet, returning from her chamber with her sewing, found 
Wealthy standing here with her face in a shadow of thought- 
fulness and sadness. 

"Oh, dear!" said the young governess, "there are tears 
in your very tune, my friend. I hope you are not lamenting 
for the lost sunshine of this day," and she drew her arm 
around Wealthy's waist, for the young girls had grown into 
a certain familiarity of speech and manner which was not of 
that kind which "breeds contempt." 

"No, not for that. But I was thinking of your words 
this morning, and so my thoughts and my music drifted into 
this minor key, and you are responsible for them. Do you 
believe that is truth which our poet ft«b^%, ox wsX^j ^<5»^nx^> 
Miss Janet F*' 
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"I think it mnst be both in a world like oars ; how can it 
be only poetry ?" said Janet, softly. 

** But," said Wealthy, eagerly, " there have never any * rains 
fallen into my life,' nor any days been 'dark or dreary,' that 
it wonld not be hyperbole to call this. Do yoa suppose 
that they are all to come ?" 

She asked the question with a singular earnestness and 
gravity. Janet looked at her too, and wondered with a kind 
of sorrowful wonder. 

" There may be exceptions to the rule," she said. " I wish 
from my heart that yours may be one of these cases, my dear 
girl. But I suppose it is not the best way to look at sorrow 
and pain, with a weak, childish dread of them. Ton know 
God sends these to our lives, as he does the rains to the 
year, to soften, and refresh, and fructify our souls. I think 
in the end, we are, or surely ought to be, better and happier 
for our discipline — our * rains,' and our *days dark and 
dreary.'" 

*'I wonder if all these would make me a better woman 1" 
softly said Wealthy; and looking up in her face, Janet saw 
the tears shining in her dark eyes. 

There was another person who had listened to this conver- 
sation with a keen interest — indeed, the most trivial things 
had an importance for Ralph Brainerd — nothing escaped 
him. He believed that all kinds of knowledge, sooner or 
later, had some value ; would be in some sense available to 
him who knew how, and when to use it. He happened to 
be standing in an alcove shielded by the heavy drapery when 
Wealthy Dana had entered, and as she did not detect his 
presence, he had not discovered it to her, but stood quietly 
listening to the music until Janet returned, and so he had 
overheard the conversation, which, although not strictly 
personal, was certainly intended for no third person, and it 
was somewhat remarkable that with Mr. Brainerd's panc- 
tilious sense of honor in trifles, that he did not betray his 
proximity to the ladies. But at that moment Mrs. Win- 
chester put her head inside the door, and summoned the 
young ladies, and after they had passed out one way, the 
gentleman disappeared by another, but there was a smile on 
his lips, accented by some irony or contempt, which gave a 
hard, disagreeable expression to the face of Ralph Brainerd. 

It seemed to his small audience that the young man sar- 
passed himself this morning. 'H.^\i«b^u^^^x\i^«\iQjsaXA%<i 
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brilliant, so picturesque, so vivid ; never quite so happy in 
illustration, so felicitous in quotations ; ^never had just such 
delicate touches of satire, such fine appreciation of the lu- 
dicrous, such wit and humor, surprised them, as they followed 
him through the broad highways, or down the pleasant by- 
paths of his speech. They sat — men and women — fairly mag- 
netized under it, and if Mr. Brainerd's design had been to obey 
Mr. Winchester's suggestions, and persuade the thoughts of 
the company from their disappointment, he succeeded per- 
fectly. 

The rain fell with a still, dead steadiness outside, the 
great woolly clouds padded themselves thicker and darker 
over the sky, but not one of the small circle in the sitting- 
room knew or cared for this. 

Ralph Brainerd had a store of ancient legends, poems, 
and traditions ; then he had one of those marvislous mem- 
ories which never failed him in smallest detail of date or 
name. ^He had visited, too, most of the famous historical 
localities in Europe, and with his richly stored mind, and 
wonderful descriptive powers, he photographed the deeds, 
and persons, and places for his audience. 

And Janet sat and listened with lips slightly apart, with 
the eager light in her dark-bine eyes, and the faint color 
going and coming in her cheeks, and she forgot all her fears, 
and suspicions of this man, as a wiser woman would have 
been likely to do, hearing his talk. 

But they came back to her with a new force before the 
morning was over, and held her thereafter. Mr. Brainerd 
had been describing a six weeks' tour which he had taken 
the preceding summer through the south of France. 

The delightful climate, the picturesque peasantry, their 
marked national character and social life, and the scenery, 
bounded by the Rhone on one side and mountain ranges on 
the other, had all, more or less, been rapidly struck out by 
the speaker, when Guy Humphreys suddenly broke in here : 

"You were on sacred historical ground, too, Brainerd. 
How those pleasant valleys and plains of fair Languedoc 
were reddened all over with the martyr fires of the thir- 
teenth century." 

'* Yes," responded the guest, ** bigotry, superstition, and 
ecclesiastical tyranny raged, worse than fiends, through all 
that fair garden of Southern France. I thought of \<» ft& L 
walked over the stones which had witneaa^A ^o m%s\^ ^ %\0^- 
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ening au-to-da-fe in the early teens of the Chiistiao era, 
and I said to myself, what wrong, and misery that mys- 
terious element in human nature called superstition, fanat- 
icism, religion, as you will, has wrought for. the sons and 

daughters of men !" . 

Janet's course of reading happened to lie at this time in 
the path of the thirteenth century. She had been deeply 
stirred with the history of the Albigensian crusade, and had 
entered with keen sympathy into the religions struggle which 
marked for France, the first epoch of free inquiry among 
her peoples. Her inteiest in this period, and the great 
principles involved in the war, fairly carried her out of her- 
self into her subject, and she had not detected the contempt 
of all religious faith which lurked in Ralph Brainerd's re- 
mark ; so somewhat to his surprise she answered him : 

''And what gladness, and gratitude you must have expe- 
rienced, in contrasting that age and this, and seeing how at 
last, through all those seas of blood, and fires of martyrs, 
through all the anguish and rage and persecution, the truth 
had triumphed at last, for a part of the world, at least; 
coming, as you did, too, from a land which has so nobly vin- 
dicated her right to worship God according to the free con- 
science of her peoples ?" 

It was not like the little governess to make herself promi- 
nent in any talk. Her auditors looked at each other with a 
pleased surprise. Mr. Brainerd smiled, but some expression 
mingled with the smile, which Janet could not penetrate. 

"I am afraid, my dear young lady," he said, "that my 
thoughts would hardly sound so charmingly enthusiastic as 
yours. Travel does not make a man less patriotic, I trust ; 
bui it does more liberal, more cosmopolitan, in religion, as in 
everything else. It takes off the edge of that narrow na- 
tionality, which finds perfection only in one's own country, 
and her institutions, although it is not necessary to say that 
this last remark applies solely to my own sex." 

" I did not appropriate it in any sense," answered Janet 
Strong, with lips that just touched a smile, and then settled 
into their earnest line again. " I can understand," she con- 
tinued, " how the wide travel of which you speak must en- 
large and liberalize a man, but it surely will not make, him 
less swift to discern the truth, or require him to hold it with 
less fidelity." 
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''Miss Strong, will joa tell me what truth is ?" asked Mr. 
Brainerd. 

"I mean," answered Janet, "the one true religion I" 

** I understand jou ; but will jou tell us what this one true 
religion is ?" 

*' It is the faith which I hope we all hold, and that we 
find in God's Holy Word," speaking softly and reverently 
now. 

" I do not dispute it ; only every other age, and every other 
people have believed that they too, and they only, have found 
this true religion ; and have held it with a fidelity, and de- 
fended it with a tenacity great as our own, through every 
danger, and hardship, and peril. The devotee who throws 
himself under the car of the Juggernaut, the Inquisitor who 
kindled those terrible martyr-fires which burn lurid along the 
path of the thirteenth century, all believed they were cheat- 
ing the devil, and doing God service." 

The smile was on the speaker's lips, the eloquent voice 
lent some additional authority to the words, and yet some 
swift, subtle instinct gave Janet warning of the cold, hard 
irony that grated through all. 

'^But we do know that neither devotee nor inquisitor had 
the one true religion, for sacrifice to idols, and fires of per- 
secution are directly opposed to its spirit I" continued the 
governess. 

''I agree with you about the heathen devotee and the 
Spanish inquisitor. But what shall we say for the Church 
of England in the seventeenth century ? And then our own 
Puritan fathers whipped the Quakers, and hung the witches, 
and their faith is what most of us hold this day, as the one 
only true and righteous." 

''But these things were the fault and sin of the age, of 
that very bigotry and superstition which the religion of our 
fathers condemned. We worship their God — we hold their 
Saviour still as the only salvation of a lost and sinful world, 
and yet we do not copytheir example in bigotry and perse- 
cution 1" 

"No; but is that to be ascribed to our religion, or to the 
finer, more enlightened age in which we live? Cultivation, 
mental and social, enlarges the head and softens the heart ; 
and I attribute to our civilization, rather than to our creed, 
the change in our method of promulgatlu^ it« ^^^^^^^^ 

12 
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and sword woald shock the sentiment of the nineteenth 
century." 

Janet's heart sank within her. She conid not answer this 
man, bnt she knew in her sonl that his arguments were all 
sophistical. None of the others came to her aid. They 
would doubtless have, in a general way, agreed with her ; bnt 
they supposed that Mr. Brainerd did likewise, and was merely 
talking for the sake of drawing the quiet little governess 
out, which they were perfectly willing he should do. 

"But, excuse me, I do not want to misapprehend you on 
so vital a point ; you believe, at least, that we have the true 
feAih) however imperfectly we or our fathers have exemplified 
it in our lives ?" said Janet, and the earnestness in her voice 
amounted almost to pain. 

"Excuse me there, Miss Janet. I never enter into an 
argument on that subject. Carlyle says, 'all women are 
natural worshipers,' and in your sex reverence is a virtue as 
well as a picturesque element which I admire; indeed, I 
could never love a woman in whom it did not exist." 

At this moment the lunch bell rang. Janet gathered up 
her embroidery as the other ladies did theirs, exclaiming at 
the brevity of the morning; and she overheard Mr. Brainerd 
say to Mrs. Winchester, as he waited on the matron to the 
table : 

"What a pretty little enthusiast Miss Strong is I" 

Janet's suspicions would not be laid asleep now. Was 
this man, with all his varied gifts and marvelous cultivation, 
without hope or faith in God? Was religion to him a 
pretty superstition, fit for women and children, for the weak 
and the ignorant ? Had he no belief in a life beyond the 
grave ; and more than all this, did he scofif in his secret soul 
at all truth, and purity, and goodness ? Was there to him 
no meaning in prayer, no power in faith and love, in sacri- 
fice for others, nor service for God ? 

Were all these things to him like the pretty absurd 
legends which inlaid his talk so often ? Janet's soul did not 
cease to ask these questions, as she mingled in the social hi- 
larity with which they kept the raioy hours of the summer 
afternoon. 

She had learned few arts of concealment, and her face was 
apt to bear its testimony to her thoughts. It carried some 
Inward seriousness through all the rest of the day, although 
Mbe took ber part in the geneiaV {ee\>\N\\iv^%. 
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Jjate in the afternoon she was standing alone in an alcoye 
of the library, while the rest of the party was absorbed in a 
portfolio of rare engravings, which had recently been sent to 
Mr. Humphreys from Europe. Mr. Brainerd had thrown a 
swift glance once or twice in her direction, and at last he 
tamed suddenly from the party which had congregated 
around the table, and were in a state of explosive delight 
over the exquisite landscapes, and he came to Janet's side, 
saying with that abruptness, which in Ralph Brainerd never 
seemed rude : 

** Miss Strong, what have you been thinking about me ?" 

Quite startled at the question, Janet asked, with a blush 
which convicted her : 

" You must prove to me first how you came to be so cer- 
tain of the subject of my thoughts." 

"That is by no means a difficult matter. I have found 
your eyes following me half a dozen times this afternoon, 
with a doubtful, perplexed look, which assured me that I 
was the unworthy subject of your passing meditations. 
Won't you interpret the thought which lay far down behind 
that look ?" he asked, half playfully, half earoestljr. 

'' Shall I ?" asked Janet, in the same manner. 

"I have said, * Please, will you?"' 

She was naturally frank, and outspoken, and no false 
standards of polite society had made her otherwise, so she 
answered this man as hardly a woman in the world would 
have done. 

''I must have been wondering in those moments, just how 
much you meant of what you said to me this morning — how 
much you believed, and how much you doubted I" 

''In short, Miss Janet, you want to penetrate me — to find 
out what sort of man I am." 

"Yes; that is it;" with the fearless sincerity which had 
nothing to conceal. ** You perplex me." 

A small Parian vase stood by the window, and over it 
some fuschia dropped their scarlet fiames. Ralph Brainerd 
lifted one of these, and laid it, with a light, half reverent 
touch, against the soft brown hair by his side. 

''I am very much flattered, Miss Janet, to find that I am 
the subject of this slight passing interest on your part. I 
am a man easy to apprehend, with no disguises of any sort. 
You will not find it difficult to explore me." 

Halph Brainerd knew when he spo^LQ X\v^%^ ^ot^^ >^"^V^ 
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was ntterinj^ a lie, and despite himself there was a certain 
hard dissent in his tones, which grated along some alert in- 
tuition of Janet Strong's, and a little contemptuous satire 
pointed his smile. Janet shook her head a little sadly, not 
conscious that she did it. 

** What I your eyes hold a doubt in them ? My talk this 
morning has made yon fear that I am too liberal, — possibly a 
little loose in my theology, and that would be a crime of ter- 
rible magnitude in your thoughts I There is no bar before 
which I would not sooner be arraigned than that of a young 
and pretty saint." 

It was impossible to resist a laugh, but Janet was in no- 
wise satisfied. Ralph Brainerd knew it. 

''You are acute in your intuitions of character, Miss 
Strong," he said, with an interest which this time was not 
assumed. " Do you always trust them ?" 

" Really, I never thought of the subject before," said Janet; 
"I hardly know." 

''It is a singular fact that these intuitions in your sex 
amount sometimes almost to genius. I have known women 
occasionally, not remarkable for breadth of mind or cultiva- 
tion of any sort, who seemed to have some delicate insight of 
character which rivaled the most astute student of human 
nature." 

" I never suspected myself of possessing any such gift of 
insight," for in some sense the talk was getting beyond her 
depth now. Then Mr. Winchester called them to some view 
on the Rhine, and the conversation was ended. 

But singular as it was, after this Ralph Brainerd never 
felt quite assured in the society of the little governess. It 
was a strange inconsistency in this man's character, that he 
was morbidly sensitive to the opinion of others, no matter 
how inferior he might regard them to himself, or of how 
little apparent importance their estimate of him might be. 
He had no fears that any other member of the cultivated 
and worldly-wise group at Woodleaf suspected him to be 
other than what he seemed — the high-souled and honor- 
able gentleman. But had this little governess, with her 
earnest eyes and quiet thoughtfulness, seen deeper than they 
all? 

And for Janet, the doubt and the fear of this man had 
grown into clearness now. She was conscious still of a cer- 
ta/n power which he possessed o\eT\i^x,^R\vvi\i,\l^^'^\^V3k^ 
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to it, which, indeed, if she did not straggle mightily against 
it, would draw her hopelessly within its influence. And she 
asked herself what would be the end of all this. Would not 
the foundations of her faith be broken up ? Would not her 
trust in God, her hold on His promises, her belief in His 
love and care about her life, loosen themselves, day by day, 
and her soul go drifting out on a cold, dark sea of skepticism f 
She could not answer Ralph Brainerd, nor defend her faith 
with any arguments, but she could steel her heart against 
his sophistries, however fair and plausible they^ight seem. 
She would not give up her trust for the present, her hope 
for the future. She would not believe that there had been 
no Father's watchful care, and brooding love about all her 
lonely life, and that it was not His hftnd which had led her 
back softly from that awful peril which her feet had gone 
down in her girlhood. She would not confuse her mind, nor 
weaken her discrimination betwixt the true and the false, by 
entering the atmosphere of Ralph Brainerd's influence. As 
a little child, she would hold fast her faith, and her trust, 
seeking to do from her heart the will of God, for to such 
the promise had been, ''Ye shall know of the doctrine." 

It was after midnight when, in the silence of her own room, 
Janet rose up from the chair where slie had held this long 
communion with her soul. The tears swam in her eyes as 
she drew aside the curtain and looked out on the night. The 
wind had changed. The clouds overhead had torn them- 
selves apart, and into the deep blue gulf came the flocks of 
golden stars, and looked down on the sweet face lifted to 
them, and smiled solemn and steadfast. 

"Nevertheless, He left not Himself without witness!" she 
murmured, and a new light came into her face which was 
fairer, if not brighter, than a smile, and Janet went to slum- 
ber that night deep and peaceful as a little child's. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Two days later they went into the woods on the excur- 
sion which had been the snbject of so many plans, and so 
much bright anticipation. The day was a perfect one ; sun- 
shine and sky, air and earth, made np one harmony of joy 
and beauty. The ripe summer sunshine poured its wine of 
gold over the earth, mellowed by the August heats. Out 
of the sky the day leaned tenderly over them, and faint winds 
from the sea cooled the air with their fragrance. They had 
selected for the day a wild, picturesque little valley, which 
dipped itself among the hills on either side. The great forest 
trees spread over it their blanket of thick foliage. With 
almost every step one came upon some new view, some 
charming surprise of landscape, some alluring perspective 
which would have thrilled an artist with inspiration. 

On the southern slope of the valley the brook, which 
made a white fold among the green hills, gathered itself up 
and flung over the rugged rocks the smooth cambric of its 
waters, and. the little waterfall was a perpetual voice of song 
in the valley, while below, the waters rounded themselves 
into a broad laugh, and a rustic foot-bridge added another 
picturesque feature to the view. Then on the left was a 
small lake, its cup of blue waters shut in by the hills, a very 
pearl of beauty, gathered into the heart of the landscape, 
and haunted by an echo, that sweet wandering spirit of 
sound. 

And into this silence, and beauty that had waited long for 
human life and color, came, on this summer day, the house- 
hold from the Woodleaf mansion, with spirits the lightest 
and gayest, and in that state of alert perception, and appre- 
ciation, when all grace and beauty are seen and recognized 
with a finer joy, and sense of possession. 

Certainly that wild, silent cleft among the hills, which for 
so many years had put on and taken ofl" its garments of 
beaaty, for only the sweet 8\«g\ngVvT^^tQ>\iu^^K\i^\\\i<ijsA& 
(130) 
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and rejoice in, or haply to bring to some tired plowman <| 
vague, inarticulate sense of loveliness as he paused with the 
load of wood he was wearily driving home, and took in the 
wild grace, and charm of the picture before him — certainly 
the wild, silent valley had its day of recognition at last. 

The little company of men and women were fairly intoxi- 
cated with the beauty and freedom about them. The ladies 

' were of course the most explosive in their admiration and 
interjections. They scattered themselves about, coming con- 
stantly on some new delight of picture, some rare forest 
flower, some dainty tint of stone or moss. They were all 
people in whom the sense of beauty was keen and deep ; but 
there was one in this gay party who went about more quietly 
than the others, with ^ joy at her heart which hardly kept 
the tears from committing themselves to her eyes — one to 
whom this picture of earth, and water, and sky was a gift 
of the dear Father's. Every bird that sang, every bough 
that waved, was a voice or a witness of His love. All chill 
and darkness which had fallen into her heart fled away now, 
its secret places were full of reverence and praise. Ralph 
Brainerd would in his secret soul, she well knew, have 
sneered at all this; but his influence could not reach her 
now — ^he could not intermeddle. with her joy. 

They kept this day, much as you can imagine, knowing 
what sort of people they were, sometimes together, some- 
times apart. They recited poems and sang old songs, they 
fished in the lake and wandered up and down its banks and 
about the fall, listening to the shout of its waters, and join- 
ing their own with it sometimes. They gathered flowers, 
and mosses, and berries ; they went out sailing on the little 
cup of a lake, in a birch canoe, which Guy Humphreys had 
ordered made in Canada for this especial occasion ; and the 
gentlemen caaght trout in the waters, and helped the ladies 
improvise a fireplace, with plenty of mirth and a great deal 
of pretty awkwardness, on the part of the latter, and here 

' they broiled the fish, and at last found a little cool, shady 
plateau where the branches shut their dark-green blinds . 
overhead, and here they made their table of the grassy turf. 
"I always fancied," said Mrs. Humphreys, raising her 
voice above the general key of hilarity about the table, 
" that I was born with a gipsy vein in me. What a charm- 
ing, wild, picturesque 'life that people m\]L«^ \^^^, ^\\X\wi\. ^ 
c&re ID the world I I heartiljL wlaVv yi^ (io\3\^ ^Vvj V^^x^Koj^- 
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ever with the birds. Oay could pitch a vast tent yonder, 
and swinfjc hammocks from the branches, and we would fitly 
christen this new home of ours 'The Happy Valley.' " 

And so speaking, Evelyn Humphreys sat before the coffee- 
urn, which had been imported from home that morning, while 
near at hand her husband was dissecting a pair of broiled 
chickens. Mr. Brainerd, Janet, and Miss Dana were ab- 
sorbed in roasting corn over a fire of dried branches, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Winchester were occupied in unlading the 
baskets of their various edibles, for in projecting the excur- 
sion it had been stipulated that no servant should accom- 
pany the party. They would appropriate the toil as they 
did the pleasure. 

''All that sounds very picturesque and enchanting, my 
dear; but how will your 'Happy Yalley' look next January, 
when it is drifted with snows four feet deep, and the winds 
howl in the leafless branches ? I'm afraid that your romance 
would vanish with the equinoctial storm, and you'd fervently 
advocate a return to civilization, and the evils of a comfort- 
able home." 

"Oh dear, Guy," tossing her head in affectation of anger, 
"you always contrive to blast all my little buds of fancy, with 
just such frosts as that. I didn't wish to be reminded, for 
this one day at least, that there were such things as winds, 
and snows, and bare branches in the world. Do hand me 
that plate of sandwiches and that raspberry jam. I must 
descend from my heights I see." 

"But what a dreadful plunge, from poetry to potatoes I" 
added Mr. Brainerd, with a look of comic distress, at which 
the young ladies laughed gajly. " You have burned your 
ear of corn. Miss Strong." 

"And my fork, too 1" as she drew out of the bed of coals 
the rugged implement, which her companion had ingeniously 
improvised out of a branch of birch. 

"No matter, I can furnish you another," springing up 
with agility, and in a moment presenting her with another 
branch, to which was appended a fresh ear of corn. 

"Mine is burned tool" exclaimed Wealthy Dana. "How 
is it, Mr. Brainerd, that you are the only successful roaster 
amongst us? Your ears are always done to a crisp, most 
tempting brown, while ours are blackened, smoked, or 
scorched." 

''/ have had a wider expeT^uc^ \J;iacL ^om \\i >i}o\^ ^^ dur- 
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ing my travels. But there is a sort of * luck' which controls 
that, as it does all affairs in life, from roasting to ruling. 
The fates have been propitious to me in the former matter." 

"You believe in Muck/ then, or in 'propitious fates,' 
which help one and defeat another ?" said Wealthy Dana, 
whose earnestness often discovered itself, even in her lightest 
moods, in some question which went far beyond the surface 
of things. 

'' To a certain degree ; but after all, a man makes himself, 
is his own fate, conquers his own destiny. Pardon me, Miss 
Strong, but that ear is in quite too close proximity with the 
coals." 

*' That is because another sort of ear is so intent on listen- 
ing to you," laughed Wealthy, "and there is only a qualified, 
and dubious assent in her face." 

" I thought an enthusiastic worshiper of all things grand 
and good must admire heroes — the men who have made 
their own destinies." 

** So I do, Mr. Brainerd" — sh^ stopped here. 

"Don% now, let the second thought hold back the con- 
clusion of your sentence," pleaded Wealthy Dana. 

" I believe that, under God, every man makes, or mars his 
own destiny." 

'* Miss Strong," said Mr. Brainerd, as he slipped another 
golden-brown ear off his fork, "I am afraid there is a straight 
road from that doctrine into fatalism." 

" Oh no, sir ; it leads directly past all such precipices to 
the safe anchorage of God's knowledge of, and agency in, 
all the affairs of those whom He has created." 

"I see your priests and teachers have anchored you 
strongly in your creed." 

A slight sarcasm touched the polished tones, and touched 
his smile too, with a very faint sneer. He did not for once 
see the shadow which fell into Janet's face, for he was intent 
on opening the bed of coals, but Wealthy Dana did. 

The conversation was suddenly ended here by Mrs. Hum- 
phreys' lively voice, to whose hearing a few fragments of 
the conversation had floated : 

" Come, dinner's all ready, and you people, who have al- 
ways some grave theological or metaphysical problem to 
solve, must let all that go now. We can't summon you 

' With the sound of a BiWeT li^OX,^ 
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having nnhappilj left that, with civilization and ceremonj, 
at home." 

'' We shall not regret it, so long as we are sammoned to 
the table by a voice sweeter than any 

* Tongue of silver bell!' " 

gracefully answered Mr. Brainerd, as he gave each of the 
ladies an arm. 

For the next two honrs the talk of course went right and 
left, touching a thousand subjects, and dwelling on none, as 
they lingered at their banquet in the woods. There was of 
course plenty of wit, and merriment to season the lunch, to 
which they brought appetites sharpened by exercise and 
mountain air, and sometimes, for a moment, the talk fell into 
a half serious mood, but did not rest there ; some jest was 
sure to rally them out of it ; for their hearts were light, like 
their faces. 

*'How quiet you are, Miss Janet 1" exclaimed Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, near the close of the meal. " I should almost fear 
that you were not enjoying yourself to the height of the 
others, if your face did not absolutely contradict any such 
suspicion. It has been a picture of happiness all the 
morning." 

"I am glad; then, that has spared the necessity of speech 
on the subject, for any words that I could find, would fall so 
very far short of translating my complete enjoyment of this 
day." 

A little while later, as they were lounging on the grass 
after dinner. Wealthy Dana, who sat near Janet, turned to 
her suddenly, saying, in a low, confidential tone: 

"What do you think of Mr. Brainerd, Miss Janet?" 

"I think in many respects that he is above praise I" 

"Excuse me; in what sort of respects?" 

" Those which must be apparent to every one ; his wonder- 
ful conversational powers, his fine cultivation, and tastes." 

"Pick your way carefully among your adjectives, lest 
your conscience should protest against them, little lady I" 
said Wealthy, in that playful tonenillrieh'llhe was quite in the 
habit of assuming with the governess. " Your compliments 
touch only the external, and do not reach anything beyond 
them." 

'/ have only known Mr. "Braiviiet^ «k ^qx\» Mwaa," ^aid 
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Janet, balf apologetically, a little startled, and annoyed at 
Wealthy 's discerning so truly the inward meaning of her 
answer. 

The young heiress twisted a few spires of the long grass 
gravely, and curled them in her small fingers. 

"You do not like Mr. Brainerd, Miss Janet?" suddenly 
lifting her bright, large eyes to her companion. 

"Oh, that is saying less, or more than the truth." 

"Well, I mean not cordially, heartily. I have felt it for 
some time. You are afraid there is something wrong, erratic 
in his religious views. I have seen it in your face after you 
have had an argument with him. Hq does not possess 
your confidence in the same sense that my uncle and cousin 
do." 

What could Janet say 1 Wealthy had put the case truly. 
Her face corroborated it. 

"I am sorry to see this, my dear Miss Janet," continued 
the young lady, after a moment's silence ; " because I think 
you misapprehend the true character of this man, and there- 
fore cannot be in all respects quite just to him. He talks 
more lightly than he feels sometimes, but he is a man of fine 
and noble character." 

"I hope it is true," said Janet, surprised at her com- 
panion's earnestness. 

" But that is not saying you believe it is. • I am not easily 
deceived by your speech. Miss Janet." 

"Come, young ladies, we are all our own waitresses to- 
day," broke in again the lively voice of Mrs. Humphreys. 
"You must do your part in gathering up the dishes for the 
gentlemen to pack," and she produced several domestic 
aprons, and each of the ladies assumed one, and proceeded 
to her work, and in a short time the table was cleared, and 
they were ready for the afternoon's pleasure. •■ 

It was of a more desultory kind than the morning's had 
been. Mr. and Mrs. Winchester took a sail in the canoe. 
The young people scattered themselves along the shore of 
the lake ; Janet seized one of the fishing lines and amused 
herself angling for trout ; but it was her first essay in the 
art, and she was not successful; and half unconsciously, she 
turned into a little footpath which led off among the hills. 
After all, it was pleasant to be alone. She seemed to get 
a little closer to the warm, tender heart of Ti«Axvt^ ^^\3l 
she could have done in the society of liei imii^^, \^\vsi^i» 
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light talk was always diyerting her thoughts into other 
channels. 

So she wandered on for an hour or two, finding at almost 
every step something to bring a new gladness into her eyes; 
now a small flame of scarlet berries, curling around the dead 
green leaves of wild creeper, and now some last year's nest, 
which had held a household of young robins somewhere, 
high up in the great boughs overhead, and which had been 
shaken off by the fierce hands of some spring gale, and the 
homestead of the robins was now only a little cup of faded 
and matted grass. 

As Janet was stooping to gather the nest up, her atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by the sound of voices at some 
distance on her right hand — ^low, pleasant voices, which had 
a familiar sound. She suspected at once that some of her 
own party had wandered up from the lake into the woods, 
for it was by no means probable that there were any stran- 
gers in that vicinity. Voices in solitude always have a power- 
ful magnetism. Janet obeyed it, without pausing to con- 
sider ; and guided by the sound of the speakers, she made 
her way as she could through the thick underbrush, and 
came suddenly in sight of them, and so softly that they had 
no intimation of her presence. 

A fine thread of a brook, unrolled from some small spring 
among the rocks, strung itself down over the stones a few 
feet in front of her, and beside the water lay the massive 
trunk of an oak which the wind had strnck down, and over 
which there was a gray quilting of moss. And on the fallen 
trunk sat Ralph Brainerd and Wealthy Dana, absorbed in 
conversation. The young lady at that moment was search- 
ing with the ivory head of her parasol among the dead 
leaves at' her feet, but there was a warm light glowing all 
over her lice, which indicated some unusual life and pleasure 
on her part. 

Mr. Brainerd sat close by her side ; one hand was laid with 
a familiarity which really made it a caress, on her shoulder. 
The sight sent a pang so swift and bitter among Janet's 
thoughts, that she fairly ground her feet into the grass. She 
understood, then, how small her faith was, how deep and 
vital her doubts and fears were for this man, Ralph Brainerd. 
There came to her now, in a swift flash of conviction, the real 
meaning of Wealthy Dana's defense of him that day, and a 
tboasaad other little circum&laTvcQ& xo%^ \i^ \a \!kAC memory, 
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and confirmed ber snspicions that Ralph Brainerd was seek- 
ing to awaken an interest in the heart of the young heiress. 
What man wonld be more likely than he to sncceed ; what 
man could bring to the attempt more personal gifts, more 
graces of cnltiyation, more of those qualities which are 
likely to charm the imagination, and persuade the heart of 
a fine, high-souled nature like Wealthy Dana's, than Ralph 
Brainerd? 

Janet knew her friend well enough to be certain that she 
was no flirt. Any familiarity of word or manner which she 
permitted to any gentleman, was an encouragement on her 
part, which it would not be with many women. And sh^. 
had begun to feel, too, that Ralph Brainerd had some under- 
lying motive in all he did. Wealthy Dana would be a woman 
whom any man would be proud to call his wife, and Ralph 
Brainerd's aesthetic tastes would make him exceedingly fas- 
tidious regarding the woman whom he honored with his 
hand. She was an heiress too. Mr. Humphreys had im- 
plied that his classmate had mostly run through with his < 
fortune I 

Janet's fondness for Wealthy Dana had increased with 
her doubts of Mr. Brainerd, and the thought that this man 
was seeking to win the heart of her friend had no pleasure, 
but much of fear and dread in it. 

She had stolen noiselessly away from the pair who sat on 
the oak trunk, and kept on her path up through the woods ; 
and the birds sang, and the day bloomed in beauty for her 
no longer. Her face fallen into a shadow, and drooped for- 
ward under her straw hat, the small bird's nest crushed in 
her hand, she went on her way through the deepening woods. 

But she was sharply arrested. There was a quick crack- 
ling of the underbrush on Janet's right hand, which startled 
her into an involuntary cry, and then a man sprang out sud- 
denly from among the trees, and confronted her. One swift, 
frightened glance took him in face and figure; a man so 
-young that his lips were still beardless, stout and hardy, 
with a swarthy face, and large, coarse, but not uncomely 
features, nor lacking intelligence. The brown, large hands 
bore their own testimony of honest toil, and the coarse but 
comfortable clothing differed, in no respect, from that which 
the farmers in the vicinity wore to their every-day labor. 

But under his thick light-brown hair the eyes of the ^Q\i\!i^ 

13 
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man flashed at this moment with a hnngry fierceness, and 
there was about the month, white, and set in deadly stern- 
ness, the look of one who had made up his mind to some 
deed, which stirred and concentrated every force of his 
nature ; but the young face was, notwithstanding all this, 
neither hardened nor bad. 

But the sight which blanched the cheek of Janet Strong 
was the gun which the man carried, clinched desperately in 
both hands ; not that this necessarily afforded any grounds 
of suspicion ; for the woods abounded in small game, which 
frequently attracted hunters at this season. 

But if the young man's appearance had first given Janet 
cause for alarm, his manner, the next instant, underwent a 
striking change. He glanced into her face, and his swarthy 
one grew livid as with swift terror, his hand shook as he in- 
voluntarily lifted it to his eyes, as one would to shut out 
some specter which had arisen in his path — ^he fairly recoiled 
from her. 
' A new fear smote Janet. This man might be a maniac. 
She was beyond the range of human ear or vision, and with 
a wild impulse, she turned to fly. In that brief moment, the 
stranger must have regained to some degree his self-com- 
posure. He shot after the flying girl a half doubtful, half 
wistful glance, and then stepping forward, called to her be- 
fore she had gained half a dozen rods : 

"Don't be frightened, ma'am; I was seeking for another 
person, and have no thought of harming you." 

Janet's fears went down swiftly as they had arisen. That 
voice was its own faithful witness of sanity and honesty. It 
would not allow her to doubt or question. She paused and 
answered : 

"There is no one, I believe, in tliis part of the woods, 
except the small party from which I have strayed." 

The dark eyes of the youth shot out fiercely again. The 
look of deadly purpose settled the lines about his lips. He 
moved quickly close to her side. 

" Is there a man by the name of Ralph Brainerd in your 
party?" he asked; and there was something in his voice 
when he dttered his name, which almost froze the blood in 
Janet's veins. 

" He is — he was with us," she stammered. 

*'And he has gone off into the woods alone ?" the light 
growing into a fierce exuUatioii m\i\a «^^^, 
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"Oh, no; there is a young ladj with him. Surely you 
do not mean harm to them ?" her fears alert for Wealthy. 

"I shall not harm 'them/ " with a grave accentuation of 
the latter pronoun, and the fierce look goiug down in his eyes. 
'*I beg your pardon for my strange manner, ma'am," said 
the young man, with an earnest courtesy of manner which 
left no doubt of its genuineness. '' When I first came upon 
you, your face and figure was so much like one I used to 
know, that it fairly took me aback. I see now that it isn't 
80 like as I first thought ; but it's strong, for all that. I 
beg your pardon again for havin' frightened you ;" and 
shouldering his gun, the strange youth, whose life could not 
have ripened more than twenty years, plunged into the heart 
of the woods. 

The shadows were growing about Janet ; the afternoon 
must be nearly spent. She hurried down the sloping path 
which led to the lake, her thoughts crowded with vague ^r- 
mises and fears, to which her recent strange encounter bad 
given rise. It never once, however, struck her that the 
youth she had parted from, was seeking the life of his fellow- 
man. His face had impressed her with too favorable an 
opinion for such a dread to find lodgment in her thoughts ; 
but she feared that there lay some dark sin at the door of 
Ralph Brainerd's soul, and that the stranger was seeking 
him with a challenge. It was singular that every hour 
seemed to inspire her with some new dread of this man I 

When she reached the valley, she found the whole party 
assembled there ; but Mr. Brainerd and Wealthy had only 
made their appearance a few moments in advance of herself. 

'* Babes in the Wood I" was Mrs. Humphreys' salutation. 
" I was just proposing to Guy that we should sound the 
horns and blow the trumpets, in order to find our lost chil- 
dren. Where have you been all alone. Miss Janet ?" 

*' Up in the woods for a couple of hours. The stillness 
and wildness persuaded me ; I stayed longer than I intended, 
and am sorry to find that my absence gave you a moment's 
solicitude." 

" You shared it with this romantic young gentleman and 
lady, who have been talking sentiment to each other, up in 
some Dryad's bower, in the woods." 

"Oh, Evelyn, your darts shoot right and left, but they 
never hurt anybody;" said Wealthy Dana, with a UtU^ 
laugh^ and a faiat blash. 
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Janet, however, could not help thinking that ''dart" had 
hit very near the truth ; bat she kept this thought, like a 
good many others, to herself. 

It was now only half an hour to sundown, and of course 
high time to think of returning. There was plenty of merry 
bustle and preparation before they started, and the stars 
were mustering their golden forces in the sky, by the time 
they emerged from the woods, and it was natural that the talk 
should drop away into silence, and the silence should break 
into a chorus of sweet songs from all, saving Janet, whom 
nature, nor cultivation had made a singer. 

But she listened with a deep joy to the sweet old songs, 
as they poured into the heart of the still night, and watched 
the glimmer of the lights from the farm-houses along the 
road. The shadow dropped away from her heart, and a 
great peace and gladness filled it. ''Wealthy has a great 
ma«y to love and admire her," she murmured to herself; 
" but perhaps there is nobody in the world to pray for her— 
nobody but 1 1" 

At last the carriage wound through the great gate, and 
up the winding road to the house. 

" Have you had a happy day in the woods. Miss Wealthy ?" 
asked the sweet voice of Janet, as they alighted. 

'* Oh, yes, so happy that I shall never forget it." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



It was two weeks later. During this time the attentions 
of Mr. Brainerd to Miss Dana had been of so significant a 
character that they were apparent to every member of the 
household, and were, of course, made the snbject of a good 
deal of courteous banter, by the light-hearted people there. 

It was hard for Janet to witness all this — to feel that her 
friend's interest was inevitably drifting, day by day, into ten- 
derness for a man whose principles, and whose real moral 
character the little governess seemed to discern more and 
more clearly. He grew a little bolder, in his half concealed 
sneers at religion, at the Bible, at all things pure and sacred ; 
and yet he always covered his sentiments with the shining 
drapery of talk, so that one who was not keenly on the 
watch, could not discern their real features. 

A very faint shadow had arisen, betwixt Wealthy and 
Janet, during this time. They were not in reality less at- 
tached to each other, but the former knew that the govern- 
ess still entertained some vague suspicions, with regard to 
the worthiness of the man whom she could no longer doubt 
was seeking to be her lover; and it was natural that this 
knowledge should annoy her, although the subject had never 
been alluded to by either of the friends, since the day in the 
woods. 

Mr. Brainerd was fast gaining the affections of the young 
heiress, and there was no one to give her the faintest warn- 
ing respecting the true character of the man who was seeking 
her hand. 

Mrs. Humphreys liked him immensely. The mother evi- 
dently was pleased with the classmate of her son-in-law. 
Mr. Winchester, who was the young lady's guardian, would 
probably have bestowed the hand of his ward on Ralph 
Brainerd, without a suspicion that the man was not in very 
deed and truth worthy of her. 

The old gentleman had, however, returned to t\i^ c.\\.^,^\A 
left his wife to prolong her visit with bet daugXit^x. 

13* i^^^^^") ^ 
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And what evidence had Janet Strong to bring against 
this man, or what grounds that would not seem to others the 
weakest prejudices, for her suspicions regarding him ? 

There were times, however, when her affection for Wealthy 
Dana, and her fears for that young lady's future, crowded 
down so heavily on Janet's soul, that she was almost driven 
out of her habitual reticence. She sometimes fancied that 
Mr. Humphreys did not quite share his wife's admiration of 
their guest. She knew that it is easier for a man to disguise 
his true character to a woman, than it is to one of his own 
sex. 

The classmates were thrown constantly together. Mr. 
Humphreys easily penetrated disguises. It was hardly pos- 
sible that Ralph Brainerd should not make some slight rev- 
elations of himself to his host. 

Janet was pondering this one evening, and leaning over 
the balcony railing at the side of the house, in that half-de- 
jected state of mind which her troubled thoughts engen- 
dered, when Mr. Humphreys came out suddenly, and sur- 
prised her. 

The rest of the family were out on various errands of 
business or pleasure. The gentleman had been detained at 
home by some letters which demanded his immediate re- 
sponse. 

"Why, little lady," he said, this having become one of 
Janet's familiar household titles, '' you look solitary, and sad 
withal I Will you take a walk with me down the road to 
meet my wife and cousin ?." 

She accepted his invitation, and his arm together, and 
they went down the grounds, and out on the road lying in 
the faint light of the new moon. A sudden impulse moved 
Janet, and impelled her thought into speech. 

" Mr. Humphreys, you have observed the very manifest 
attentions which Mr. Brainerd is paying yoigr cousin?" 

" I have observed them." 

"And you think she — accepts them ?" 

"I think she does." 

"And you think, too, that Mr. Brainerd is worthy in every 
respect of your cousin ?" 

" Well — yes — I presume he is." But the words were not 
animated, and the tone seemed to show that they were 
ottered with some lurking doubt in the speaker's mind. 

Janet stood still. " Mr. livimi^\\x«^^J^ ^^ ^\^^^\^m\ilY> 
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wit& the tears sfainiDg across her eyes, '' yoa are Wealthy 's 
friend. Yon stand in some sense in the place of the father 
and the brother who are dead. I beseech yon, if yon have 
any donbts, any fears of this man, whom we all see is gain- 
ing her affections, do not hesitate to inform her of them be- 
fore it is too late I" Her solemnity impressed Guy Hum- 
phreys. 

"The truth is, Miss Janet," he said, "if Wealthy were 
my own sister, and she could hardly be dearer in that case, 
I could not raise one well-founded objection to Brainerd's 
suit. I have not a single fact to adduce in his disfavor. He 
was wild, and had the name of being a spendthrift in college ; 
but it's absurd to speak of that, if he's all right now." 

Janet drew a long, long sigh, which was a faint articula- 
tion of much that burdened her heart. 

"I see that Brainerd doesn't possess your entire confi- 
dence; and it is the more singular, because he is such a 
favorite with your sex. What a wonderful power of lan- 
guage the man has I" 

"Tes, his talk and manner are all captivating; but a 
woman like Wealthy Dana needs something better than 
this, in the man to whom she confmits the happiness of her 
life." 

"And a woman, sensitive, and high-spirited like Wealthy 
Dana, will demand some more tangible evidence against a 
man in whom she is interested, than some vague surmise, 
which is all you and I can possibly offer. Prejudice or in- 
justice on our part would only strengthen her regard for him. 
The inquiries which I have made have only resulted in 
Brainerd 's favor." 

At that moment the story of the encounter which she had 
had in the woods with the stranger, was on the lips of Janet 
Strong ; but voices down the road restrained her, and the 
speakers soon emerged into view, and proved themselves 
Mrs. Humphreys and her cousin, escorted by Mr. Brainerd. 

Of course the young wife must have her jest at discover- 
ing the company with which her husband was taking his 
moonlight stroll, which, however, the gentleman gravely 
retaliated upon her, insisting that since the advent of his 
guest and classmate, his wife had manifested a very marked 
negligence of all marital duties and interests. 

" I do not plead guilty there," exclaimed th^ l\^^\^ \\\.\.\^ 
ladj^ " bat allowing, for the sake of arg\im^ii\), \Xi^ \xxi>i^ q*1 
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yoar accasation, it is perfectly manifest^ ob, Mr. Hampbreys, 
that yoQ are very easily solaced for the loss of my society." 

Here Mr. Brainerd came to the lady's aid, and there was 
of coarse oae of those light skirmishes of words in which 
the hostess was so accomplished ; and Janet listened, as she 
oftenest did, with a little, half-amased smile, which some- 
times broke oat into a merry peal of laaghter that they all 
liked to hear, at some irresistible sally ; bat in her secret 
soul she often wondered whether this pretty talk was not, 
after all, idle words, hardly befitting so mnch of the time 
and thought of men and women, whose life here held such 
vast responsibilities and close relations with another jast 
' beyond. 

A little cry from Wealthy Dana changed the tenor of the 
conversation. 

*' I've lost my bracelet I" she exclaimed, in a voice full of 
dismay, "the one with the ancient rubies, which was my 
mother's, Evelyn. I thought the clasp had grown loose ; I 
must have dropped it in our walk." 

** Can you remember where you last observed it?" asked 
Mr. Brainerd. 

" Yes ; I secured the clasp, or thought I did, at the comer 
of the lane." 

"I will return and search for it. In the mean time, 
Humphreys, you come along slowly with the ladies; I have 
no doubt but we shall find your bracelet, Miss Wealthy;" 
and he was gone in quest of it. 

It was half a mile to the lane, and the road by which they 
had come, led through a belt of woods on one side, and wide 
low pastures on the other. Mr. Brainerd went rapidly 
ahead, scouring the ground for some time, apparently with- 
out success. But at last, as they were peering down in the 
tall, wet grass, his voice came to them with a loud halloo 
through the silence, for he was nearly a quarter of a mile 
distant. The next moment there was the quick, sharp re- 
port of a pistol up in the woods. The ladies shrieked. 

"Hallo, there I you'll do mischief 1" shouted Guy Hum- 
phreys into the dark of the woods. But he had no small 
difficulty in quieting the fears of the ladies, assuring them 
that somebody was in the woods in quest of game, or some 
green, farmer's boy, probably, trying his hand at a target. 

"HB'd better take daylight for such exploits," added Mrs. 
Humphreys, in which sentimeul \)[ife^ ^\\\i^^\\j\^ ^owiKLured. 
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** But what has become of Mr. Brainerd ? the report was 
much nearer him," said Miss Dana. 

Mr. Humphreys sent his voice oat into the night again : 

" Brainerd, are you shot ?" 

There was no answer in the pause that followed, save the 
chirping of the crickets. The young moon was going down ; 
the thick streams of stars made only a faint light in the 
summer evening. The stillness and the darkness filled them 
with a nameless terror. Wealthy and Janet grasped each 
other, and Evelyn clung, shivering with fright, to her hug- 
band. 

" There I Be a woman, dear I" he said. '* Don't be 
frightened, girls. It's strange Brainerd doesn't answer," 
and his voice showed the apprehension he sought to conceal. 
In a moment he lifted his hands to his lips and shouted at 
the highest key of his voice — " Brainerd, where are you ?" 

" Here I am," was answered, hardly above a whisper, at 
a little distance, and the gentleman came up to them. 

"Are you shot ?" was Wealthy Dana's first question, her 
voice betraying more solicitude than she suspected. 

" I believe not exactly, but I came very near it. Hum- 
phreys, it may not be altogether safe to remain here." 

It was evident that Mr. Brainerd thought there was rea- 
son for alarm. His manner impressed his host so strongly, 
that he did not stop for any explanations, but he hurried 
along with the ladies, and asked no farther questions until 
he was safe in his own grounds. 

"Now what does all this mean, I should like to know ?" 
was his first demand after they had shut the gate. 

" That's precisely my state of mind," answered the guest. 
''AH I can say is that your bracelet. Miss Dana, saved my 
life. I saw it gleaming in the grass, and shouted back to 
yoa that I had found it. Just after the shout, the gun was 
fired, but I had leaned down to pick up the bracelet, and the 
shot simply knocked my hat off." 

" Oh, dear, dear I" broke out Mrs. Humphreys, shivering 
and fairly sobbing, "I'm so frightened, Guy !" 

" Nonsense, child, there's nothing to fear I only I wish I 
had hold of the rascal who is trying his gun in our woods 
at this time of night, and doesn't know how to handle it so 
as to keep from shooting people. The truth is, Brainerd, 
there's a perfect mania for fire-arms taken posaea&loa <SS. t»\i^ 
men and hoys around here this sammer.^^ 
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" I'd like to treat this especial yoath to a night's lodging 
in the county jail." 

They had come into the house, the women pale and ex- 
cited, the men a good deal discomposed, although in a dif- 
ferent way. 

*^ But do you feel quite certain there was no harm intended, 
Humphreys ? A robber or wretch of any kind might be 
skulking in the woods out there." 

" My dear fellow, I'll wager my fortune that some yerdant 
farm-boy about here made his maiden shot at that moment 
I'd rally a company of my fellow-townsmen and have the 
woods scoured, only, of course, the fellow's smart enough to 
make his retreat before this time ; and the people are clan- 
nish, too, and wouldn't betray a comrade." 

It is never pleasant for a man to be shot at in the dark. 
Mr. Brainerd was physically no coward, still he did not 
seem at first inclined to regard the perpetrator of the shot as 
so entirely free from all malice aforethought as did his host. 
The ladies gathered around, white and silent, listening to 
the gentlemen. 

It was singular — Janet afterward thought it unaccountably 
BO — that no suspicion of the youth she had encountered in 
the woods entered the mind of the governess at this time. 
Mr. Humphreys was slightly surprised that his guest was so 
slow to accept his version of the matter, and a little annoyed 
on account of the fears of the ladies that it should be so, and 
at last he said to him, in a bantering tone : 

*' Well, Ralph, as for robbers, at this time of the evening, 
and under these circumstances, waylaying a man, it's simply 
out of the question; but if you've got an enemy in the 
world who owes you a deadly grudge, and who is willing to 
take the risk of being hung for the sake of taking revenge 
on you, it's barely possible that he might take some such 
method of putting you out of the way, although a moonlight 
evening and a company of friends would not be very at- 
tractive adjuncts to such a deed." 

It seemed as if the lurking fiend in the man leaped out 
a moment in'the expression that flashed on his face. But it 
went swift and silent as it came, and no one saw it. 

*'I am not aware," he said in his deep tones, touched with 

a certain lightness, ^^that I have an enemy in the world who 

would carry matters so far as this, or who has reasons for 

getting me out of the way suf^Qi^xiX. \.o VsAxva^Vm V\ ran his 
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neck into a hangman's noose. I shall accept yonr yersion of 
the matter, Gay." 

And after expressing ample regrets that his guest should 
have come so near *' furnishiDg a target for some plow- 
boy's gun," Mr. Humphreys entreated him to bring back the 
lost roses to the ladies' cheeks. ** What a little flock of pale- 
faced cowards you all were ; but, Evelyn, you behaved the 
worst of the three." 

"And Janet the best," said Wealthy Dana, wanting to say 
something, and regretting the next moment she had hit on 
that especial remark, for there was a meaning in Guy's glance 
she could not misinterpret. 

** There was a double reason why you and my wife should 
be distressed I" he said, but in so low a tone that no one 
saving the lady for whom it was intended caught the 
words. 

The gentlemen managed to have a lively evening to 
banish all memory of the late fright, and filled it up until 
late hours, with music and merriment, and loitering over 
their cream. 

Before Janet retired, she slipped off a moment into the 
conservatory, loving the bloom and fragrance there — the si- 
lence too. And here in a few moments came Ralph Brain- 
erd and Wealthy Dana. They did not see the figure shel- 
tered by the great orange-tree, and before Janet had time to 
discover herself, the gentleman spoke : 

" Miss Dana-, before we part for the night I have a request, 
not a slight one, to ask of you." 

" What is it ?" said the soft voice of the lady whom Janet 
loved. 

" I want your permission to hold that bracelet of yours in 
my possession for a day, perhaps a couple of them, because 
it is yours and because it saved my life." 

The lady looked up now with something in her face which 
must have flattered him. 

**0h, Mr. Brainerd," she said, **how very near it came to . 
costing you your life I" 

" It would have been lost in very sweet service, then," he 
answered. 

This time she did not answer. 

" May I take it?" he asked, laying his fingers on the white 
wrist, where the ancient rabies blazed. 

She laid the jewels in his hand. He Yield \iei^ ei mc^m^\!^>^ 
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bending down and tonching the fingers which bestowed the 
gift with light, and reyerent lips. 

Many a man wonld have thonght his gronnd secure, and 
pashed the advantage which he had gained. But Ralph 
Brainerd felt he could afford to wait. The young girl by 
his side was not easily won, and he was certain each day 
now only served to make his path a little smoother. So 
they went out of the conservatory together. And a little 
while later went out softly Janet Strong, with the great tears 
in her eyes. 

*'0h. Wealthy, Wealthy, I would save you if I could 1" 
she murmured, when she reached her own room, and the tears 
dripped on the solitary emerald which gleamed on heir finger; 
bat from what she would save Wealthy Dana, Janet did not 
know, until afterward I 







CHAPTER XVII. 

Before the next week was gone, Mrs. Winchester was 
suddenly summoned to New York bj her husband, and on 
the same day Wealthy received letters from some old friends 
in Europe, who were about to sail for home, and whom she 
had engaged to meet on their arrival. So she at last de- 
cided to accompany her aunt, and Mr. Brainerd volunteered 
to take charge of the ladies as far as the city, which he would 
be obliged to leave almost immediately, as some business 
transactions summoned him West. 

Sad with the thought of her friend's departure, and with 
some thoughts that went into deeper gulfs than this, Janet 
leaned out of the window one afternoon — the last of Wealthy 's 
visit. The ladies were packing their trunks. Maude was 
gone to ride with her uncle, and there was, what Janet did 
not often find, and prized accordingly, a prospect of a couple 
of hours with her books. 

But these lay closed on the table at this time, failing to 
persuade her. She leaned out of the window. It was now 
amqng the early days of September, and as her eyes roamed 
across the landscape they were suddenly concentrated by a 
young maple, in whose dark green foliage, a solitary bough 
ran up its scarlet torch of leaves. 

There had been no frosts as yet. The bough flamed up 
amid the dead green, a fiery witness of the change and glory 
to come. So Janet read it, and having a fancy for all vivid 
tints, she resolved to possess this one, deciding with a hasty 
glance that the bough was low enough to be within her 
reach. 

But, as was natural, she was mistaken here, as she found 
when she reached the maple-tree, which stood in a part of 
the grounds most remote from the house, near a small, dark 
grove of cedars and spruces. 

Janet recollected a rustic bench which Tia\3L«A\^ ^\.oo^ V^t'^^ 
and which would bring the leaves she coNfeX*^^ m^va.V^'t 

*» 14 (^\^^^ 
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reach, and she went hastily into the grove, which was seldom 
visited by the family except in the heats of the sammer, when 
its coolness and shade were grateful. And here under the 
thick shadow of the trees, on the^dry leaves which blanketed 
the ground. Janet came suddenly upon a figure which it took 
DO second glance to recognize, for it was that of the man she 
had encountered in the woods. There he lay — his straw hat 
on the ground, the faint sunlight on the brown face, the 
homely features somewhat softened in slumber, a little smile 
about the large, honest mouth — there he lay, and his gan 
lay beside him. 

Amazement held back motion and speech for a moment 1 
What was this stranger doing in Mr. Humphreys' grounds, 
and above all, what did that gun mean beside him ? Then 
in a flash there came back to Janet's memory the shot in the 
woods, a few nights previous. 

Could this man be seeking the life of Ralph Brainerd ? 
A terror seized her that sent a sudden faintness through 
every limb ; a swift instinct took possession of her to fly 
and inform the household of the danger which lurked in its 
vicinity, but the sick faintness chained her for a moment to 
the spot, and in that moment the youth opened his eyes, and 
saw Janet standing there with her white, frightened face. 

*' Maggie — Maggie ! Is it you ?" he said, in a voice 
hardly raised above a whisper, and yet full of such tender- 
ness, that the tears thrilled the eyes of Janet Strong, and 
almost against her will she was constrained to answer : 

"You are mistaken. I am not Maggie." 

The man rose up now, looking at her with bewilderment 
and fear in his face ; he drew his hands before his eyes much 
as he had done in the woods, and in that movement the truth 
seemed to come out with sharp distinctness to his conscious- 
ness. He rose to his feet, the large burly figure towering 
considerably above her head. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am," he said, in a pleasant, sin- 
cere kind of voice, which it seemed could never belong to a 
bad man. " You are the lady whom I met the other day in 
the woods ?" 

Janet's terror had quite disappeared now. " I must be 
mistaken," she thought. "This man does not mean harm 
to any one." And with that conviction she answered : 

"Yes, I am she. I suppose that you are in quest of game 
about bere.'^ 
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The broad figure was visiblj shaken. The man glanced 
at his gUD, with a sharp fierceness in his eyes and a smile — 
an indescribable one, bitter and stern as that which a wronged 
and innocent man might carry to his death, touched the 
mouth that looked so honest and frank a moment before in 
its sleep. 

'* Not the kind you think of, I 'spose, though I'm tres- 
passin' on other folks' premises." 

" I was not thinking of that, only — only there was a gun 
fired accidentally in the woods the other night, and it came 
near killing a friend of ours, and if you should be found 
lying about here with yOur fire-arms, it might expose you to 
suspicion." 

As Janet ceased speaking, a carriage drove into the 
grounds, and the wind bore down to the grove the voices of 
Mr. Humphreys and his guest, in loud talk and laughter. 

The young man heard it. The change which came over 
his face was terrible. His eyes darkened, and flashed with 
a hungry fierceness, every feature sharpened, the kindly 
mouth settled into a white rigidness ; he glanced at his gun 
and then at Janet, and in that moment she knew that she 
only stood betwixt Ralph Brainerd and his death 1 

I think she would have turned and fied, but a sick faint- 
ness came over her, in which, after all, was no fear for her- 
self, and involuntarily a low moan broke from her lips. The 
rough brown hand was laid lightly on the shivering girl's 
arm ; and a voice said, so kindly, that hearing, one could 
never have doubted for a moment: 

*' Don't be afraid, lady. I would not hurt a hair of your 
head for all the world." 

Janet's hands dropped, and she met the youth's eyes with 
her own, shocked and sorrowful. 

"Yes, but you are seeking that man's life I" 

He held his gaze frankly on her face, even when she put 
this terrible accusation to his. He did not wince, neither 
was there the slightest shade of shame or fear in the young 
face. 

"What makes you think so ?" he asked, with a manner 
BO calm that it well-nigh amounted to indifference. 

" Because I read it in your face," answered Janet Strong. 

" Then there won't be any use in denying it, even if I 
wanted to. I have a right to this man's life 1" 

No wonder that Janet shivered agam a\. t\i^l^^xl\i\.^QX^%^ 
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and at the slow, solemn tone which showed they nttered an 
iron conviction of the speaker, but she did not think of fly- 
ing from him now. 

"Do not say that — ^you know it is not tnie. Oh, I be- 
seech you, whatever wrongs you may have suffered, and 
which seem to justify you in seeking this man's life, do not 
stain your youth with such a crime — do not take on your 
soul this sin, which will blast all your future I" 

She could see now that her appeal reached him by a slight 
quivering of the muscles about his mouth, and her desire to 
save this youth from the great peril which was assailing him 
hurried her words. 

" I know from your face that you are not used to deeds 
like this, and because I dare to stay here and plead with you, 
in the name of God above, in the name of your mother, be 
she living or dead, in the name of all you hold dear in this 
world, or in another, do not commit this sin, which the devil 
is tempting you to do." 

Strong, salt words these were of Janet's ; just such words 
as would be most likely to avail with a nature like the one 
whom she addressed ; and even Ralph Brainerd, with all his 
power to reach, aud sway others, could not have pleaded 
more eloquently for his life than did this small, frail girl, 
although it was singular enough that at that moment her 
fears were deeper for the murderer, than his intended victim. 

The man was visibly moved. She could see the tears 
fairly strain themselves into his eyes. She could not tell 
whether his purpose wavered as he looked at her, and shook 
his head, saying : 

"If you knew, lady, what a black heart this man carried, 
and what misery he had wrought in the world, you would 
not stand here pleading as you do for his life." 

**Yes, I should, all the same, no matter what foul work 
he has wrought for you or yours. It is God's law that I 
should still plead in his behalf. * Thou shalt not kilL'^ 

Again he looked at her — the rustic plowboy, whose name 
she did not even know, and yet to whose inmost soul she had 
penetrated. . 

"Lady," he said, "you have called this Kalph Brainerd 
your friend I" his very voice seemed to loathe the name. 
"You do not love him?" 

"No, thank God, a thousand times, no!" she answer^, 
fervently. 
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"You may well say 'thank God,' if you knew what I 
mip^ht tell you." 

Then, as though some other thought had seized him, and 
before she could answer, he turned suddenly on his heel and 
walked back and forth, pushing his large fingers through his 
thick hair, while some doubt or struggle which Janet could 
not reach, went on in his soul. 

At last he came and stood still before the girl ; and look- 
ing at her, he said : 

" If you will listen to my story, ma'am, I'll tell you the 
whole, though Vve carried it in my heart three years, and 
no mortal ever learned it, and I never meant any should — 
not so long as he walked the earth; and when you come to 
know all, you'll think I had a right to pat him out of it." 

Janet's face spoke up here, an absolute, eternal denial, 
but the youth did not answer it, and so he commenced with 
his story, not even pausing to exact a promise from the girl 
that she would not betray his secret. So they stood there 
together, in the little grove under the dark foliage of spruce 
and cedar, with the shadows of the failing autumn afternoon 
making a gloom about them, through which the sunbeams 
wove faint threads of light — so they stood there, the pale, 
sweet-faced girl, the tanned and brawny plowboy, and Janet 
listened to the story, which she will never forget to the latest 
hour of her life. 

'* My name is Mark Ritter, ma'am. I was bom in — no 
matter for the name — a pretty little village that lies hid 
among the mountains of upper Vermont. My father was a 
farmer, never very forehanded, but still he had a small farm, 
with a nice little cottage homestead on it, and so long as he 
lived we managed to get a comfortable livin', for he worked 
early and late on the few acres that his father left him. 

''We hadn't much to boast on, but an honest name that 
nobody could gainsay, and I don't believe there's been many 
a happier childhood in high lots or low uns, than mine^ 
mine and my sister's — little Maggie Ritter's. She was four 
years older than I, and there was somethin' in the turn of 
her head and the carriage of her figure that's wonderfully 
like yours, and that overcome me in the woods the other 
day, jest as it did when I woke up and found you standihg 
here, and thought for the minit she'd come back again. She 
was a pretty creature — that little, only slater o' olvcl^, nrv^Vsl 
roses as red as the wild ones we find m tii^^«tmo\i\.^^^^% 

14* 
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and thick, bright carls o' hair, and a face that was always 
like her voice, full of sweetness, and a laugh jest ready to 
break out — ^you wouldn't think such a dainty ladj-like little 
thing, that seemed too good for our home, although she was 
its light, and pride, and joy, could be the sister to such a 
clumsy-framed, awkward fellow as I am ; but I took after 
my father, and he used to say Maggie had absorbed all the 
grace and beauty of the family and left none for me ; but I 
was content that she should have it all. 

" Of course we doated on her more than anything in the 
world, and she took to her books as ducks to water, and 
father would sooner have worked his fingers to the bone than 
denied her anything, so he sent her to the academy in the 
next town, for half a dozen years, and she outstripped most 
of the scholars there, and brought home the prizes every 
term, and they made a pretty show on the front mantle, and 
I don't believe that ever a day passed that mother didnt go 
in there and look at 'em with such a proud, pleased kind of 
look, and her mouth in a sort of tremble, jest about half as 
though she was goin' to laugh, and half as though she was 
goin' to cry. 

** Well, to make the story short as I can, Maggie had jest 
got beyond her eighteenth birthday, and I was past my fif- 
teenth, when the old father broke down all of a sudden. He*d 
been ailin' for several years, but he wasn't much of a hand 
to complain, and as he kept on at the farm work, we hadn't 
felt any serious alarm ; but he went all of a sudden at the 
last ; and when be found it was all over with him, he called 
us to his bedside, and put his hands on his children's heads 
and blessed 'em, and said to me, * Mark, you're young in 
years yet, but you've got a good stout heart in you, and I leave 
the poor old mother and little Maggie in your care. They're 
frail, tender women, and the thought o' them has nerved my 
arm many a day as it must yours, that's younger and stouter 
now.' 

"And I promised my old father, and them words were the 
last he ever heard in this world." 

The speaker's voice failed him for a moment, as that death 
far away in the little village hidden among the mountains 
come back to him. And for Janet, the tears were trickling 
down her cheeks as she listened, and she did not know it; 
but Mark Ritter did. I think just then his heart had so far 
failed bim, that he might not \i«iiN<i \l^^\. w^ \3wb ^^\3si ^t Ma 
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tale, if it had not been for the sight of that girl's tears. 
After awhile he continued : 

"After the old father died we had a hard pull of it, bnt 
we managed to keep the old place, and I took charge on% 
while Maggie got the post of village school teacher, and the 
next two years was a happy time, despite all the loss and 
the hard work ; and then — and then all of a sudden he came 
into our midst with his tongue like an angePs, and his heart 
blacker than a fiend's I" and Mark Bitter ground his teeth, 
and the words seemed to force themselves through. 

"Ton mean this man, Ralph Brainerd ?" interposed Janet, 
intent now on learning the whole truth. 

" I mean himP^ and I think there was a curse followed the 
pronoun in Mark Kitter's thoughts, although his eyes only 
spoke it 

" There lay a few miles to the east of our village some 
fine streams for trouting, and they were a good deal sought 
after in the summer by the gentlemen from the city, who 
used to take board in the taverns round, and it was nothing 
unusual to find 'em on horseback in the country roads, or 
angling in the ponds. 

"One day — it was somewhere in the second July after 
our father died, Maggie got home late from school, looking 
prettier it seemed to me than she ever had in her whole life. 
Her little straw hat that she carried up to the red district 
school-house every day, was lying on one side of her shining 
curls, and her blue eyes looked like a couple o' mountain 
violets that have just shaken the morning dew off from 'em, 
as she came into the room where I sat, chatting with mother, 
for it was in the midst of the harvest, and I'd been hard at 
work all day. 

"*Wall, Maggie,' said I, *somethin's happened to you I' 

"*Howdo you know that, Mark?' with her laugh that 
had the sound in it of a brook singin' for very joy on its road 
to the river. 

" *Cos' I can see it in your eyes — there's a great surprise 
in 'em.' 

"' Well,* you're right, something has happened,' she said, 
and slipping off her bonnet she sat down at mother's feet, 
twirling the ribbons in her hand ; and I can see her sitting 
right there now, with the dimples alive in her cheeks, and 
the sunshine coming in through the vine about the low ^o^sAk 
windoir^ and we //stening to her story. 0\i,'4&.«b^'SB^^>'^^%' 
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gie, the light of that summer day was the blackest that had 
ever risen on you, and you never dreaming it, sitting. there 
in your girlish joy, and innocence, and beauty, and we so 
proud on it — " 

Here Mark Ritter broke down again. There was no one 
but Janet to hear or see him, and she always broke down 
too, at this very point, when she afterward repeated the 
story. And Mark Ritter took up the thread afterward. ' 

** It seemed that when school was over, Maggie took the 
long road home which led round by the woods, and past the 
creek. There was a river about a mile from our house, over 
which a little foot-bridge ran, but Maggie found when she 
got to the bank that a part of the old bridge had been carried 
off by the spring flood. 

** ' I must go three miles round I There's no help for it,' 
she said to herself, standing on the bank of the river, and 
looking at the broken bridge. 

"And then a young man suddenly sprang to his feet from 
under a tree, a little way off, and came toward her with his 
hat in one hand and his fishing-pole in the other. 

" ' Pardon me. Miss,' he said, ' but there is help at hand if 
- you will accept it ; my little boat lies just down behind the 
bend there, and I shall be most happy to row yon across 
it, if you will allow me that pleasure.' 

''Maggie saw at once that he was one of the gentlemen 
from the city, who were in those parts that summer, and 
after hesitating a moment about the propriety of it, accepted 
the stranger's offer, as the afternoon was so late, and the 
road was so long. 

*' 'Did I do right, mother?' she asked, with the pink rib- 
bons in her fingers put to shame by the pink roses in her 
cheeks. 

" ' I think you did — it was certainly very polite in the young 
man,' said mother. 

"And Maggie told us how very kind and respectful he 
was ; how, after he had rowed her across the river, he walked 
up the turnpike to our gate, talking in a grave, pleasant 
way, that was unlike any ot^er man whom she had ever met, 
and put her quite at her ease at once. 

"He had given her his card when he left her at the gate, 

and had asked permission to call on her mother, saying that 

he should probably remain for some weeks at the tavern, 

among the mountains, as he had come \x^ \Xiexe Vi x^tuit his 
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** 'And I told him,' said Maggie, 'that I presumed yon and 
Mark would be happy to see him, and thank him for the 
courtesy which he had shown me. ' 

" I spoke up here : * I don't want these eity fops lounging 
around here for a sight o' my sister's pretty face. Fine dress, 
and fine manners, and fine talk don't make al'ays a true, hon- 
est heart, Maggie, and I ain't much confidence in these city 
chaps. They carry too much outside.' 

** ' I know that this man was what he seemed,' Maggie 
answered with a great deal of decision, considering her ac- 
quaintance with him was not an hour long, and she called me 
afterward *old Growler' in her playful way, and said every- 
body couldn't be homely and honest as I was ; and I could 
Bee that mother on the whole took sides with her daughter, 
and I was younger than both of them, and had to yield. 

*' The next day there came a present of some very fin© 
trout to mother, with another card attached to 'em bearing 
Kalph Brainerd's name ; and the next day he came himself 
— afterward there was not a day for two months following, in 
which that man's black shadow did not cross our threshold. 
I need not tell you, young lady, that we all liked him. I 
had determined I wouldn't, and tried to hold out against 
him, but before our second meeting was over he'd won me to 
put such faith in him as my mother and sister did. 

"I can't dwell on the next two months — it maddens me 
al'ays to think it over. The man played his game deep and 
well. He'd come over and sit for hours together when 
Maggie was at school, talking with mother in such a 
kind, considerate way about her health, and listening to her 
long stories of her youth and her dead husband ; and 
then, with the tongue of an angel, he had always a way of 
slipping in some little praise of Maggie, in just the right 
time and way, and he completely won mother's heart, and she 
thought him the pleasantest, noblest gentleman she had ever 
seen. 

"Then there was Maggie — poor, little, happy, innocent 
lamb — we all saw how it was going with her. She grew 
handsomer every day with her blushes and her smiles ; and 
this man had a way of offering her a book, or handing her 
to a chair, as though she were a crowned princess, and that 
the fitting throne for her; and when he paid her any little 
compliment, the manner made the words a thousand times 
more and sweeter; and the contrast \>elV\TL\» Vm ^\A \5asi 
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young men round there, that were aPajs striving to get a 
word or a smile — ^joung lady, yoa know this man — all his 
artful ways and words that might deceive an angel ; do yoa 
wonder my little sister loved him ?" 

** No," faltered Janet, under her breath, thinking of Rob- 
ert Crandall, **I do not wonder !" 

" We none of us were surprised at it We wasn't sur- 
prised either that he wanted to take Maggie to wife, for we 
thought she was worthy of the best and noblest man on the 
earth ; and whenever mother would regret that her daughter 
hadn't seen more of the world, and had better advantages all 
her life than our little village could give her, he had aPays 
his answer ready : 

" ' Don't say that, Mrs. Ritter, / cannot hear you thus 
depreciate your daughter. Society has nothing to give her. 
You might as soon say that this wild rose which I hold,' 
plucking one from the brier bush against the window, * could 
be improved by a painter's brush. Margaret Ritter is so 
complete in herself that the world has nothing to add to 
her.'" 

And unconsciously the youth's voice took the very inflec- 
tions of Ralph Brainerd's, until it almost seemed to Janet 
that he was speaking in her ear. 

*'And mother would answer, her poor pale face kindled 
all up into a glow, and the tears in her eyes at such praise: 

" *Ah, Mr. Brainerd, you flatter my child 1' ' 

" ' When I speak the simple truth of her, my dear madam ? 
My poor judgment ought at least to have some weight 
in this matter, for I have seen and known women whose 
beauty and cultivation adorned not only the first circles 
of our own country, but those of foreign lands, and you 
will permit me to say here, that among them all I never met 
one who, in grace and beauty, in qualities of mind and heart, 
could rival your daughter. I should be proud to set her in 
their midst to-morrow, as I hope to some day.' 

**And the words sounded very sweet in the poor old doat- 
ing mother's ears, and she thought to herself — 'Maggie has 
found a man who appreciates and deserves her.' 

" We were all fools then ; but how could we know Uiat we 
hadn't a man but a fiend to deal with ?" 

"How could you know!" murmured Janet, shuddering, 
and thinking of Wealthy Dana. 

'^Somewhere late in SeptemViet, «}oou\. Vwq moaths after 
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we had first seen Brainerd, he began to talk abont business 
calling him away, and I used to notice that my sister looked 
a little doubtful and anzioos about this time. I fancied she 
had something on her mind, and it sort o' troubled me, 
though I concluded it was the thought of her lover's going, 
that naturally made her a little sober. 

" But, one day, that was soft and warm*, as though it was 
twin sister to this, I came home tired out from a hard day's 
work, for I'd been building a stone fence round the sDuth 
medder, and after tea was over, I went and sat out on the 
cool back porch, and watched the stars come twinkling 
through the great hop vine, as I used to when I was a child. 
And here Maggie came in a little while, and put her arm 
around my neck. I looked up in her face, and there was 
something in it that I couldn't quite understand, but it 
touched me. 'Little sister,' I said, 'what's the matter with 
you ?' 

" * Nothing, oh, nothing, Mark,' and she tried to make 
her tone light ; I could see she did. 

*' I thooghl^ that Brainerd's going away was at the bottom 
of it all, so I said, *He's only going to leave you for a little 
while, and he'll come back to have you al'ays to himself. Is 
it very hard to stay with me and mother till then ?' 

"The tears came in her eyes. I could see the blue shin- 
ing through them, as a bit of our mountain sky sometimes 
shines through an evening mist. 

" *0h, don't talk so,' she said, quickly, and then she sud- 
denly drew her arm around my neck. 'Mark,' she said, 
'you're a darling old brother; the best brother that ever a 
sister had.' 

"'No, Maggie, that isn't true,' I answered, drawing her 
to me. 'I sometimes think you've a good deal of reason to 
'be ashamed of me, for I wasn't cut out for a gentleman as 
you was for a lady, and at the best, I'm a clumsy, awkward 
bumpkin.' 

" 'You were cut out for a good, honest, true man, Mark 
Ritterl' she answered, 'and you will make one that I shall 
be proud of all the days of my life.' 

" * What, when he makes a grand lady of you, and takes 
yon away from the old cottage, and makes you the mistress 
of his splendid home — won't you be a sort of ashamed of 
your farmer brother when he comes to see you, Y(vt\i \i\^ ^^^xjl- 
bnrnt face and bia bard hands ?' 
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'* * Mark, Mark,' — I can see her standing — ^I can hear her 
speaking now — 'I thought joa knew me better than thatl' 
and something in her voice made me sorry that I'd said 
what I had, and I told her so. 

'' 'Mark,' she said, a minate afterward, 'do yon love me?' 

" * Why, of coarse I do, Maggie, better than anything in 
the world. What makes yon ask V 

** 'And you have faith in me too, Mark, that could not be 
easily shaken, that would trust me, in case I should do any- 
thing which, for awhile, mnst seem rash or wrong, and yon 
would believe I had acted wisely, and for the best, and oould 
in time make it all right?' 

" She spoke with a strange solemnity now, and we stood 
there together with the stars looking down upon us. 

" 'Maggie,' I answered, 'I know you could never be made 
to do anything which you believed was wrong. I should 
hold fast my faith in you through any trial. But I hope 
none is coming ; what makes you talk so V 

" ' You will understand some time perhaps, and remember 
what I said ; and — and, Mark, I know you will always take 
care of and comfort our poor mother.' 

" 'Have you any reason to doubt it, Maggie?' feeling a 
little hurt. 

" ' Oh no, no. You will understand it all some day, 
Mark;' and so I did, better than she at that time, ay, a 
thousand times better. 

" I remember she put her arms around my neck and hugged 
me in a- way that was not just like her, and called me a dear 
old fellow, over and over, and I can see her looking back 
over her shoulder, and smiling at me as she went, and I 
thought how pretty she was, and how dearly I loved her ; but 
that night was the very last time that I ever saw the sparklin' 
face of my sister ; and it would have been better for her, 
better for her a thousand times, if I had dashed her down 
dead at my feet, as she stood there in her smiles and her 
beauty, than to have let her gone away from me as she did 
that night." 

A low groan dropped out of Janet's lips ; she forestalled 
what was coming. Mark kept on : 

"I was only seventeen then, and though I have cnraed 

myself for my stupidity in not seeing through Maggie\( 

speech, that some wrong was brewing, it never struck me at 

the time. Maybe one reaaoii Yraa, XVbA, \ ^wi >^^ '^\Sk m^ 
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long day's work, and went to bed in a little while, and fell 
into a sound sleep, and never dreamed of all the wrofig and 
shame that night was to bring on us I" 

Mark Ritter paused here a moment, and looked in Janet's 
face, as though his courage had half failed him; but her 
eyes, with their grief and pity, persuaded him to keep on 
to the sad end of his story, as no words could. He took 
it up once more. 

" The next morning when I woke, the birds were singing 
in the old cherry-tree by the window, and I lay awhile listen- 
ing to them, and thinking over all that Maggie had said to 
me the night before. When at last I was dressed, and just 
about to leave the room, I caught sight of a little paper 
folded on the table, as though to attract my notice, and I 
opened it, and knew Maggie's hand before I read it : 

*' 'Mark, dear Brother: — I shall put your promise to 
an early trial, for I must go away from yon for a little 
while.- It grieves me greatly to do it — ^to cost you and 
mother this pang ; but it is my duty, and I have at last 
made up my mind to the step. 

" 'I charge you give yourself no fears for me. You know ' 
that all the world would not tempt me to do for one moment 
what was wrong ; but this step now is wisest, and best, as you 
will say when I come back, and explain it all. Don't let our 
mother grieve for me ; that is the hardest thought in this 
going away, but I shall surely come back in a little while to 
make yon both, dearest of mothers, and best of brothers, 
happy all the days of my life.' " 

" She had not gone off with that man ; tell me she had 
not gonel" fairly shrieked Janet, as she grasped Mark 
Ritter's arm, while the awful jeopardy of one night of her 
life seemed to come back and overshadow her. 

" God forgive her," sobbed Mark Ritter ; " she had gone 
with him I" 

And here he and Janet Strong wept together. After 
awhile he took up his story again. 

"I think the letter fairly stunned me at first. I saw clear 
enough then, the meaning of all Maggie had said to me the 
night before ; but still I couldn't make up my mind that she 
was really gone, until I went to her room ai\d %«b^ \.\i%.^ VVi^ 
bed hadn't been slept in that night, and pw\i ol \i«t ^^^'safe^ 
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had disappeared from the closets. Then I heard mother at 
the foot of the stairs calling Maggie and me, and I re- 
membered that it was left to me to break the troth to her, 
and that was hardest of all. 

''I was a simple-hearted boy then, yon see, Miss, aod 
I could not have conceived of sach a villain as this Ralph 
Brainerd, much less that he was one, and so I made np my 
mind at once, that, for some good reason, he had persuaded 
Maggie to run ofif and marry him. I would as soon doubted 
my own soul as his honor, and I knew that Maggie had 
written the simple truth when she said that not all the world, 
nor her own life, could persuade her to do what was wrong; 
so I bad not lost faith in anybody when I went down stairs 
that morning, only I was troubled that my sister had had to 
run away to get married — that was all. 

" I found mother setting the table, which was Maggie's 
work. She looked up with a little smile, and said : 

*" Oh, Tve got a dreadful lazy boy and girl. It's after 
six o'clock.' 

" Then I bad to tell her. It was harder work than I ex- 
pected, and a long time before I could make her compre- 
hend it. I could see it was a blow that hurt her to the 
quick. She couldn't understand it, lilthough I insisted that 
it was all right, that Mr. Brainerd and Maggie woald not 
have done this thing if they had not sufficient reasons for it, 
and did all that I could to comfort her. But the thought 
that her daughter had run away from her houie cut sorely. 
' She might have told her mother 1 she might have told her 
mother I' she kept saying, with the tears running slow down 
her face. 

"*No, she couldn't,' I answered, stoutly, determined to 
think so, and remembering my promise to my sister. ' You 
know your daughter would not have deceived you, if she 
could have helped it.' 

^' So I reasoned with and comforted her, and read Maggie's 
letter over, until we both knew it by heart. Of course she 
had the same confidence in Brainerd that I had. It would 
have killed her outright if she had suspected any wrong was 
coming to her daughter; but at last when I'd talked away 
down into the morning, she brightened up a little, and 
said: 

"* She'll come back in a little while, she says. Don't 
joa ^apoae that means by lo-m^YitV 
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** My heart snnk, for I had placed Maggie's retarn a good 
deal farther oflf than that. 'Oh no, not to-night. Yoa 
must make np yoar mind to her being gone longer.' 

" * How much longer ?' as though / knew 1 

" 'Well, say a week.' 

" * I can't,' the poor old woman broke out here, ' I can't 
live a whole week longer without seeing my Maggie I' 

"But she did live," — and here Mark Ritter broke down 
utterly. "I cannot go on," he said, wringing his hands to- 
gether, and looking pitifully in Janet's face. " She did live 
— my poor old mother !" 

" How long ?" asked the white lips of Janet Strong. 

**A yeavy and more/" 

The rest was told so incoherently, with such terrible 
ebullitions of anguish, as harrowing memories swept over 
his tortured soul, that I cannot relate it in Mark Ritter's 
words, and must do it briefly in my own. 

As the days of watching and suspense went on, the silence 
and the shadows fell heavier over the low homestead in Ver- 
mont. The poor old mother was certain every morning 
would bring her daughter, and never ceased listening for her 
by day or night. The hours dragged heavily — the mother's 
health sank with each one. Mark hardly dared leave her to 
attend to the farm work, for she clung to him every moment, 
and made him asseverate the same things a dozen times a 
day, and met him every morning with the eager question — 
" Don't you think Maggie '11 be home before night, Mark ?" 
and he always answered—'' Oh, yes, I fully expect her." 
But she did not come — not even when a month, which 
seemed longer than all the rest of Mark's life, went by. 

The district school was just ^losed, and it was easy to 
account for her absence to the neighbors, by saying she had 
gone away for a little while — they were not just then at 
liberty to tell where, but she was expected back soon; and 
though there was a great deal of curiosity on the subject, 
nobody had the right to press it on the girl's mother, and 
brother, and no suspicion of the true state of things entered 
the thoughts of any one in that retired neighborhood. 

One night — ^it must have been about six weeks after Mag- 
gie had disappeared, Mark woke up and found his mother 
standing by his bedside. " I want to see Maggie — I want 
to see Maggie, Mark 1" she said, in a piteous tone, aii^d h^t 
ejes ahone bright and scared through t\xe datWu^^^. 
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And Mark took the poor old mother in his arms, and com- 
forted her as best he could ; but while he was talking, she 
pat her lips down to his ear, and said : 

" Mark, you believe in yoar sod that Ralph Brainerd was 
a good man, don't yoa — a man with whom mj precious child 
could be trusted to the ends of the earth ?" 

** Mother," Mark*answered, 'Mid you believe father was a 
good man — a man to be trusted anywhere, under any cir- 
cumstances?" 

He could not have asserted his faith in Ralph Brainerd 
in a way that would have more weight with his mother. 

"I'm a poor, old, broken-down woman," she said, "and 
sometimes all kinds of fears take possession of me, and all 
the dreadful stories I've heard of bad men — who came almost 
in the guise of angels, and won the hearts of women to their 
ruin, all come back to me. Mark, Mark, it isn't proper to 
say these things to you, but I'm a foolish old woman, haunted 
by all sorts of fears, and if any harm should come to my 
little Maggie" — ^it was no wonder the poor woman's sobs 
choked her here. 

And with a courage and thoughtfulness beyond his years 
did Mark Ritter comfort his mother. He reminded her of 
the days when Ralph Brainerd asked her to give him her 
child ; and with what beautiful words he had promised to 
love and shelter the widowed mother's idol in his love and 
care, and how every day he used to read her favorite Psalms 
to Mrs. Ritter, and as Mark talked of all this, the mother's 
vague fears vanished away. 

" He must have been a good man. I will not fear for my 
child," she said. 

But perhaps those words of his mother had sown the first 
doubt of Ralph Brainerd in the soul of Mark Ritter. If it 
was so he would not acknowledge it ; but as the days went 
and came, without his sister, and his mother's step grew 
feebler, until she could only walk betwixt her bed, and her 
chair, a foreboding of terrible evil came and wrapped his 
soul in its nightmare of fear and anguish. 

Mark Ritter fought fiercely with his doubts. He would 
never acknowledge them for a moment to himself, much less 
to his mother ; but the autumn burned itself out, and paled 
into winter, and the winter brightened and warmed itself 
into spring, and where was Maggie 1 

The old mother seldom left \iet \i^^ tvq^-^A%j^^ Maxk 
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nnrsed her tenderly through all that dreary time. She still 
kept np her old habit of listening for the light step that 
never came, and there was a piteoas appeal in her face, and 
her mind frequently wandered when she talked about her 
lost child. 

The neighbors too fancied something was wrong, because 
of Maggie's protracted absence; but the manner of Mrs. 
Ritter and her son precluded many questions on the sub- 
ject, and the others were left to their own surmises. 

Mark could not tell how, but through all this time, stoutly 
as he had wrestled with it, the fear that Ralph Brainerd had 
dealt foully with his sister had gained foothold in his soul. 
His mother's intuitions, keen enough in all that concerned 
her child, perhaps warned her of this ; for she never alluded 
to the possibility now. It was evident that the loss of her 
daughter was killing her by inches, but Mark was sometimes 
glad that the blow had to a degree prostrated his mother, 
mind and body. Every time that he entered the room, she 
would turn eagerly to him, saying, pitifully : 

"You think Maggie will come back soon, don't you, 
Mark ?" 

And with a sinking heart Mark would answer cheerily : 

"Oh, yes, I think Maggie will be back soon." 

And the poor old mother would smile like a comforted 
child. And these two — ^the old woman, and the boy of whom 
this anxiety was making a man — tried to pass their evenings 
in wild conjecture of the causes of Maggie's flight ; in de- 
vising circumstances which justified Ralph Brainerd in in- 
ducing her to elope, and consent to a surreptitious mar- 
riage ; if it had not been so unutterably sad, it would have 
been vastly amusing to listen to their fancies, wilder and 
more impossible than the flights of any novelist — these two, 
who knew so little of the world outside their own narrow 
horizon. 

At last Mark's solicitude for his sister became so insup- 
portable, that he would certainly have started off in search 
of her to the ends of the earth, if it had not been for the 
mother, who hung her feeble thread of life on him. He 
knew it would snap if he left her. So the beauty of spring 
deepened into the glory of summer, and brought no light 
nor cheer to the old homestead, where the mother lay through 
the dreary hours listening still for her child, wMV^ \w \kva 
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hearts of both mother and son laj, like a jawning black 
golf, the dread of a possibility to which a thousand deaths 
would have been joy. 

Mark had done his work faithfully that summer, plow- 
ing, and sowing, and reaping, as though nothing had hap- 
pened ; but when late in the autumn the farm-work was all 
finished, he made up his mind to take a journey to New 
York, and see if he could obtain any tidings of Ralph 
Brainerd. 

lie remembered now that he had no clew to the man's 
residence — that his conversation had never afforded them 
any. He had incidentally mentioned being frequently in 
New York, but he had distinctly informed them that he had 
no near relatives, and no abiding home in the world, having 
lost the former by death, the latter through the fraud of 
those whom he had trusted. Mark thought he might ven- 
ture on a week's absence, leaving his mother in the care of 
a judicious nurse and neighbor, and he made up his mind to 
broach the subject to her one night, in the twilight, when he 
was out chopping the wood for next day's use ; and there 
was a sharp, frosty chill in the air, which hinted that winter 
was drawing nigh. It would not be hard to gain his mother's 
consent to the journey, when she knew it was made in search 
of Maggie, and he could not rest any longer without some 
effort to find her. The time had long past for him to fortify 
himself against his fears, by falling back on the words she 
had spoken and written. 

There was no doubt but Maggie had gone away in good 
faith, believing that she was doing right, but what if she 
had been deceived I Mark stopped here. He stopped his 
work also, for the pile of wood had grown fast, and so had 
the dark too. He laid down his axe. What was that dark 
figure which he caught sight of, leaning motionless over the 
low front palings? Surely there was something familiar in 
it I Why did his breath come so fast ? His heart thumped 
at his throat. He sprang forward. The figure made an 
effort to move off, but seemed too weak to master more than 
a few rods. Mark was at its side in a moment— 

''Maggie, oh, Maggie I" 

She waved him off with her hands. But he put his arms 
around her and held her fast, as though he feared she would 
slip away from him. 
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"Come home, Maggie — come home." There was no 
doubting that welcome. 

Then she looked up in his face. 

" May I come home to die ? — oh, Mark, T was afraid to I" 
said a voice that was changed, and jet the same — ^the voice 
of Margaret Ritter. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mark Ritter lifted his sister in his arms and carried her 
into the house — into the bed-room where her mother lay. 
He only witnessed the meeting betwixt these two, and he 
carries its memory so deep in his own soal that none will 
ever see it. 

Deserted, dishonored, dying, Margaret Ritter had come 
back. It was a great mercy that the mother's mind, shat- 
tered by long anxiety and hope deferred, never fully real- 
ized this. Her daughter was back again ; and that present 
joy seemed in a degree to absorb everything else in the old 
woman's thoughts. She could not bear Maggie out of her 
sight for an instant. She wanted her close by the bedside, 
where she would stroke the pale, thin face for hours with 
her trembling hands, as though it was a baby's, with her 
eyes full of doating fondness, murmuring, over and over to 
herself, " My little girl has come back to her mother. She'll 
never go away again. They haven't been good to her, — 
poor little Maggie I — ^but she's all safe with mother and 
Mark now I" 

And although Mrs. Ritter thus evinced a vague con- 
sciousness that her daughter had suffered some great wrong, 
she never inquired into the particulars. 

We have seen how Margaret Ritter went out from her 
home in the sweet bloom of her youth, with its light in her 
eyes and its joy in her heart. She came back a year later 
a pallid, broken, crushed woman,- sinking into her grave. 
Her brother, who in thought and feeling had reached the 
full stature of a man, shut his eyes to the last fact, although 
the hectic in the cheek where the roses had once been, and 
the sharp, dry cough, bore constant witness of it. 

It was several days before Mark learned the awful story, 

which nearly drove him mad. He knew that his sister was 

unfitted for any excitement, and he shrank himself from 

knowiDg the worst. But t\ie te^id^t T^c^^\\Qw,^<i ^^^xkivo.^ 
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care, the old home, did her good. A little wan smile woald 
sometimes come to the sharpened lips ; and it was perhaps 
well for her, too, that her mother's feebleness rendered quiet, 
and self-control indispensable on Margaret's part. 

One night, after the mother had fallen asleep, Maggie 
came softly and sat down in the great kitchen by the fire- 
place, where Mark was watching the hickory and chestnut 
logs unroll their red pennons of flame. The brother and 
sister looked at each other ; the tears were in the eyes of 
both. Mark fancied that she had something to say to him, 
something that he had not felt himself equal to hearing 
before that night. Now he leaned over and patted her 
shoulder. 

" It seems good to see you back in the old place once 
more," he said. . 

" Does it, Mark ? If I had known that, I should not have 
stayed away so long." 

" Maggie, could you doubt my heart and mother's ?" 

'* I was afraid, Mark, when I thought how I must come." 

Eor a few moments neither spoke, only the strong arm 
of the young farmer held his sister a little tighter than be- 
fore. She knew what the grasp meant, and it comforted 
her. At last he spoke, so low that his voice was almost a 
whisper. 
. " Maggie, he was a demon, wasn't he ?" 

She shuddered from head to foot. 

" He was that, or worse, Mark." 

" When did you find it out ?" 

"Last April." 

'* So long ago, and you stayed away all this time — oh, 
Maggie I" There was grief and reproach in his voice. 

" Mark, you know what I was when I went away. How 
could I come back what I am ?" said the poor girl, burying 
her face in her hands. 

The words, the sight, were terrible torture to the honest 
heart in that boy's breast. 

"Maggie, you are now just what you was when you went 
away — the purest, sweetest, noblest girl that ever lived, and 
I'll kill the man or the woman who dares to hint otherwise 1" 
shouted Mark Bitter in a white heat of wrath. 

She looked up now and smiled at him — the first smile 
which he had seen that had anything of Margaret Ritt^t ul 
it. The words went down to the very eoi^ «aA qjqm^ q?1 V^^ 
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heart, to the thought which had cankered there, with bitter- 
est shame and agony. 

. ''Mark/' she said, ''yon are what I called yon that last 
night — the best brother in the world." 

And as they sat together by the fire in the silent old 
kitchen, Mark Ritter ^rew from his sister the story of all 
the fonl wrong of which she had been made the victim. It 
was far into the night before she had finished, and it was 
blacker than his worst fears, or his darkest fancies had ever 
made it. 

Ralph Brainerd bad prevailed upon Margaret Ritter to 
elope with him, through sophistries and falsehoods of the 
most plausible character. Believing him, as she did, the 
very soul of truth and honor, it was not strange that his 
carefully concocted story deceived her. 

It is unnecessary to unfold the details of the wily snare 
which Ralph Brainerd laid for his victim. He succeeded in 
his infamous purpose of convincing her that his entire for- 
tune was at stake, through the greed and disappointment of 
a miserly half-uncle, who had destined Ralph for the bos- 
band of his only daughter. There was a way, and he made 
it a smooth and clear one, in which Maggie as his wife, and 
only as that, could greatly assist him in regaining the prop- 
erty which was at stake. 

But there were reasons — Ralph Brainerd made them fair, 
and explicit to the mind of Maggie — why the marriage should 
transpire in an adjoining State, and be consummated in strict 
privacy. The necessity for concealment, he argued, would 
not probably exist longer than a month or two, and at the 
expiration of that time, Maggie would be quite free to re- 
turn with him to her home, the beloved and honored wife of 
Ralph Brainerd. 

The shrewd brain, the foul heart, the false tongue I — how 
. was the innocent, loving girl to be fortified against all 
these ? 

Ralph Brainerd knew too well the true-hearted, pnre- 
mlnded woman he had to deal with, to attempt to allure her 
into any wrong, or even rash step, until he had convinced 
her reason that it was right. He succeeded in doing tfafs 
only with infinite pains, and with the arts of *'his master, 
the devil." 

Still, Margaret Ritter was very reluctantly persuaded into 
taking tbia step. The iho\ig\vX. o^ «» mv^vix^x. ^vsgBA» feom 
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ber home was something that her pure iDstfncts utterly re- 
coiled from. She knew, too, the shock which the discovery 
mast be to her old mother and yonng brother, and pleaded 
▼ery hard to be allowed to acquaint them with the necessity 
which circumstances imposed on her. But Ralph Brain- 
erd insisted that the need of silence yas absolute, and then 
ihe arch deceiver besought Maggie with all the eloquence 
of which he was master, and in the name of ber love, to 
make this sacrifice for his sake. 

But when at last he had won her promise, and the day 
and the hour was settled for the flight, the thought of her 
family's dismay and anguish fairly overcame Margaret Rit- 
ter. She had solemnly pledged her word to Ralph Brainerd 
that his secret should be kept inviolate, and so she did not 
betray it, in the hasty note which she wrote in those last 
moments, without the knowledge of Ralph Brainerd, and in 
which, for a time, Mark had anchored his confidence so 
strongly. 

So far Margaret Ritter told her story before she paused. 
Her courage failed her now. The brother with his blanched . 
face, the sister with her pallid one, looked at each other in 
the firelight. 

*'How can I tell the rest, Mark?" she said. 

"Because it is my right to know," answered, through his 
set teeth, Mark Ritter. 

And she felt that he spoke the truth, whatever it might 
cost her to fulfill it. And this was the rest of Margaret 
Ritter's story. 

These two had traveled that night, and through the next 
day, until it was evening. In an obscure town in Eastern 
New York, at the hotel where they stopped, Margaret Ritter 
was wedded to Ralph Brainerd. There were only two 
witnesses present, and she believed they were as much the 
dupes of this man, and the false priest, as she was herself. 

During the two months that followed, Ralph Brainerd 
was the tenderest of husbands. They had a quiet, elegant 
home in the suburbs of New York City, and went out very 
little, as Ralph still insisted that the necessity for conceal- 
ment was imperative. 

There was one memory, however, which trailed its dark 
shadow through the otherwise perfect bliss of Margaret 
Kitter, and that, haunting her at all times, wa^ Xh^ tV\c»\x^\^\. 
of the Anjdous hearts that she knew were ^d.\A\i\\i^,^\A^\S^ 
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with hope deferred, at home. For awhile Ralph Brainerd 
attempted to reason and soothe her whenever she recarred 
to this sabjeet, affirming that in a few days, or weeks at most^ 
he would return with her. 

But at last he began to grow impatient of the matter, 
sometimes treating it lightly, sometimes with a silence which 
was like indifference. And as time wore away it seemed to 
Maggie that a slow change came over the man of her wo^ 
ship. 

He was absent from home more frequently. It struck her 
that there seemed some slight irritation in his tones and 
manner, which she tried to assure herself was only a nervous 
fancy, and he shocked her occasionally by his covert sneers 
at her religion. Still it was evident that for a long time 
Ralph Brainerd hesitated to disclose his villainy to his victim. 
He kept up the old caressing fondness of tone and manner, 
he brought her costly gifts, and books, and flowers, that she 
loved best; and the look of surprised pain and rebuke in 
her eyes, whenever his manner or speech occasioned it, al- 
ways brought him to her side, tender and repentant. Still, 
Margaret Ritter could not disguise to herself the fact that 
the man for whom she had forsaken her home and her family, 
was not all she bad believed him. 

Then a vague dream of some terrible impending evil 
haunted her by night and by day. It seemed that some 
terror was approaching her for which she had no form nor 
name ; and this, with the silence which she was compelled to 
maintain toward her family, and the thought of their sus- 
pense, oppressed her spirits and robbed her smile of half its 
brightness. 

All this slowly irritated or estranged Ralph Brainerd. 
It could not in the nature of things be otherwise. The nn- 
saspicious victim was forever a living reproach to the maa 
who had so foully wronged her; and, as was natural, the 
sight became at last disagreeable to him. Whether it was 
possible for the seared conscience of the man to occasion 
him one pang of remorse, he was well aware of the light in 
which the world must view his conduct, and his approba- 
tiveness was too active not to give him uneasiness on this 
score. 

Then, too, the part he was playing began to be irksome to 

him. He was not fond of scenes ; he did not enjoy giving 

pain for its own sake, and \i\a -^erj %f\^^Ti^»Sk^ ^k^T^Core, 
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made him partially shrink from the disclosure which he knew 
sooner or latter would come, and it did, in a moment when 
he had not anticipated it. 

One day he returned home in an unhappy mood ; some- 
thing outside had gone wrong ; and a spark was all that his 
anger needed to explode. 

Margaret was not well, and low spirited that morning. 
The poor lonely little wife had been thinking of her mother, 
and her book had fallen on her lap, and the large tears were 
on her cheeks, as she lifted it suddenly, when her husband 
entered. 

" Tears s^eAt, What are you making yourself a baby for 
this time, Mrs. Brainerd ?" 

If the words were not very kind, the unfeeling tones made 
them a great deal worse. 

"Ralph," began Margaret Bitter, and then, heart-sick, 
she stopped. 

''That is not answering my question, Mrs. Brainerd. 
Will you have the goodness to do it ?" 

"There is no need, Ralph. You kiiow the one cause of 
my grief, and are not disposed to remove it." 

" Oh, I understand. Harping on the old string again. I 
should fancy you must be tired of it by this time !" 

Margaret Ritter had a latent force and resolution in her 
character, which circumstances had never eliminated. It 
roused her now into self-assertion. 

"Tired of it, Ralph Brainerd, when the thought of my 
poor mother, sitting alone in her home, waiting day by day 
for some tidings of her lost child, is driving me distracted. — 
She mu8t not wait much longer I" the daughter's solicitude 
and tenderness gaining the ascendency at last. 

"You intend to threaten me then, Mrs. — — ," he stopped 
here, his lips were white. 

"No; only to entreat you once more, and for the last 
time, in pity to my mother's gray hairs, to let me write her, 
if it be only a word I" 

"And in case I see fit to refuse you ; what then ?" 

" Then," and her voice rose, steadying itself beyond the 
entreaty which hitherto had filled it, " I have made up my 
mind, Ralph, I shall write to my mother and tell her where 
I am." 

"You will?" regarding her steadily, witVa hoed ^«t<i^« 
ness in his e/ea. 
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"Yes. I mtuU. I hafe made up mj mind, as before 
God. I will fulfill to the uttermost my wifely duties toward 
yon, but these have no right to come utterly betwixt me and 
my mother.'* 

''Wifely duties 1" and Ralph Brainerd laughed to himself 
—low, bitter, deadly — a sound which fairly chilled his wifo^e 
heart, for it was a laugh that could only come from the lips 
of a villain. 

It hurt her too deep for words, and Margaret put up her 
hands with a quick, deprecatory gesture, as one would to 
avert a terrible blow. 

"There's no use in that now. You've driv^en me into 
telling the truth, and must take the consequences. 

''What do you mean — what do you mean, Ralph ?" asked 
the poor, helpless girl, with her wild eyes on the man's face; 
and the terror which for days and weeks had seemed to 
follow her afar off, drew near now, and wound itself about 
her soul. 

He regarded her a moment as she sat there, with a hard, 
bitter, derisive glance. Was Ralph Brainerd man or demoD, . 
that he could hurl those next words in that ashen-gray 
face? 

" My meaning is simply this — that I have made a fool of 
you and of myself about long enough, and it's time the farce 
was played out." 

" What do you mean — what do you mean, Ralph ?" her 
voice straining out the words, her bewildered eyes still on 
his face. 

" That is precisely what I am going to tell you. I do at 
last give my free consent to your returning to your mother, 
as soon as you choose, and you may carry her this message 
from me, that you have no farther claim on my protection, 
as you are not legally my wife I" 

She did not ^lieve him now. The infamy that was in 
these words was too deep for this pure-hearted g^rl to 
fathonr. 

"He must have gone mad, or he would not mock me 
like this I" she murmured, glancing around the room for 
help. 

" It's the solemn truth, I tell you. I saw from the beginning 
that you were a pretty little fool, and fair game for me ; but 
if you, or your psalm-singing old mother, or your lubberly 
brother, had been a patUcVe \e«i^ \Xi^ lQQ\NX!ASi^<^^ elL were, 
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yon'd have seen that a man in my position coald not take to 
wife a little rastic village schoolma^am, the daaghter of a 
peddling old farmer, in that barbarous corner of the world, 
where I had the honor to first meet you." 

Margaret Ritter rose up with a new strength. She 
could not tell whether any doubt had entered her soul ; but 
Bhe remembered crying out, desperately : 

"I must be dreaming I — Ralph, wake me up; it is all 
a terrible nightmare I I am your wife. I was married to 
you. There is the certificate — ^that proves it." 

She heard that deadly chuckle again. 

** That was all arranged beforehand ; I had a friend who 
was willing to do a little sly work for me, and your gulli- 
bility swallowed down the whole thing without a suspicion ; 
I tell you that marriage ceremony was all a farce. " 

** Wake me up, Ralph, wake me up I" wailed out of what 
seemed a thick darkness the soul of Margaret Ritter. 

"I tell you you are wide awake. Don't make a fool of 
yourself, Margaret, nor look at me in that way. I should 
not have been so savage with you, if you had not exasperated 
me beyond control." 

''Wake me up, Ralph, wake me up, so that I can say, 
'It is a dream 1'" 

''You may as well make up your mind to it now as ever; 
for, Margaret, it is the truth. You are not my wife I" and 
he swore a fearful oath to confirm it. 

The truth had entered her soul now. She walked up to 
him, and stood still a moment looking at him, and hoping 
he would strike her dead at his feet. There must have been 
something awful in her look, for she remembered that he 
shuddered, and this man's nerves were iron. Then a cry 
broke from her lips, low at first but growing loud, and high, 
and frenzied, as it kept on ; a cry in which love, faith, hope, 
honor, all went down together, and Margaret Ritter lay 
senseless at the feet of Ralph Brainerd I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

And this was the tale that Mark Ritter listened to that 
eyeniDg sitting by the fire in the old kitchen. Margaret's 
words moved rapidly along- the rest. She never went back 
into the horror of that scene again ; and Mark asked no 
questions, only his face was white as his sister's, and he took 
a vow upon his soul that night, which, as yet, was not fal- 
filled. 

Margaret remembered nothing for the three weeks which 
followed. She must have been very ill and had kindly nurs- 
ing, although she did not doubt but the two foreign domestics 
were in the secret of their master's villainy, and were hired 
accomplices of his. 

Margaret did not wake up to the truth at once. It was 
several days before it all returned to her, and then she was 
too exhausted for any violent emotion. She was chiefly 
conscious of a loathing and horror of Ralph Brainerd, which 
had utterly supplanted her affection for him. 

He had not counted on this. It piqued the man's vanity 
to find that the woman to whom he had disclosed his infamy, 
regarded him with the same horror that she would an incar- 
nate fiend. If he had ofiered to atone, so far as was possible 
for his villainy, by making her his lawful wife, Margaret 
Ritter would never for one moment have borne his name. 
In the few brief visits that he made at her bedside, Ralph 
Brainerd tried to renew the old tenderness, and to soften 
and explain much that he had said in the folly and heat of 
passion, as he phrased it, although he never denied the one 
fact, which it was too late to do now. 

As for Margaret, she never spoke to him after that morn- 
ing, and there was something in the white frozen face which 
always drove him from her bedside in a few moments. 

She was conscious of but one purpose, and that was a 
perfectly natural one — to fly from Ralph Brainerd, and to 
hide herself, crushed, broken-hearted, despairing, as far as 
possible from all who had e^w kuo^xiVi^x. S<i she laid her 

(116) 
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plans on that sick-bed, and executed them with remarkable 
precaution and skill. 

No one saspected that she was able to leave her room the 
night that she made her escape from the house, with a single 
change of garments, and all the money and the few jewels 
she possessed. 

These sufficed to carry her two hundred miles from Ralph 
Brainerd, into a remote district, aside from all public routes, 
and only penetrated weekly by the stage which brought the 
mail. She procured board here with a lymphatic but kindly 
farmer and his wife, whose idle curiosity her dignity and 
reticence succeeded always in baffling. At any rate, they 
trusted her story, which simply informed them that she was 
an orphan; that she had encountered severe losses and 
trials, and was now seeking only the change and rest which 
the old farmhouse afforded her. 

But that day's work had struck down into the life of Mar- 
garet Ritter. Hope nor health came back to her. She 
passed most of her time wandering in the thick woods of 
that deep country, where she was almost certain to meet no 
human face, and where memory goaded her almost into mad- 
ness; and her only hope and prayer was that she might 
die. 

But as her strength failed gradually, this inward tumult 
somewhat calmed itself, and Margaret Ritter began to real- 
ize that however man might regard her, God and His angels 
would not pity nor love her the less. The dread and terror 
with which she had at first contemplated the thought of her 
home and relatives now slowly vanished. 

She never entertained a thought of discovering herself to 
her family. She had expected to return a proud and happy 
wife — ^to receive the joyful welcome of her mother and brother. 
Ootild she go back now with her blasted name — she who had 
been taught to hold its honor a thousand times dearer than 
her life — could she go back now, the blighted, lost, dis- 
honored thing she held herself, and dare to look in their 
faces? 

But her heart ached, and starved on to look once more 
upon the dear old home whose doors could never open to 
her. She could crawl away then, it seemed, into some lonely 
place, where they had never heard her name, and die silent 
and happy. So at last, fearful of her wauviv^ ^ix^xi^^Xi ^Vs.^ 
girl started for borne. Her resources yrct^ u^wtV^ ^-x^^^sJva^^ 

16* 
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and entirely failed her before she reached the end of her 
joarney. She had walked a number of miles, and begged 
sometimes a ride, a night's lodging, or a glass of milk at 
some farm* house by the road — she, poor, little, shy Margaret 
Ritter I 

"But it was better than I thought, Mark," concluded the 
girl ; and there was almost a smile in her face ; ** I shall die 
at home after all I'' 

''No you shan't, either, Maggie; you shall live here, and 
we will all be happy again, as we were before. I say yon 
shall I" said Mark Kitter, and he caught the small figure in 
his great stalwart arms; and in his tumult of grief and 
rage, he almost defied God or man to take his sister from 
him. 

And so their talk ended, and Mark Ritter knew all there 
was to* know. Margaret was right. There was no power of 
recuperation in her. All that winter she failed; but she 
grew more cheerful as her days lessened, and never alluded 
to the past. 

Mark had his hands full that winter, with the failing sister, 
and the feeble mother. The neighbors were lavish, too, of 
all kind services of word and deed, and if they suspected 
any foul play toward Margaret, kept their thoughts to them- 
selves. 

She was not so much willing as glad to go, speaking of 
death sometimes with a smile that was almost joyful, and 
telling Mark not to grieve for her. ''He would live to be a 
good and happy man," she said, and when at last they all 
got home together, they would understand whatever had 
seemed strange and cruel here, and she had left all that with 
God now, and it troubled her no more. And there came a 
night in the early spring when, with her blue eyes full of a 
solemn tenderness, and gladness, too, she looked at Mark 
and put her hands in his. She never drew her eyes away 
from him nor her hands either. 

In less than a month the old mother followed. Margaret 
had not even left "good-by" for her; she was sure to come 
so soon, the daughter said ; and the old woman received the 
knowledge of her darling's death almost without a pang. 
. That last day her mind had seemed to clear itself. "I 
am going to father and Maggie I" she said to Mark. " She 
had had some dreadful wrong and sorrow — I know that. 
But wy little girl's out of \ls Te«Le\\ wovi . .^ ^ ^^s^Vl be a 
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happy household op there, and wait for you. Remember 
that, Mark I" 

A'nd so there was another grave made in the early 
spring beside Maggie's, and Mark Kitter was the only 
mourner. 

And beside those two graves, under the shadow of the 
hills, Mark Ritter had renewed the oath which he had taken 
on his soul the night that he sat with his sister by the 
kitchen fire, and listened to her story. 

He was not well that summer, and could not leave the old 
farm, much as he wanted to, for it had lost all attraction for 
him now. 

The next autumn he let it for a long period ; that was a 
year ago, and then he started in search of the man who had 
murdered his sister; for Mark Ritter felt that his soul ' 
would have no rest so long as Ralph Brain^rd walked the 
earth — so long as Maggie slept unavenged in her lonely 
grave. 

Ralph Brainerd had meanwhile gone to Europe. With 
a deadly determination that braved all obstacles, Mark had 
determined to follow him there ; but before he could obtain 
the amount necessary for the journey, he had learned of his 
return — no matter through what agencies. The country 
youth evinced singular acuteness in ferreting out his 
enemy. 

Mark Ritter had reached Woodleaf on the day that he 
had met Janet in the woods. He had been in its vicinity 
ever since. 

And so Janet Strong, too, knew all that there was to tell. 
For over an hour, with her ashen- white face, her hands 
locked together, she had listened to the story which had 
never before passed the lips of Mark Ritter. 

If it has been a terrible one to you who have read, or I 
who have written of it, how much more so was it to this 
girl — this girl whose hour of temptation and peril made the 
whole to her so real, and vital a thing I 

She had lived over that night with Robert Crandall as 
though its awful stress were once more upon her. She had 
seen Margaret Ritter in all her girlish innocence and beauty, 
and knew well with just what shy joy her heart turned to- 
ward this man, as hers had once turned in its youth and 
loneliness toward the sweet solicitations of Robert Crandall, 
And step by step she had gone witti l&w^'a.x^iX "^xXXk^ , ^^ 
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though it had been her liying self, through all the joy of her 
love, through all the doubt and struggle that preceded her 
flight from home. Step by step, as though it were her liv- 
ing self instead of another, had she gone down with her into 
the slow gathering darkness and fears, into that nightmare 
of unutterable anguish, out of which her soul had wailed, 
''Wake me up, Ralph, wake me up I" 

And why had she been saved : when this girl, as pure in 
heart, as innocent in soul, had not been delivered from evil I 
She too had a mother's prayers, a mother's sheltering love 
about her life. 

Janet looked up wildly through the trees to the sky for 
God to answer her. Did He sit still up there while such 
deeds went on beneath His eyes? Ah, just such storms 
have thundered over the souls of all of us, shaking for the 
moment our faith to its center. Just such awful facts as 
these must all of us confront in our lives, and there will follow 
no answer but that with which Margaret Ritter went to her 
God. " We shall know all about it some time I" And Janet 
buried her face in her hands, and sobs for Margaret Ritter 
tore themselves up from her throat, such, as in her bitterest 
strait she had never wept for herself. 

And Mark Ritter wept with her too. That poor sore 
heart of his was soothed and comforted beyond all that 
words can express, by the interest and sympathy of his lis- 
tener. He who had carried his secret burden so long, told 
it now to one whose name even he had never heard. 

"And so you know now why I am seeking this man's life. 
It is my right. I shall kill himP^ and he glanced, with a 
swift fierce flash in his eyes, toward the gun which lay on 
the grass. 

And with a fierce joy, Janet's answered him. It seemed 
to her at that moment that with her own small right arm she 
could lay Ralph Brainerd dead at her feet I 

A new gladness came into Mark Ritter's face. 

"I knew you would think I was right," he said. "His 
life belongs to me, and he shall meet the death he deserves 
at my hand I" 

But the next moment Janet's quick conscience glided in 
and rebuked this strange, fierce impulse for revenge. The 
new doubt was alive in her face, and Mark Ritter read it 
there. 

**Have you any pity for \L\m i;io^, %S\«t ^\!ka^» 1 hiave 
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told yoa ?" he asked, and his yoice betrayed his disappoint- 
ment. 

" Not any," Janet answered promptly. " I should be glad 
to know that Kalph Brainerd would never curse the world 
another hour ; only, Mark," and she laid her hand on his 
arm, "I would not have you his murderer!" 

" I am not afraid of the name," answered Mark Ritter, 
sternly. 

"Not of the name, but of the sin I" 

"It is not sin," speaking swift and vehement, "it is only 
justice. I know how the world regards these things. I 
know that there is no law to reach that scoundrel, and I 
must do it. It is my duty to take his life I" 

She saw now what possession of his soul this purpose had 
taken. For a moment Janet despaired of shaking it, and 
almost resolved to leave Brainerrd to the death that he had 
brought down on his own head. But another glance at the 
youDg, honest, almost boyish face, and that was over. 

"No, Mark, his life does not belong to you. 'Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.' " 

"And I am executing His vengeance. Shall this fie^d 
go abroad in the world cursing other women as he cursed 
my sister; bringing other mothers* gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave as he brought my mother's, and no law to reach 
him and no hand to stop him ? No, Miss, they may hang 
me for it, but I shall die knowing that I have done the world 
good service when I sent that wretch out of it I" 

"But it will be taking God's vengeance into your hands, 
Mark. He will not let this wickedness go unpunished, only 
we must wait His time and His way." 

"His time and His way," repeated Mark Ritter, looking 
at Janet. " I have doubted whether there was any God in 
the world, at least any that cared for it I" 

" S.o did I when you were talking a little while ago, and 
tHen I remembered that your sister trusted in Him to the 
end — that she went down into her grave believing that His 
promises and His love would not fail her, and so did your 
mother. Oh, Mark, yon will not let their God go I" 

. The troubled face glowed suddenly, the thick tears blurred 
his eyes. 

"You are right," he said ; "they died trusting in Him. 
I will not let their God go." 

" And it is He who has said, * Tbou sltiAV. ^o \iQ TCLTa^^-^ ^ ^^ 
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The old, deadly look came back to his face. 

"It is no use to urge me there," he said. "I took my 
oath by my sistet's grave never to stand by it again until I 
had put that man in his." 

One word more she would speak, and in her anguish of 
entreaty she clasped both of her hands on his arm, while the 
tears rained over her cheeks. 

** Hear me, then, for tiie last time, for I speak now in the 
name of your dead mother and sister. / come to yon say- 
ing what I know that they would in the heaven where they 
walk to-day, and I adjure you to hear not me, but the dead 
speaking through me. * Do not take this man's life, Mark. 
Leave his punishment, as we have, with God ; and do not, 
as you hope for heaven and us at last, take this man's blood 
on your soul.'" 

His face wavered now. Jltnet could see that the large 
features worked fearfully. The heavy frame trembled in the 
silent storm which shook the soul of Mark Ritter. He had 
listened to Janet as though one spoke from heaven. 

Just then a voice came sweet and clear from the front 
dc^or : 

"Janet, Janet, don't you hear the tea-bell?" and she 
knew that Wealthy Dana was calling her. It would not do 
to remain longer. 

She held Mark Ritter's hands in a very agony of doubt 
and hope^ 

" Promise me in Maggie's name — in your mother's, Mark 1" 

"But my oath I I took it on Maggie's grave," said Mark 
Ritter, half fiercely, half incoherently. 

But the question yielded a great deal. She knew there 
was hope now. 

" Take it back, and lay it down there, saying to her who 
sleeps beneath it, ' I have not taken God's justice into my 
hands — they are not stained with blood.'" 

" Janet, Janet, where are you ?" came the voice of Wealthy 
Dana through the twilight. 

"Promise me, promise me I" 

Janet held Mark Ritter's hands as in a vice. He glanced 
at the gun on the grass. She felt the storm that heaved 
him, but the answer came in a moment in a broken whisper, 
given not to her but to the dead : 

*'I promise!" 

'^Thank God I" said Jauet, avi^ ^V^ ^wi\, c^^ifc from the 
trees. She bad saved Ralp\i Bta\\iex^^%\\l^\ 
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The reaction which followed this excitement proved how 
terrible it had been. Janet could never remember how she 
reached the honse. Wealthy must have grown tired with 
waiting for her, for she was not on the steps ; and she heard 
the ring of the china mingling with the voices of the people 
in the dining-room. They had seated themselves at the 
table, and she was thankful enough for a quiet escape to 
her room. But she was not destined to reach it altogether 
unobserved, for she met the housekeeper on the stairs, who 
exclaimed : 

** Dear me, Miss Janet, they've been searching for you all 
'ronnd. Why, you're white as a ghost I" 

"Am I? I believe Vm sick. If I could only get to my 
room and lie down." 

The housekeeper assisted her there, undressed her as 
though she were a little child — not without many solicitous 
questions, which Janet found it somewhat difficult to answer. 

"The grove is a damp, dark place, Miss Janet. You 
should not have remained there so late. These heavy night 
dews, too, at this season, are sure to give one a chill. Your 
hands feel like ice." 

" It is only a little attack of faintness. Don't alarm the 
family. It will pass off in a few moments," said Janet, 
faintly. 

But the housekeeper did not follow her injunction, as was 
proved a few minutes later by the three ladies hurrying to 
Janet's room, full of surprise and solicitation. 

Janet had a painful ordeal of questions to undergo, but 
they followed each other with such eagerness and rapidity, 
that she succeeded in answering those only which afforded a 
tolerably plausible reason for her illness. 

Mrs. Humphreys, too, stepped in here vastly to her aid. 

" I see how it all happened. She went down to the grove 
after the scarlet leaves, as she says, and sat down on the 
damp grass, and made poetry, perhaps. How glad I am 
I'm not romantic I She woke up at last with an ague in all 
her limbs. Now isn't that true ?" 

" I didn't make any poetry," answered Janet, while Mrs. 
Winchester and the housekeeper gravely conferred together. 

At this moment Mr. Humphreys presented himself at the 
door. He had sent for a physician, and learned that the 
solitary one in Woodleaf was absent. 

No one of coarse had any suspicion — -Vio^ ^o^^ ^%lX — - 
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that Janet's indisposition had deeper cause than a physictl 
one ; and Mrs. Dean's prescription of warmth and qniet was 
universally accepted. 

'' Do not compel me to leave yon, Janet," pleaded Wealthy 
Dana, as she stole back to the bedside, after the united per- 
snasions of Janet and the housekeeper had prevailed upon 
Mrs. Winchester and her daughter to leave the room. " I 
will stay and watch with you until you fall asleep." 

Here Mrs. Dean interposed her brief authority, «nd Janet, 
in her desire to be alone and concentrate her thoughts, 
blessed the old lady for her dissent. 

*' Bat she will never fall asleep at all, if you stay by. Miss 
Dana." 

And at last Wealthy yielded and went away*; and a mo- 
ment afterward Janet heard, with a sick shudder, the voice 
of Ralph Brainerd in the hall inviting her to walk out with 
him. What could she do ? She lay there in the darkness, 
and tossed to and fro in the tumult and fever of this qnes- 
tion. Sometimes a wild impulse seized her to go down 
stairs, and confront Ralph Brainerd before them all, with 
the black crime on his soul; and she wonld spring up in 
her bed with this half-formed purpose. But would they 
believe her? 

Ralph Brainerd would either treat the whole story as the 
senseless ravings of a mind gone suddenly distraught, or 
coolly insist that the entire matter was forged by an enemy, 
and the attempt on his life would give him an immense ad- 
vantage over Mark Ritter, and might lead to the young 
man's discovery and arrest. 

Janet could do nothing wisely for the present, but in that 
fair autumn evening, under the watching stars, Wealthy 
Dana was walking with this man I Was she, the sweet and 
noble girl, listening to the story which he had told not a 
whit less tenderly in the ear of Margaret Ritter ? It would 
be like this accomplished villain to wait for the last night of 
their visit before he urged his suit, knowing that on the eve 
of their parting his words must have a double weight and 
significance. And would Wealthy Dana listen with that 
proud head of hers drooped softly — the thotight was too 
harrowing. Janet drove it away, wringing her hands. 

" God help her," she prayed, as one sister might pray for 

another in some awful strait of peril. So, for nearly three 

boars she lay awQ.ke listemTig iox Wi^Nt t^\»\3ccti^\a^ \ll and 
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agitated to leave her bed, and they all belieyed her sleeping 
quietly. At last she heard them enter the hoase, and she 
knew by the merry yoices and laughter that the others were 
rallying the two on their long absence. 

Not long afterward, Wealthy Dana came to Janet's 
room. 

" What I are you wide awake ? Do you feel better, dear ?" 
standing by the bedside, and then leaning over she kissed 
Janet. 

'' Not much, thank you. Have you had a pleasant even- 
ing, Wealthy ?" 

"Yes, oh yes," she answered, in. an absent way, and it 
seemed that some great fullness of heart lay behind the 
words, and held back any further ones for very joy. 

Then Janet knew all. A low moan slipped out of her 
lips. 

"Why, are you so ill? Do let me pass the night with 
you, Janet. It will be our last." 

" No, thank you I You will need all the rest for your long 
journey to-morrow, and the housekeeper will take good care 
of me." 

So at last Wealthy said "Good night," and left her. 

Janet had no sleep until dawn. Then she fell into a 
heavy slumber, and did not awake until the middle of the 
forenoon. She learned then that the guests had gone. 

"We would not wakefi you* out of the sleep which your 
little pale face told us you needed so much," said Mrs. Hum- 
phreys. " Wealthy has a great horror of saying ' good- 
bys,' but she came into your room and gave you her last 
kiss ; and she and mamma left tender farewells, as did also 
Mr. Brainerd, that charming man, whose society I shall miss 
80 much." 
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What was Janet Strong to do ? Day after day she pon- 
dered this question ; nigl^t after night she prayed God to 
teach her ; and down through the starry silences there came 
no. answer to her troubled soul. She told herself that 
Wealthy Dana must be rescued from her peril at any cost 
Out of her great love and yearning it seemed to Janet that 
she was ready to give her own life for the rescue of her 
friend ; but her way was so hedged about — she strained her 
eyes on every side and could find no path. 

Should she write to Wealthy Dana? Her pen. could 
never do justice to Margaret Ritter's story ; and if she did, 
would the pure-minded, high-spirited girl believe it f Would 
she not consider it her first duty to reveal all the facts to her 
betrothed husband ? And how easy it would be for Ralph 
Brainerd to deny the whole thing! With what semblance 
of injured innocence and indignant scorn he would do it! 

And what proof had Janet of tlie truth of Mark Ritter's 
story ? Would not Ralph Brainerd insist that the whole 
was concocted by a villain or a madman ? And would not 
the fact that the other was seeking his life go far to sustain 
him ? Then what better result would follow if she acquainted 
Mr. and Mrs. Winchester with the facts ? They were pre- 
judiced greatly in favor of their niece's betrothed, and it 
would be utterly impossible to convince them without ab- 
solute proof that Ralph Brainerd was the villain, which 
Janet no more doubted that he was, than she did the exist- 
ence of her own soul. 

Then there was Mrs. Humphreys ; but the light-hearted 
''little bird of a woman " was the last one to be trusted with 
a secret of this kind, and if left to her own impulses would 
be likely to do just the most injudicious thing possible. If 
she could be made to believe the story, she would insist on 
going with it at once to her parents and cousin; and no 
(186) 
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doubt her injadicionsness would give the accused an immense 
advantage. 

But would she believe it ? Evelyn was obstinate in her 
fancies, and Ralph Brainerd was one of these. Would she 
not espouse his cause with her usual vehemence, and repudi- 
ate the whole thing as a foul slander I Plainly there were 
reasons enough why Janet should not confide in Mrs. Hum- 
phreys at this juncture. Then, there was her husband. 
As Janet's first thought had recurred to him, so did her 
last 

That Guy Humphreys had some vague suspicions regard- 
ing the character of his classmate, his conversation with her 
had afforded proof; and although these might be now laid 
to rest, she was certain that he was not so blindly prejudiced 
in favor of his late guest, as not to judge the probabilities 
of his guilt with some fairness. But other lions lay in wait 
here. If he attempted to sift the matter to the bottom she 
might bring Mark Ritter into trouble, for Guy Humphreys 
considered it no light thing to attempt the life of a man on 
his premises, and that man his guest, and had often alluded 
to the matter in terms of extreme severity. 

Would his indignation against the incomparably greater 
sinner, be strong enough to cause him to forgive the lesser ? 
Mark Ritter had evidently disappeared, but Mr. Humphreys* 
first step would, in all probability, be to institute a search 
for him ; and Janet feared the country youth would feel that 
she had betrayed the confidence which he had reposed in 
her, and which she felt was doubly sacred because she was a 
nameless stranger to him. 

He had, it is true, exacted no promise on her part, but she 
well knew that he had believed his secret safe with her. Still 
she must not sacrifice Wealthy by withholding the truth, 
only she wanted first to secure Mark from the law to which 
he had made himself amenable. Then it was natural that 
this modest-souled, pure-hearted girl- woman should shrink 
from relating the story of Maggie Ritter to any man. 

There were times when it seemed that her voice and 
heart would fail to repeat it, and so, doubtful and perplexed, 
two or three weeks went over Janet, and found the heavy 
Elecret locked up in her own soul. Long before this she had 
convalesced from her illness, and went about the house and 
superintended Maude's lessons as before. 

Still there was a change which had iU T00\&\\i^\3kRX \a&\iSaS^ 
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disquiet, and the shock her nerves had undergone. . She was 
absent and startled at the slightest noise, and the pretty 
buds which used to dawn in her cheeks, and seem always 
ready to flutter into bloom, had quite disappeared. Tbey 
all of them noticed the change, and gossiped about it in the 
kindest way before her face and behind it, and almost em- 
barrassed her by their insistance on quiet and little exertion 
on her part. Even Maude felt the change. One day Janet's 
thoughts slipped away from the lesson to the friend she loved 
best on earth, and her little pupil had twice interrogated 
her and received no reply. 

Janet, indeed, did not know that she had spoken; and 
Maude put down her book and looked up into her teacher's 
face with a gaze, half of solicitude, half of cnriosity, and 
then slipping her small, dimpled palm into Janet's, she 
said: 

" You feel bad about something, don't you ?" 

" No — ^yes ; nothing to talk about," answered Janet, sud- 
denly recalled to the present, and striving to keep the truth 
in her words, at least; and with a sudden, almost passionate 
impulse, she flung her arms about the girl's neck, and kissed 
her over and over. The sight of the little sympathetic face 
touched her. 

Thece was a witness of all this. That part of the house 
in which the ** study-room," as Maude had christened it, was 
located, was undergoing some slight repairs, and the lessons 
transpired that morning in an alcove of the reception-room, 
where Janet fancied there would be little prospect of inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys returned early from their drive, 
and while the lady ran up stairs to remove her riding-dress, 
her husband sought the reception-room, as was his habit, to 
enjoy his papers unmolested. But Maude's words arrested 
her uncle's footsteps before they were discovered, and Janet's 
reply did not deceive him so readily as it did her pupil. 
Some trouble or anxiety lay behind it. The gentleman had 
quite too high a regard for Janet to dismiss the thought 
with the knowledge, and there flashed across his mind the 
question which the physician had asked, whom they had 
summoned to Janet, the day after her illness, when he had 
returned home. 

When Mr. Humphreys had accompanied him to his chaise, 
at the close of his visit, t\ie doc\,oT \i^^ ^^\^\» ^vvai^ in an- 
swer to some query about \i\^ Tja\.\eii\. \ 
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" She has had no sudden surprise nor alarm of late, has 
she ?" 

"Oh, no I nothing of the kind, I assure you, sir?" an- 
swered the gentleman, speaking out his first conviction. 

** I inquired," answered the astate old doctor, '' because it 
struck me at first that her nerves had undergone some sud- 
den nervous shock, to which her whole system had keenly 
responded. But in that case time and nature could only 
restore her, as it will be certain to do now in a few days." 

Could it be, Guy Humphreys asked himself, that the doc- 
tor's words had, after all, touched the truth ? Was there 
some secret trouble at the bottom of Janet's sudden illness, 
and the change in her looks and manner ? Was there any 
one in the world who held the right or the power to give 
her pain? She had distinctly assured them that she had no 
near living relative, and Janet Strong would tell nothing but 
the truth — he would stake his life on that. 

Bat he recalled now the search they had had for her that 
night of her illness, and that they had all taken for granted 
Evelyn's characteristic explanation of the matter, that ''Miss 
Janet had fallen into a poetical trance," which it was very 
unlike her to do, for Janet was not given to peculiarities of 
that kind, whether natural or affected. 

Guy Humphreys was quite too well bred, too much of a 
man, indeed, to Intrude himself into other people's affairs ; 
but the slight mystery which always environed Maude's 
governess, together with his unusual interest in her, stimu- 
lated his curiosity ; and there was, to do him justice, added 
to all these, an earnest desire to relieve her from any sorrow 
which might be oppressing her. Had she met any one 
in the grove, and was this meeting the cause of her sub- 
sequent illness and imperfect convalescence? Mr. Hum- 
phreys determined to keep his suspicions to himself, and to 
watch his "little governess " narrowly. A day or two after- 
ward, Mrs. Humphreys had a headache, and Janet took her 
place at the supper- table. Maude and her uncle were the 
only ones present, and after a little natural jesting all around 
at Janet's position, the host noticed that the young lady's 
face fell into the slight shadow which had haunted it since 
her illness. 

Her thoughts were evidently far away from the table, and 
she did not observe that her pupil sualsAvi^^ \Xi^ ^\\\ss£\\!^ 
part in the coBvera&tion. Guy Humphie^^ X^oWx^^^'s.^^^ 
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then. When the meal was over, and Maade had trotted 
basily off on some childish errand, he walked to the window, 
and said : 

" How finely the sanset tints the tops of those trees in 
the grove yonder. Have yon ever observed this, Miss 
Janet ?" 

''Oh, yes,'' she said, with, for her, a singular lack of in- 
terest. ** I have frequently admired them." 

" It is the interior of the grove, however, I believe, which 
attracts you more strongly ; yet it is hardly a safe or con- 
venient retreat for surreptitious interviews, and dark revela- 
tions!" 

Yague suspicions only were afloat in the mind of Guy 
Humphreys. He really intended that his words should 
seem a mere jest, but, intent on watching their effect on 
Janet, he put more significance in them than he was aware 
of. He would, the next moment, have given a good deal to 
recall his random speech, for Janet's eyes leaped into a swift 
terror. Her face blanched ; she fairly gasped for breath. 
Had she suffered less keenly of late her self-control would 
have asserted itself, but now her fears leaped at once to the 
conclusion that Mr. Humphreys must be informed in some 
way of her interview with Mark Ritter, and she gasped out, 
half incoherently: 

"Who told you — have you seen him ?" 

" Seen who '? I don't understand you. Miss Janet," an- 
swered the gentleman, almost as much bewildered as she 
was. 

"Yes! I see now that you must know all. Don't keep 
me in suspense, I entreat, Mr. Humphreys." 

''AH of what, my poor child ? There is some dark mean- 
ing behind this I" 

If Janet had had better mastery of herself at the moment, 

. these answers must have convinced her that Mr. Humphreys 

was still in the dark with regard to the whole matter. But 

his first remark, together with his manner of making it, had 

impressed her with a conviction that he knew all she had 

longed and feared to tell him. 

-"iTiifc 3he tried to answer him ; instead of words there was a 

'^eat sob in her throat. Guy Humphreys was fairly shocked. 

Convinced now that his suspicions had a broad ground, and 

that some real, tangible e\\\ ^^ btoodin^ over Janet, he 

Baid : 
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" Will you trust me — will you tell what the trouble is, and 
how I can serve you in this matter ?" 

Wide enough of the truth still, but Janet did not see it 
in her bewilderment. 

"You are not going to arrest him?" she pleaded. 

"Janet," said Guy Humphreys, standing close to her now, 
" there is some wrong here deeper than I see. Some evil 
threatens you which I cannot comprehend, but I perceive 
now it has been weighing on you for weeks, and was the 
cause of your illness. Let me know what it is. " 

"No — no — ^not me, but her," she stammered, only half 
comprehending his ^ords. 

"Not you — but her I" he repeated, staring at Janet. 

"Yes, threatens her. Wealthy Dana, I mean !" 

The gentleman drew a long breath. This was the first 
glimpse of light which he had had. 

"Then it is for Wealthy, and not for yourself" — 

She interrupted him here. 

"Yes, for Wealthy. I would lay down my life to save 
her from the fate that awaits her." 

Of course Mr. Humphreys had now no scruples in probing 
Uiis matter to the core. As Janet regained in some degree 
her composure, it became apparent to her, from the nature 
of Mr. Humphreys' questions, that he was entirely ignorant 
of the real facts, but she had inadvertently revealed too much 
at the beginning to withhold the truth now. 

After a little while, however, Guy Humphreys ceased to 
question. There was no need of it. Once launched upon 
the tide of her story, Janet did not pause. She kept on, 
holding nothing back, except once or twice, when her tears 
did. Guy Humphreys sat still, leaning his head on his 
hand, listening to every word, making no sign, save that his 
rapid breaths told Janet that he was deeply excited. No 
one disturbed them. The sunset went out, and the twilight 
was quenched in darkness. Neither of these two knew it. 
Janet was utterly lost in the telling, as Guy Humphreys was 
in the hearing her story. 

She had always shrunk from the thought of repeating 
Mark Ritter's tale, because she felt it utterly beyond her 
power to impart to it the wonderful reality and pathos, 
which he had that evening in the grove. But the story lost 
nothing in Janet's telling. Her feeUwg,^ e«iiTX\fc^\v^t ^s&.^5£^'^ 
BWB/, as they never would if a like pet\\ \i^ Ti^\. ^"^^ ^^^^ 
at ber own door. 
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She painted, as she coald not otherwise have done, the 
picture of the prettj, innocent, trusting conntry girl, led on 
by the arts of this accomplished Tillain to her min, for which 
neither God nor man conld hold her accountable ; and re- 
membering the sweet enticements of Robert Crandall, Janet 
almost felt that she was pleading her own caose in Margaret 
Ritter's. Her intense feeling carried her now oat of all 
fear and shame. From beginning to end she laid bare everj 
scene and circumstance connected with the diabolical plot 
which had entrapped the little country school teacher, and 
her own sympathies gave them an awful Yindness and 
reality. ^ 

Had the choice been left betwixt Janet and Mark Ritter, 
no doubt Ralph Brainerd wonld have preferred the former 
should disclose his crime to his classmate, but he would have 
made a mistake. Even Mark could not tell his sister's story 
as Janet did that night And when she paused at last there 
was no more to tell. 

Then Guy Humphreys rose up — through all he had not 
spoken. He brought down his hand on the table so heavily 
that it sent a shiver through the massive wood. 

" The base scoundrel I" he muttered. " He ought to be 
hanged I" 

Janet did not know how every word that she had spoken 
had carried with it a conviction of its truth to her hearer, 
and his speech lifted from her soul the great dread which 
had held her through all her talk, lest he should doubt her 
story. 

"Thank God I" on a long-drawn breath. "You be- 
lieve it?'* 

"Every word of it, Janet!" 

And she could faintly discern him walking np and down 
the room in the darkness, and hear him mutter to himself : 

"To think he has been under my roof all these weeks, the 
honored and petted guest of my wife, and that we all have 
smiled on him, and hung on his talk, and he- has turned out 
in the end such a villain I This explains, too, his condnct 
tliat night he was shot. It struck me as singular at the 
time. No doubt he felt there were men in the world whose 
vengeance he had reason to fear." 

Guy Humphreys was a man of high and honorable in- 

Btiacts, His standard of ti^lit «Aid wrou^ was far more a 

coaventionsLl, than a CUnalVau owe, ^xi^Ve \si\^\»\i^ ^5®.- 
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posed to regard lightly many things which the latter woald 
absolately condemn. But to enter her home, and coolly 
plot the ruin of an innocent and trusting girl, and succeed 
in his fonl purpose by a system of lies and treachery worthy 
the arch fiend himself, was something which roused, as it 
must in the heart of any man worthy the name, the strongest 
indignation of Guy Humphreys. 

"And Wealthy Dana may be this man's aflBanced wife I" 
said Janet, concentrating here the meaning to which all the 
previous talk had pointed. 

" I have little doubt but she is. In fact Brainerd told me 
as much that last night of his visit." 

"Oh, Mr. Humphreys," pleaded Janet, "we must save 
her at any cost I" 

Then Guy Humphreys sat down by Janet's side. 

"Yes, she must be saved," he said, "and I am ready to 
do anything which lies in my power, and there is no time to 
lose. Why have you not told me this earlier, Janet?" 

"Because — because I had not the courage to, and I was 
afraid that you might not believe it, or that it would bring 
Mark Ritter to harm." 

"I see, I see; and so you have been sick, and growing 
pale and thin all this time over that rascal's work — " 

" Don't think of me, only of Wealthy Dana. Can she be 
made to believe what we do ?" 

"If she can, there is an end of Ralph Brainerd's suit. I 
know she would then scorn and loathe him with all her 
high, pure soul; but the man will tell his own story, and 
you know how he can do it, and Wealthy loves him." 

"But we must prove the truth beyond a doubt to her own 
mind." 

"There's the point; to do it, we must get hold of this 
Mark Ritter ; and yet in that case Brainerd will have the 
advantage, unless we manage very adroitly, because the 
other attempted his life." 

Janet's fears for Mark took alarm again. 

"We must not drag him into danger. We must save 
Wealthy ourselves." 

Gay Humphreys rose and walked up and down the room 
once or twice, then he came and stood before her. 

"Janet," he said, "y©u know how it is with your sex. 
You know how women, the best and purest, do not visit on 
our heads a tithe of the condemuatVoii vjYAaV >iXx^i ^^ ^^ 
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yours in things of this kind. Forgive me for speaking so, 
but you know what men, good women do often marry." 

'' I know it," said Janet, feeling that the admission against 
her own sex fairly bowed her to the earth with sorrow and 
shame. But she rallied in an instant. " Still, any woman 
who so marries, sins fearfully against her own soul, and in 
some sense indorses and takes on it another's guilt." 

''Ah, if all women only thought and acted so, our sex 
would be better and purer than it is I" 

'' But Wealthy Dana — surely yon do not mean to include 
her with these ?" faltered Janet. 

''No; I regard and honor Wealthy Dana above most 
women. Bring her for one moment to belieye the yillainy 
of Ralph Brainerd, and she would leave him at the foot of 
the altar. But think how he would gloss it all over if com- 
pelled to admit the truth of any part of Mark Ritter's story ; 
and Wealthy loves him, and met him first under my roof I" 
he added, with a pang of self-reproach. 

As Janet lifted her hand, she caught the gleam of the 
emerald ring which her friend had placed there. 

" Mr. Humphreys," she said, with a sudden desperation, 
" we must do something without delay. What is it ?" 

" In the first place, I shall try to discover Mark Ritter, 
and perhaps bring him and Wealthy, with her uncle and 
aunt, together. This may cause a few days' delay, but then 
it is best to move cautiously." 

"And — and," her voice halting, and then hurrying through 
her question, "do you think it best to acquaint Mrs. Hum- 
phreys with the matter ?" 

It was too dark for Janet to see the slight smile of her 
listener, for he knew perfectly well Janet's thought at that 
moment. 

" No, I think such a secret would be quite too heavy for 
Mrs. Humphreys to carry. She would be perfectly horrified, 
and take such violent sides either for, or against the indi- 
vidual, who you know is now a great favorite with her, 
that I think it most judicious to preserve her in ignorant 
bliss." 

It struck Janet that, if she had a husband, she should not 
wish him to speak of her in just that tone. She said no- 
thing, however, and the gentleman added : 

"You certainly have acted with marvelous discretion in 
ibis matter, only it has cosl 70x1 \.oo mu'tiV^^xTi." 
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Before Janet could reply, the door was barst open; a 
faint stream of light poured in from the hall. 

"Why, uncle," cried the astonished voice of Maude, "you 
and Miss Janet are sitting here all alone in the dark I" 

"So we are, but I'd entirely forgotten it," said the 
gentleman. 

''And so had I," subjoined Janet. 

"Oh, wouldn't Aunt Evelyn joke you about it I" ex- 
claimed the child, who had an almost precocious relish of 
Mrs. Humphreys' pretty jests. 

"Tremendously, I suspect I" laughed the gentleman, as 
he took the child and seated her on his knee. 

That night, when Janet knelt down by her bedside, she 
remembered that God had answered her prayer in a way 
that she had not looked for. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Two weeks had gone. Meanwhile, the headache which 
had confined Mrs. Humphreys to her room one memorable 
evening, had developed itself into a fever, which, though 
not dangerous, had prevented her husband from leaving 
home. 

He had, however, taken every measure in his power to 
discover Mark Ritter, but had failed to learn anything con- 
cerning him. He had disappeared from that vicinity, with- 
out affording the slightest clew to his destination. 

Mr. Humphreys had at last resolved, after conferring with 
Janet, to go to New York as soon as his wife's convalescence 
admitted, and inform Mr. and Mrs. Winchester of the revela- 
tions which had transpired respecting Ralph Brainerd, and 
take counsel with them as to the time and method of ac- 
quainting Wealthy with the real character of her betrothed. 

Mr. Humphreys, aware of his cousin's fondness for Janet, 
felt that no one could tell Margaret Ritter's story so well, 
and was anxious Wealthy should hear it from Janet's lips; 
but no ostensible reason could be invented for her visit to 
New York, and Evelyn was not strong enough now to be 
trusted with the real one. .So Mr. Humphreys ohust go 
alone, and he had decided to do this the last of the week. 

It was now late in November, and there had come, like a 
faint memory of the lost summer, two or three days of warm 
sunshine and south winds, sprinkled with the year's last fra- 
grancies. Mrs. Humphreys had taken a fancy to visit the 
friends where she and Guy had been in the spring, and they 
had now been absent for three days. 

Meanwhile the weather changed ; a storm set in, on whose 
wings the winter came down sudden and furious. 

On this night of which I write, Janet Strong gat alone in 

her chamber. Outside the snow shook its white banners in 

the air, the winds tore through them with a fierce joy, pluck- 

2Dg at the bare brancYieB, taVwi^ Vn ^wd^ ^:ssi^^^Mvcs\v x^Vi^a^h 

(196) 
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the night, and harling the snow in sheets against the win- 
dows. 

There was something in the wild spirit of a storm like 
this in which Janet usually took delight The plange and 
roar of the wind would have called to something in her, 
which Ecemed to rise up and shake its wings too, and go out 
on the storm. But now the anxiety at her heart was too 
keen for the winds to bear away. Her affection for Wealthy 
Dana had struck very deep roots in her nature; and as 
Janet's friendships were so few, so were they the more in- 
tense. 

She constantly feared that Ralph Brainerd would return 
to New York before Mr. Humphreys should reach the city, 
although the gentleman hardly participated in this fear, fan- 
cying, from some hints which Kalph Brainerd had dropped 
in his presence, that the business which summoned him 
West was of an imperative nature, and would detain him 
until the close of the year. 

Janet had heard but twice from Wealthy, brief notes in 
both cases, evidently holding back whatsoever was most 
vital, and touching only on surface ^matters. Still Janet ^ 
fancied that she could detect, underlying the light phrases, * 
the throb of some new strength and joy, whose very power 
and sacredness held back Wealthy's words. 

Janet was, however, very thankful for this, as it kept back 
all necessity of comment on her part. Wealthy's silence, 
too, at this crisis, her friend conjectured, was partly owing 
to her impression that, however much the little governess 
might admire Kalph Brainerd, he did not possess, in ^e 
fullest sense, her confidence. 

But as she sat in her chamber thinking on all these things, 
a servant knocked at the door with a letter. It was in 
Wealthy's handwriting, and post-marked at Dayton, the 
small inland town where Wealthy's mother had been born, 
and where she still retained the old country-seat, and was 
herself in the habit of visiting it several times each year. 

Janet tore open the letter and the meaning out of it. 
This one was longer than the others, and evidently written 
in a tumult of haste and excitement Wealthy Dana was 
to be married that week — not earlier than Thursday I Ralph 
Brainerd had returned from the West a month ago, and his 
impatience brooked no delay. 

18 
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Then he hated ceremonious weddings; so did Wealthy, 
and she had at last persuaded her uncle and aunt into allow- 
ing the marriage to come off quietly under the old home 
roof at Dayton, ''like a couple of romantic, moon-strack 
lovers/' as they were, Mr. Winchester insisted. 

lie and bis wife, however, would be present; and Wealthy 
must have her cousins, and Janet also, at the ceremony. 
They would not fail her, she knew. She had not expected 
to be married for a year, but Ralph — her Ralph — had pe^ 
suaded her that it was best; that he could not wait, as men 
with slower hearts and fainter love could, for this the crown- 
ing joy of his life. And throngh the brief letter throbbed, 
and in the closing lines in which she prayed Janet to come 
to her, the deep exultant joy of Wealthy Dana's heart. 

The mail which brought Janet's letter, brought another 
also from Wealthy to Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys, announcing 
Wealthy's anticipated marriage, and inviting them to the 
wedding. Both letters had been unaccountably delayed for 
two days. 

If her friend had been brought in and laid dead at her 
. feet, I doubt whether 'Janet would have been paler than she 
was when she put down this letter. 

It was too late to ask counsel of any human being now. 
A letter would not reach Guy Humphreys before to-morrow 
evening, and then it would be too late. But save Wealthy 
Dana, with the help of God, she would, and Janet knelt 
down by the bedside, and when she rose up her resolution 
was taken. 

The train would be along in less than an hour. By taking 
it, she would intersect another, which would bring her to 
Dayton before sunset of the following day. It was her only 
chance. 

Janet left a brief note for Mr. Humphreys, explaining the 
cause of her absence, and then went down to the house- 
keeper's room. 

"Mrs. Dean," her steady eyes burned out of a pallid face, 
" I am going to order Samuel to carry me over to the depot — 
I shall be gone for a day or two I" 

Mrs. Dean put down her work in blank amazement, and 
stared helplessly at Janet 

"Going off in such a night as this— it will be the death 
of you I" 

"I think not; but e^^n Vi 1 VTi^^n \\, ^K^^^ild^ I doubt 
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whether that would alter mj determination to start. It is a 
case of more than life or death that takes me away." 

''Bat sach a night as this I" again persisted the house- 
keeper, uncertain in her own mind whether Janet had lost 
her wits and gone suddenly inad. '' If Mr. Humphreys was 
only here." 

But Janet had already gone in search of the coachman. 

Great was that lymphatic individual's consternation when 
he received Janet's order, issued with a quiet authority 
which alone insured his obedience after his first expostula- 
tions. 

'' It's not fit for a dog, lettin' alone a woman, to be out 
on such a night as this." 

" I do not deny that, Samuel, only if the carriage is not 
here within fifteen minutes, I shall set out for the depot on 
foot !" 

Mrs. Dean had descended to the kitchen with some yague 
notion of conspiring with the servants to lock Janet up ; 
but when she caught these last words, and met the dead 
resolution of Janet's eyes, the old lady felt utterly powerless 
for any such coercion. 

She followed Janet up to her room, however, and assisted 
her in the rapid preparations which she made for her jour- 
ney, and taking care above all that she was properly wrap- 
ped up for it. And when Samuel drove up with the carriage, 
Janet, warmly cloaked and shawled, stood waiting in the 
door. Mrs. Dean and the servants had followed her, fright^ 
ened and bewildered. At the last moment she turned anc^ 
said : 

'' Don't be alarmed for me, Mrs. Dean — I know what I am 
about; I am doing my duty, and God will take care of me." 
Then she went out into the wind, and snow, and darkness. 

The train was late that night ; they waited for nearly an 
hour at the depot. At last Samuel saw Janet safely on 
board, and then there was a hiss and a shriek that reminded 
her of the cry of a wild beast in rage and terror, and they 
swept off into the darkness. She looked around her; in the 
faint light a few heads showed themselves above the high 
seats. She was the only woman in that car. 

She began to feel frightened. She tried to realize what 
she was doing. It all seemed like a di^am. She rubbed 
her eyes and tried to wake up. Where was she going ? — 
and for what? Would Wealthy Dana \\e\»ii \.q >wst Qt\i^- 
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lieT6 her? Would Ralph Bndnerd be there with his fahe 
heart and smooth toogne to swear that her story was all a 
fool lie? Poor Janet I her heart failed her; and then she 
remembered her last words to Mrs. Dean, — ^that God would 
take care of her. She leaned up a^inst that thought, as 
against a strong prop, her faltering sonl. He, sitting in the 
calm and joy of heaven, and looking down on her heart 
now, knew that her motives were right ones ; she need not 
blush before His angels — she would not fear the face of man, 
though that man were Ralph Brainerd I 

The cars plunged on through the awful night, the red 
lights glaring out wildly into the blackness. Janet's whole 
life rose up and passed before her. Little scenes and cir- 
cumstances that she had forgotten, fap down in her child- 
hood, came back to her vivid and real, as though they had 
happened yesterday. 

Now she was a very little girl playing at her mother's 
knee, or puzzling her small bead over the letters painted on 
the box of cards which she had been told was her father's 
last gift. And now, grown older, she was standing on tip- 
toe in a darkened room, and sobbing as though her heart 
would break, as she looked down on the white^ peaceful face 
there — the face which they told her would never smile on 
her any more — the one dear face in all the world for Janet 
Strong, and which they were to lay away under the grass in 
the dark and mould I She cries now with just the same feel- 
ing that she had then to think of it. 

And now she has grown older still and works in the fac- 
tory, and almost everybody has a pleasant word or a kindly 
smile for the little orphan, but no eyes ever look at her with 
the sad yearning of those eyes which have slept so long 
under the grass, and everywh^e the little childish heart car- 
ries its vague sense of loss and loneliness. 

Then a little later she has come, curious, wondering, and 
' half bewildered, to the city. The strange, dreary days at 
Mrs. Kenneth's, where her heart went sick for home and 
love, break over her again. And then that night comes 
back to her when she walked, sad and solitary, up and down 
Mrs. Kenneth's parlor, and Robert Crandall first met her. 
She lives through all the sweet flutter and pleasure of that 
time, through all the bliss of the days that followed, with 
the little vague doubt and uneasiness that crept through all, 
and tb&t grew and grew uulW 3^Ti^\> Iox^tA V^t^^IC Ul the 
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midst of that awful straggle, when angels and fiends might 
have contended for her. She lives over all that time 
again, thoU night with its doabt, its sharp anguish, its final 
decision. 

"Thank God I oh, thank God I" cries out Janet, thinking 
of Margaret Bitter; bat the rash of the train drowntf her 
voice. 

Then she wonders a little sho^ Robert Crandall. How 
completely he filled her life once — ^how utterly he has gone 
out of it now I What has become of him ? Despite the 
terrible wrong that he was tempted to do her, there was 
good in him. Has she changed so much in all tliese years f 
Would he know her now if she stood before him t 

And, later, she, has broken away from all these things, and 
is devouring her books in the country, toiling at her studies 
by night and by day,^her highest ambition to become the 
teacher of the red district school-house. And a little later 
she has gained her desire, and sits before her desk in the 
long, low school-room, with its rows of bare benches, and its 
little and big boys and girls, the larger part unkempt, coarse 
and obstreperous. And the hunger and the weariness are on 
her soul still. 

And a little later all this has changed. She has left the 
barren little school-house, and the tedious lessons forever. 
The new, pleasant, luxurious life has opened its doors to 
her. How easily she sinks into it. In a little while it seems 
natural. She can hardly realize, except occasionally, that 
she has not been surrounded by these things all her life. 

She is not a hireling, she is a friend, treated always as an 
equal, and with a delicacy and kindness by her patrons 
which she never had dreamed of. And then she comes with 
a kind of shock into the present. She, Janet Strong, is 
sweeping on through the dead night all alone, seeking to 
rescue the woman whom she loves best on earth, though she 
stands at the altar with her marriage vows on her lips I 

How little Janet ever thought such a part would fall to 
her I And then she remembers how often she has felt in 
her hours of loneliness and heart-sickness, that she hardly 
had a right to live. She has said to herself sometimes that 
nobody in the world was better or happier because she was 
in it. No sweet home-loves or duties, no dear ties of family* 
or relative were hers. But now these thoughts rebuked her. 

18* 
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If Bhe Bared Wealthy Dana from wedding this villain, her life 
would not be in vain. 

Ah, Wealthy Dana, the beantifal heiress, the accomplished, 
fascinating girl, had many friends among men and women, 
many who soanded her praises loudly and courted her so- 
ciety always, but amid all these there was not one heart so 
faithful, so loving, so steadfast as that of the little govern- 
ess who was hurrying alone through the darkness to her 
rescue I 

What a long night that seemed I Toward morning Janet 
fell into an uneasy sleep, and she did not awake until the 
train stopped at the depot, from which the road she was to 
take branched off in another direction. It was quite light 
now. She felt tired and hungry, and ordered some refresh- 
ment at the little village restaurant, but she could not eat 

The fury of the storm was over«now, though it still 
brooded black and sullen in the sky. The snow had drifted 
the roads. She had a dreary time waiting for the train. 
It was late in the morning before it appeared. Then there 
were frequent pauses at the villages among which the rail- 
road skirted, so their progress was tantalizingly slow to 
Janet's impatience, and the short November day was fading 
into night before she reached Dayton. 

The old " Dana Homestead" was built of gray stone, and 
dated back nearly a century, but it had been carefully pre- 
served by three generations of owners, as had also the gen- 
eral physiognomy of the grounds, and the fine old trees ; and 
the wide sweep of grass reminded one in summer of some old 
English lawn. Janet, however, scarcely gave a glance at 
house or grounds as she alighted from the stage which she 
had taken at the depot. 

Wealthy Dana sat alone by her chamber window in the 
twilight. Blissful visions of a future such as was never 
granted the heart of a woman to realize, thronged her 
thoughts. And amid them, in a half absent way, the young 
girl noticed a small figure heavily cloaked and veiled which 
came slowly, like one wearied with long travel, up the walk, 
and she certainly would at another time have Mi considera- 
ble curiosity about the face underneath the close veil. 

It was a marvelous proof of Ralph Brainerd's magnetic 
power, that he had inspired such a woman with such fond- 
ness for him in three months' acquaintance; that in that 
time Aen heart had been wotv,\\^t \\«lw^ ^\q\v\\s«^, ^^eid her 
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wedding-day appointed close at hand. ' He knew perfectly 
well the character of his betrothed when he solicited a qoiet 
and private wedding. Wealthy's nature was not one which 
took delight in parade and ostentation ; and it was naturally 
more consonant with her feelings that her marriage should 
be celebrated nnder the old family roof, in a little circle of 
cherished friends, instead of transpiring in the city amid her 
crowds of gossiping acquaintances, with the pomp and cere- 
mony which would be indispensable adjuncts there, and from 
which her soul shrank at this time. 

'* We can have our receptions and all that, aunt, when we 
return to the city,'' she said to Mrs. Winchester. 

Mr. Brainerd had left Dayton the previous day on some 
business, and would not return at the earliest before to-mor- 
row eveniog. Janet learned this before she entered the 
house, and—gave* thanks to God I She went up alone to 
Miss Dana's room, the housemaid staring at the request, but 
politely directing her. There was a soft knock at Wealthy's 
door, and then it opened, and the heavily-cloaked figure en- 
tered and threw back its veil, and Janet Strong stood before 
Wealthy Dana. * Had she dropped from the clouds at her 
feet the latter could not have been more amazed. That her 
joy equaled her surprise none could have doubted who heard 
her cry as she sprang forward : 

''.But what does it all mean?" disengaging herself after 
the manner of a loving woman, not usually prodigal of her 
caresses, and concentrating much fervor in these. "How 
have you come here, and where are Guy and Evelyn ?" 

"I came alone. Wealthy I" 

''Alone — and through the storm of last night I" 

"I believe I should have looked death in the face an^ 
braved him to get to you !" 

At midnight these two girls sat alone together, an.d«both 
faces were white as the dead. You had only to -look at. 
them to know that one had spoken and the other had lis- 
tened. It was long, though, before Wealthy could he brought 
to hearken. 

** I shall be Kalph Brainerd's wife in forty-eight hours," 
she said, with a kind of proud defiance to Janet, " and if it 
is any evil concerning him that you have come to tell me, as 
I see it is from yonr face, I have no right to listen to it, saving 
in his presence, where you shall tell it, and where I know h^ 
can prove the whole a slander and a\\ft.'' 
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Worthy of a better man was loyalty like this. Janet made 
no answer. Was it all lost then — ^the long, weary journey, 
the straggle, the anxiety, the prayers by day and night! 
Mast she go back as she bad come, with the loss of WealUiy'i 
love, for she had snatched her hand away at the first word 
which tonched her betrothed, and was regarding Janet with 
fierce defiance. 

For a moment she bowed her face helplessly in her hands, 
and then Janet looked np again. 

'' But, Wealthy,'' she said, and her face was stem too, ''be- 
fore yon send me away I claim my right to be heard — ^the 
right of one who only a few weeks ago saved the life of Ralph 
Brainerd I" 

** Saved Ralph's life — ^my Ralph's I" fear, and tenderness, 
and amazement ail at strife in her face. ** What are yon say- 
ing, Janet ?" 

" The truth as before God. There was no escape for him 
— ^he must have been in his grave before this day if it had 
not been for me I" 

There was no doubting Janet now. Wealthy laid both 
of her hands in her friend's, and the proud girl sobbed pas- 
sionately : • 

*' Yes, Janet, if you saved his life, you only of all the world 
have earoed the right to say what you* will." 

And tb6n Janet spoke. She talked now like one inspired ; 
as Guy Humphreys even had not heard her. There was 
more at stake now. And Wealthy sat with. her strained 
eyes and her white face and listened. She told herself through 
all the story that it was a lie from beginning to end, not of 
course of Janet's making, but of some enemy of Ralph Brain- 
erd's, and tried to steady her soul against that conviction ; 
but sometimes, despite herself, a great wave of pity, or hor- 
ror, or indignation would rush over her, as scene after scene 
in the sad drama fell from Janet's lips, and she would half 
forget that he who had wrought all this misery was her 
affianced husband, and find herself hating this other villain. 

So, at midnight, the story was over. The two girls 
sat there with white faces. I think at that moment Wealthy 
Dana hated Janet Strong. We are apt to recoil from those 
who bring us evil tidings, or occasion us great suffering, and 
it was terrible to break in upon the glowing visions of this 
aSanced bride with such a story, for had a tithe of it been 
trae to Wealthy Dana, she ^o\i\^ \iB>.^^ ^«J^^^ tv^ ^^^^tol 
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into her grave sooner than to her marriage with Ralph 
Brainerd. And she coald neither comprehend, nor regard 
all that Janet had done and suffered for her sake. She 
conld only tell herself fiercely, over and over again, that 
it was all a lie, that' she did not, and would not believe 
it. And* this Janet saw in her face as she looked. 

" You do not believe it ?" 

" No ; did yon think I would ?" Her voice was steady 
and cold, but her eyes seemed flashes of living fire. 

t* I was afraid, and yet I thought when you came to hear 
my story, and know, too, how far I have come, all alone for 
love of you, Wealthy, you would grant my request f " 

"What is that?" 

"That you will not see Ralph Brainerd until you do it in 
Guy Humphreys' presence. He will be here by day after 
to-morrow; and if all! have told you is false, surely 4lalph 
Brainerd will be able to prove it to your relative, and his 
own friend and classmate." 

"An4 I shall thus prove to him " — in a voice of proud 
anger — "that the woman who has promised to be his wife 
day after to-morrow, has not faith in his honor, and doubts 
whether he is not the blackest villain that breathes air — 
I thought you knew me better, Janet Strong I" 

" Well, then, Wealthy, there is no more to be done," said 
Janet, with the slow tears of exhaustion and despair dripping 
down her cheeks. "I left home last night in the storm, and 
came here all alone because of my love for you, and be- 
cause I would have given my life to save you from a union 
with this man. But it has done no good. I call God to 
witness that there is bo more that I can do, and that I would 
have fiaved you. I shall go back to the depot and return 
home at once, as I made up my mind to, if you would not 
listen to me. Good-by, Wealthy I" and she walked to the 
door. 

And just as she was closing it without one word from her 
friend, Wealthy's voice came to her faintly, with a little 
plea ringing in it — "Do not go, Janet." And Janet turned 
and looked at her. Her face was hard and pinched sitting 
there. The old tenderness burst in a great tide over Janet's 
soul She came back once more. 

" Oh, Wealthy," she said, "I do not plead now in my own 
name, nor in that of Guy Humphreys, nor even for the sake 
of your own happiness, but I plead m \Xi^ \iwaa ^1 ^wa 
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mother among the saints in heaven, and I say only what I 
know that she, standing here would say to you now — 'Wait, 
my child, until Guy comes !' " 

There was no answer, only Wealthy Dana shivered in the 
silence from head to foot. Janet closed the door. She 
carried her heavy heart down the stairs and through the 
hall ; but as she reached the end of it, there was a sound of 
hurrying steps, and Wealthy Dana, with her deadly-white 
face, stood at her side — 

''Stay^ Janet, and I promise yon I will not see Ralph 
Brainerd until Guj comes." 

And whatsoever Wealthy Dana promised, that thing she 
would do. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It was noon the next day before Janet and Wealthy met 
again. Both looked as though they had grown years older 
during the past night. Toward morning Janet's over- 
strained nerves had given way, and she had fallen into the 
heavy slumber of utter prostration, from which she did not 
arouse until nearly mid-day. 

Wealthy Dana tried to be polite to her guest, but Janet 
saw what it cost her to be simply this. She knew with the 
first glance, that her very presence was painful to her friend, 
who had been. She knew, too, that Wealthy regretted the 
promise that Janet's solemn adjuration had extorted from 
her — that she had fortified herself anew in faith in Ralph 
Brainerd, which, for one moment, had perhaps been slightly 
shaken. 

No allusion was made to him on either side, but there was 
a silent defiance in Wealthy's face and manner, which Janet . 
understood. 

All feeling, however, of indignation or wounded self-love 
was drowned in pity for her friend. She had risen to that 
height which our human nature seldom attains, when self is 
wholly lost sight of. 

She did not, in he» deepest thought, accuse Wealthy of 
ingratitude, as was most natural. She entered with her 
keen sympathies into all the feelings which at this crisis 
would be likely to take possession of Wealthy's soul, and 
would result in defiance and anger. 

The talk flagged drearily on both sides, although each 
made spasmodic efforts to keep up some show of conversa- 
tion on commonplace subjects, with their thoughts wholly 
engrossed elsewhere. If Wealthy could have looked in 
Janet's eyes, the sad pity which they held, must have found 
its way to a heart which, despite its faults, was quick and 
tender as a child's. But Janet's face was not pleasant to 
her then. In her heart she almost hated her, and averted 
her gaze as much aa was possible. 
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So there was nothing for Janet to do bat to wait, and 
pray God to speed, and to keep from all mischance of storm, 
or delay of accident, Gay Hamphreys. 

After dinner was over, and the yoang ladies had retamed 
to the sitting-room, and the conversation had trickled over 
a good many topics, in which neither felt the shadow of any 
interest, Wealthy said to her gnest : 

"I've got a dreary sort of headache. Will yoa excose 
me if I lie down for an honr ? There are some portraits of 
our family, and fine landscapes in oar parlor, which I think 
will interest yon. John knows their names, and will take a 
great deal of pride in displaying them." 

She had rnng the bell before Janet coald reply. Indeed, 
the latter was too mnch absorbed to have any thonght 
abont herself, and would probably have followed submis- 
sively whatever Wealthy suggested. John made his ap* 
pearance in a moment. He was an old serving-man, who 
had been in the family since his boyhood, and was devoted 
to its interests, heart and soul. Janet had often heard 
Wealthy speak of him, for her mother, with whom he had 
grown up, had always treated him as an humble Mend, 
rather than a servant. 

John Bell was by birth an Englishman, but his parents 
had died soon after their removal to this country. He had 
" no near living relatives. His wife had died young, and 
with that peculiar tenacity of affection which was a part of 
his nature, he hail never allowed her place to be super- 
seded. 

Mrs. Dana, the mother of Wealthy, was not oat of her 
tenth year when John Bell came, a q)amsy, ignorant boy, to 
her father's roof. He had never forgotten the sweet-faced 
little girl, who looked at him curiously, and smiled at him 
kindly, and always had a pleasant word for him, until they 
grew familiar with each other, and she learned to confide all 
her childish joys and sorrows to him. 

After Mrs. Dana's marriage, John still remained in the 
family. Indeed, nothing could ever induce him to le^ve it^ 
and the attachment he ha^ felt ^for Wealthy 's parents, was 
on their death concentrated on their only child. 

John was trustworthy in every respect, diligent, shrewd, 
and faithful in all his affairs. He had the whole manage- 
ment of the grounds, and in some sense, of all Wealthy's 
intereata. 
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John had a square, stolid figure, with a quantity of 
brownish-red hair, a little obstinate and inflexible, like its 
owner. He bad large, mgged features, with a wide, no- 
surrender sort of mouth. Wealthy always insisted, laugh- 
ingly, that there was a kind of ''picturesque homelioess" 
about John's face. The eyes were its best feature — bright, 
deep- set — ^you would neither doubt his honesty nor sagacity, 
could you but once get a look down into them. 

Janet had only seen the man once, when he had come up 
the preceding evening to receive some orders from Wealthy, 
and had remained in the room a few minutes, as was his 
habit. His young mistress had presented him to her guest, 
and Janet had not failed to observe the cordial grasp of his 
hand, nor the smile which illuminated the homely face of the 
serving-man, as he said, ''I've heard a good deal about you, 
ma'am." 

But he had evidently detected something was wrong be- 
fore he left the room. To-day, in as few words as possible. 
Wealthy confided Janet to his care. The latter followed 
the faithful old serving-man down stairs, and into the great 
parlor, and watched him as he removed the wrappings from 
the portraits and pictures. Under other circumstances, they 
would have furnished her with interest and delight for the 
afternoon. The large old parlor seemed suddenly stained 
with a glow of warm mist from the landscapes that flamed 
their glory along the walls. And then, there were Wealthy's 
father and mother, the stately gentleman, the gentle, fair- 
haired lady, whose only child combined many of the physical 
and mental qualities of both her parents. 

Janet, however, gazed on as one in a dream. She was 
wondering all the time whether Ralph Brainerd would ar- 
rive that night; and if he did, whether he would not suspect 
something was wrong, and force his way at all hazards into 
Wealthy Dana's presence. 

John Bell darted at her several times a keen glance from 
nnder those shaggy eyebrows of his, where the gray eyes 
burned bright and steady. At last, he spoke : 

" You don't seem to enjoy the pictures to-day, ma'am ?" 

This speech aroused her. 

" I should, John, under other circumstances ; but I have 
some anxiety on my mind, which excludes everything else." 

"Is it about her?" nodding in the direction of the door. 

Janet turned and looked at him. TYke Tow^,\iO'GA«X» W.^ 

19 
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bore ber scrutiny well. In ber perplexity and fear, a sadden 
impulse seized ber to confide in tbis man. He migbt help 
ber. He only conld prevent Ralpb Brainerd's entrance that 
night, if the latter was bent on effecting it. 

She remembered, too, all that bis mistress had told ber of 
John's marvelous intuitions of character, and how she had 
never known his opinion of any person fail, sooner or later, 
to justify itself. 

" Yes, John, it is about bejr," answered Janet. 

'' I knew something was wrong from ber face. It is the 
first time she ever kept any trouble away from me." 

Janet did not know what Wealthy did, that Ralph Brain- 
erd was no favorite with John. He bad never said this; 
but bis young mistress knew bis manner too well not to 
detect it, and this accounted for ber failing to confide in him 
at tbis crisis. 

Ralph Braincrd had taken especial pains to conciliate the 
faithful old friend of the family, but through the blandish- 
ments of bis speech and manner, the sturdy soul of John Bell 
bad, in a vague way, penetrated to something bard and false 
beneath. Still, be could get bold of nothing to convince 
himself or bis mistress of the truth of what he discerned so 
dimly ; and so he watched the progress of the engagement 
with a kind of impotent sullenness. 

Janet's next speech came in broken, half-incoherent sen- 
tences ; but John grasped the meaning of each. His ragged 
face was all alert now, kindled into a greedy eagerness. 

*^ 1 came here all alone, to save ber. She will not believe 
me. He is a vile, wicked man I" 

" Ralph Brainerd, do you mean, ma'am ?" 

''Yes, I mean him, John," the question calming, and 
clearing her thought and speech. 

''I thought as much," said John Bell. "I al'ays feared 
there was sometbin' wrong and rotten behind that smooth, 
slick tongue, and them soft manners o' his. Oh, Miss 
Strong I" and the pathos which smote throagh bis voice 
and his face would have touched a heart harder than Janet's 
— ''I love that child as I did the little one I laid years 
agone by the side of ber mother, out yonder in the grave- 
yard; and if any barm should come down on her bright, 
young head, that I've dandled so often when it was a little 
babj's, and she fatherless and motherless now, it would jest 
be worse than deatb to meX Aii^ Si \i^^% ^ \»^ man^ be 
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isnt a-goin' to have my Miss Wealthy, if I shoot him, first 1" 
getting ap, and clinching his hard hand. 

'' He is a bad man. I cannot tell yon, John, how I came 
to know it — only, it is the Hying trath, — he crossed the path 
of a yonng, pretty, innocent girl in hnmbler life, and with 
fewer firiends to protect her than yonr yonng mistress. 
He won her heart — ^yoo will not wonder at that — and per- 
snaded her to elope with him, and they were married, as she 
thodght. And then in a little while, when he grew tired of 
her, he told her the marriage was all a mockery and a lie. 
She ran away fi*om him,- and after awhile the poor, broken- 
hearted little thing went home to her old mother, and her 
yonng brother, to die. He broke her heart, and he broke 
the old mother's, and they lie side 'by side, now, the two 
lonely graves, crying day and night nnto God for vengeance 
on the head of their murderer — that man whom Wealthy 
Dana is to marry to-^morrow night, and I have come here to 
save her, and she will not believe this, and she has ceased to 
love me 1" And the slow tears ran down the face that sat 
before John Bell. 

An oath — ^the first one which he had ever uttered — a 
carse on the head of Ralph Brainerd, slipped oat of the lips 
of John Bell. 

"Oh, don't — don't, John; its wicked I" cried Janet. 

"I know it is; the Lord forgive me I Bat when I think 
of that villain's comin' here, with his lyin' tongne and smooth 
ways, and stealin' the heart of that darlin' child, and her 
father and mother in their grave, as it seems, mast rise from 
it if they knew — it makes me long to get my hands on hfm." 
His face ablaze up to the roots of his thick hair — ''I can 
see Hirongh him now, plain as a winder; it's Miss Wealthy 's 
fortin' he's after." 

''I have nodonbt of .that, John. Bat will he be here to- 
night, do yoa think 7" 

"Most likely. He^s been a hangin' 'roand pretty steady ' 
for the last month." 

"Bat she has given me her solemn promise that she will 
not see him until her cousin, Guy Humphreys, comes, who 
will be here some time to-morrow ; but if Ralph Brainerd 
suspects anything wrong, he will make his way through any 
obstacles into Wealthy 's presence." 

"He'll have to do it over my dead body, then— -confound 
the villain, savin' yonr presence, ma^amV^ ucat^^t^^ ^^^^^^ 
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setting bis sturdy figare into an attitade of defiance which 
few men wonld care to encoanter. » 

And then it was all arranged between thdli. John was 
to wait on the door that erening. He would secare ererj 
bolt and fastening, so that it woold be impossible for any 
stranger to gain admittance. John's role was absolate in 
tha domestic department, for yarions reasons, and he was 
certain of coadjutors there, if circumstances required them. 

The short December day was drawing into night while 
these two were laying their plans to defeat Ralph BrainenL 
It would not do for Janet to remain any longer away from 
her hostess ; but as they left the parlor, the chambermaid 
came suddenly upon John, and said to him : 

**IVe been searchin' for you everywhere. Miss Wealthy 
wants to see you in her room." 

John went up stairs at once, with a suspicion of the na- 
ture of his young mistress's orders, which proved to be the 
true one. 

"I'm sick this evening, John," she said. "There— don't 
ask me any questions I" with a nervous avoidance of the 
whole subject '^ You shall know all after awhile ; but I can- 
not see any person who calls, before some time to-morrow — 
not even Mr. Brainerd, should he arrive to-night, which I 
faintly expect You must wait on the door faithfully, for I 
do not choose to confide my orders in this matter to the 
servants ; " and she turned her head away in a manner that 
said more plainly than words, she did not wish any comments 
on her singular orders. 

John stopped a moment, his heart yearning over the 
proud, pale face that buried itself against the cushions of 
the easy chair, locking its perplexity and silence underneath, 
in frigid reticence. 

There was no mother, he thought, for the young heart to 
go to, in its grief and pain ; and he drew his hard, homy 
hand across his eyes and left the room. 

Wealthy was perfectly aware that John's acuteness wonld 
lead him straight to some suspicion, that all was not right 
betwixt her and Ralph Brainerd, but she was too wretched 
to mind that now. Indeed, she was just then in a state of 
proud, sullen indignation with all the world. 

Janet found her much as she had left her ; the same forced 
politeness, which was harder to bear than the bitterest up- 
braidinga. 
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They were both more reticent than in the morning, for 
"Wealthy jBf as brooding darkly over the orders which her 
promise to Janet had compelled her to give, in case Ralph 
Brainerd should arrive, and wondering whether he would be 
offended at her refusal to see him, and telling herself that 
the story which Janet had related was all a foul slander on 
ber betrothed, invented by the man who had sought his life. 
And below, John Bell, that faithful old serving-man, who 
would have gone to prison or to death for the love which he 
bore his young mistress, was carefully securing every lock 
and door, and accounting for this unusual proceeding on his 
part, to the cook and housemaid, by assuring them in a tone 
of voice which carried immense weight with it, that he had 
"good reasons for fearin' somebody might be tryin' to get 
into the house that night, that had better by all odds keep 
out 1" 

Of course, their superstitions and fears pointed directly to 
ghosts and burglars. There was no use, however, to ques- 
tion John, when he was disposed to keep his own counsel. 
But he had gained his object. He was certain that no one 
would leave the house that night, or loosen a fastening with- 
out his knowledge. 

The supper was over at last, and the two girls had gone 
np stairs once more. Both of them went to the windows^ 
and put aside the curtains. It was a still night, not cold 
for the season, though one smooth white linen of snow 
covered everything. Clouds, dark and broken, scattered 
themselves all over the sky, and golden rills of stars shone 
betwixt them. 

" Do you think Guy will be here in the early train ?" asked 
Wealthy, coming nearer to all that was in the thoughts of 
both, by this question than she had done that day. 

" I hope so. It will depend upon the time that my mes- 
sage reached him." 

And just then the girls caught the far-off shriek of the 
locomotive, clutched up eagerly by the echoes among the 
distant hills, and shaken back and forth. Did that train 
bring Ralph Brainerd ? Janet asked this question with a 
shiver, and Wealthy did with another, of tenderness and 
anger and self-reproach, such as had held tumultuous pos- 
session of her soul all day. 

The eyes of both turned simultaneously toward the dis- 
tant cleft in the hills, out of Wbich l\i^ \oqq\svqMvi^ ^^^^ 
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came, with its plnnge and snort, and glare of its lights, like 
some hunted behemoth of the wilderness. In ^ moment 
they heard its rash and cry. The next, it thundered oat^ 
the blue and crimson lights flashing and throbbing along the 
darkness. It plunged past them toward the litUe depot, a 
mile off, from which Janet had come the night before. Then 
the girls turned and looked at each other, knowing well 
what was in each heart, but neither spoke. 

The evening papers had been brought in, and Wealthy 
offered one to Janet, and took another herselfl Neither, 
however, could have told a line of what she read. For the 
next hour they sat together, with white faces and strained 
sense, starting at every sound. 

Ralph Brainerd had told Wealthy that it was donbtfnl 
whether circumstances would not detain him until the fol- 
lowing night. How eagerly she hoped now that they would 
prevent his coming. But it was not to be. In her heart 
each of the girls had begun to congratulate herself that he 
had been detained, when the loud peal of the door-bell, 
reaching up to the distant sitting-room, put all such hopes 
to flight. 

Both of the girls started at that sound as though a blow 
had hurt them, and a quick groan slipped out of Wealthy 
Dana's lips, half of it caught back and stifled under her 
next breath. And in the intent listening which followed, 
they beard John's heavy tread, as he moved along the pas- 
sage, and the unbolting of the door. 

For the next two minutes their senses, almost pretematn- 
rally acute, caught no sound ; then the door suddenly swung 
to, with a sharp, angry clang, as thotijgh some one, seeking 
to enter forcibly, was shut out. 

Wealthy Dana's self-possession, which she had maintained 
during the day, was fast forsaking her. She shivered from 
head to foot, and then suddenly sprang up and turned to 
Janet, while her eyes blazed fiercely : 

" What did you come here for, Janet Strong, and extort 
out of my weakness a promise, that I would not see Ralph 
Brainerd to-night — the man for whose sake I would give up 
every other friend I have on earth ?" 

" I have told you why, Wealthy." It was all the defense 
Janet made. I think at that moment she wished she had 
not come. 

Wealthy took no notice. S\ie ^«ii\. c>\i, va. ^»\sjimed, pas- 
sionate way: 
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" It is crael to treat him like this. He will not nnder- 
stand my refusal to see him, and will be justly hart and of- 
fended. And if he insists on coming in, I know John well 
enongh. They will have high words together." 

"I hope not. I would prevent that if I could," said 
Janet, hardly knowing what she said, in the misery and ex- 
citement of the moment. 

Wealthy caught at her speech. 

"Ton can, Janet," her words hurrying themselves along 
her passionate voice. ** Just go down stairs and tell Ralph 
from me, that I regret not seeing him to-night — that I 
surely will to-morrow." 

" Oh, Wealthy, do not ask me to see — ^to speak to that 
man I" and a shudder of terror, desf^te herself, shook the 
pale fiEu;e of Janet Strong. 

Wealthy saw it. In a moment, the anger, and the pas- 
sionate entreaty were quenched in her eyes. Her face set- 
tled into a deadly calm of fixed purpose. She walked to 
the door. Then she turned and said, in slow, dead-level 
tones: 

''I shall keep my promise; but I shall go down and 
give my own message to John, as you refuse to take it." 

Janet was at her side now. There was no more to be 
done. 

"Go back, Wealthy; I will take it." And Wealthy 
went. 

When Janet reached the front door, she found it locked. 
Outside, though, she heard angry voices. 

John BelPs downright honesty prevented his being a good 
actor at any time. In this instance, he had hardly tried to 
be ; the aversion and wrath that fired his soul could not be 
absolutely held back from his voice, when he delivered the 
message from his young mistress to her betrothed. 

He delivered her words faithfully, and perhaps a stranger 
would not have detected anything unusual in his manner ; 
but Ralph Brainerd did. His suspicions always had the 
alertness of an evil man, who had no faith in others, because 
he had none in himself; and there were especial reasons why 
they were unusually active at this time. 

AH his attempts to conciliate John were useless. He was 
inflexible, and at last, alarmed and angered, Ralph Brainerd 
lost his temper, and insisted that he must and would see Miss 
Dana that night. 
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John swung the door heavily to. It was fastened bj a 
night-lock, of which he only had the key, and he planted his 
heavy figure in the way. 

" You'll get over my dead body first," growled John Bell, 
under his locked teeth. 

Ralph Brainerd looked at him in wrath and indecision. 
He was a famous wrestler, although John had five times his 
strength of muscle. He did not doubt but he could throw 
the man if he closed in with him ; but there were several 
reasons why he disliked to have a personal encounter with 
Wealthy Dana's serving-man. 

He knew the position which John occupied in the family, 
and his influence over his young mistress, and he feared that 
he might injure his cause and demean himself in her eyes with 
the first blow which he struck ; but he was bent on seeing 
Wealthy that night at all hazards. 

As for John, his wrath got the mastery of him. His an- 
swers were certainly calculated to enrage Ralph Brainerd, 
each one growing more surly or defiant, and it was in the 
midst of the loud, angry talk betwixt the two men that Janet's 
voice broke : 

'* Open the door, John I" 

He recognized it. Ralph Brainerd did not, having no sos- 
picion that she was there, and fancying it was Wealthy who 
spoke now. 

" I can't do it, ma'am. This is no place for you now," an- 
awered John sturdily, at the key-hole. 

Ralph Brainerd pressed up closely. 

''Open the door, you rascal I" he demanded, in a 
threatening voice, but so low that the lady inside could not 
bear. 

" John, you can trust me. I must come out, or a worse 
thing will happen. Open the door," said soft and firm the 
voice of Janet Strong. 

John hesitated a moment. He looked at Ralph Brainerd, 
who stood close by his side. 

" Walk down there, and I'll do it," was his ultimatum, as 
he pointed to the lowest of the high flight of stone steps, 
with the air of one who was master. 

The man whom he addressed looked doubtful a moment; 
but his desire to see Wealthy, and to learn what was at the 
bottom of this singular affair, overmastered any scruples 
which his pride or b\s Jud^m^TiX, m\^\, ^\i\^T\ai^ %jt comply- 
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ing witii the old servant's altimatnm. Ralph Brainerd al- 
ways trusted more to his personal influence over others 
than to anything else, and the result usually showed his 
wisdom. 

He walked down on the lower step, thus putting it out of 
his power to cross the threshold. John unlocked the door, 
drew a lady swiftly out, whipped it to with a heavy bang, 
and Janet Strong stood on the steps. In the darkness the 
other could not see. He sprang forward, his voice full of 
eager tenderness, " Wealthy — " 

"It is not Wealthy," said the soft, strange voice in the 
dark, faintly penetrated by the starlight. 

He knew her tones now. He had a keen ear for 
Toices : 

" Miss Strong, is it you ?" 

In his amazement and disappointment he forgot to offer 
her his hand. This night Ralph Brainerd was not just 
himself. 

" My friend requests me to give you her regrets that she 
cannot see you this evening, but she will to-morrow." 

''But there are reasons that make an interview absolutely 
imperative this evening. What is the cause of her refusal f " 
now doubly alarmed at seeing her guest. 

" You shall know all to-morrow — when Mr. Humphreys is 
here." 

The words only increased his vague alarm. Certainly 
any affianced lover would have had reason to complain of 
such treatment from his betrothed. 

''Are yon quite alone with her?" asked Mr. Brainerd. 

"Yes; quite alone;" not knowing whether it was wisest 
to tell him the truth; but she was not used to prevarication. 

" Miss Strong," with the old insinuating voice and manner, 
" will you be kind enough to take a message from me to Miss 
Dana f " 

" I had rather you would not intrust me with it. Wait 
until to-morrow," answered Janet, hardly knowing what she 
said. 

Then Ralph Brainerd knew at once that whatever evil 
stood betwixt him and Wealthy, this girl was in some sense 
at the bottom of it. He drew close to Janet Strong, and 
laid his hand on her shoulder, and said, in a low, determined 
voice, while the fiend which was in him, glared for a moment 
oat of the eyes of Ralph Brainerd: 
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**1 mast and will see Wealthj Dana this nigbt, no 
matter what plots yoa or this man may have laid to preTeol 

itP 

There certainly was a threat in the man's voice. He had 
lost his self-possession. Of a certainty, for that one night, 
the devil did not help Ralph Brainerd. 

*' Take yonr hands off that lady, sir," blazed ap John Bell, 
at this moment. 

'' Oh, John, don't — don't," pleaded Janet, for blows always 
lay beyond words of that kind. 

** Yoa and she are leagned against me. Take tiiat for 
yonr insolence," said Ralph Brainerd, and he dealt a blow 
with his left hand — a blow that fell where he did not intend 
it. For Janet Strong stood betwixt him and John Bell. 
There was a faint shriek. Janet reeled and fell off the steps, 
striking her forehead on their sharp edge, making a long, 
ngly black braise ; had it been an inch nearer her temples, it 
must have killed her. 

Whatever were Ralph Brainerd's evil deeds, striking wo- 
mep was certainly not among them. He took delight some- 
times in the refinements of cruelty; he might possibly in cer- 
tain moods enjoy seeing his victim writhe helplessly in his 
power ; but he did not relish disorder and violence. He 
could have cursed himself the next moment, that his rage had 
leaped out and fallen on Janet. And then it gave his enemy 
an immense advantage over him, for John Bell did not wait 
longer. 

The strife betwixt the two men was short, bat it seemed 
to Janet, as she lay there in a half conscious state, and lis- 
tened to the heavy thud of the blows, that it was deadly on 
both sides. Under ordinary circumstances, John Bell's great 
muscular strength would have been no match for the sMll of 
his well-trained antagonist, but that night it seemed as though 
eye and arm had failed Ralph Brainerd. He did, at first, 
well-nigh succeed in throwing his heavy opponent ; but John 
just escaped this fate, and the blows from that heavy fist 
were like those from a sledge-hammer. Ralph Brainerd 
had the full force of several of these; he staggered under 
them. 

As John afterward expressed himself with a low, triumph- 
ant chuckle, " the fight was pretty well taken out of him for 
that night;" he saw that he must make an ignoble retreat^ 
or that he would suffer a ^oun^ \)^^\i\i^^\*\k^^QXLd8 of his 
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opponent, and it was not a pleasant prospect, after the few 
admonitions which he had received from John's fists, and of 
which he wonld be likely to have frequent reminders for sev- 
eral days to come. 

There was evidently no use in trying to force his way into 
the honse ; he glanced at the prostrate figure on the grass, 
muttered a fearful anathema, and walked off with a some- 
what unsteady step to the hotel. As soon as he was outside 
the gate, John picked up Janet : 

** Has he killed you ?" was his first question. 

'' Oh, no, John. You must help me into the house, though. 
What have you done to him ?" 

" Given him about a tenth part of as sound a drubbing as 
I wanted to. I reckon we won't be troubled with him any 
more to-night." 

" Wealthy must know nothing of all this. If she believed 
he had suffered any injury at your hands, she would go to 
him at once." 

John saw the truth of this. He opened the door softly, 
and set Janet inside. She insisted that she must go at once 
to Wealthy, and John, although he disliked to have her 
mount the stairs alone, was glad to escape seeing his 
mistress until he should recover from his strong excite- 
ment 

It was hardly five minutes since Janet had left the room, 
when she returned; they seemed like so m]Gkny hours to 
Wealthy. She was pacing the floor with her white, agi- 
tated face. She turned greedily toward Janet as she opened 
the door: 

** Have you seen him ?" 

"Yes, Wealthy, and told him what you said." 

"And what did he reply?" 

"At first he insisted upon seeing you; but — but, after- 
ward he went away." 

Then Wealthy Dana sat down, and burst into a storm of 
miserable, passionate sobs, and betwixt them she hurled the 
bitter, pent-up anger of the day at Janet: 

" See what you have done, Janet Strong I You have come 
betwixt me and the man whom I love, and who loves me, 
and made me the most wretched of women. You have sent 
him away from me, doubting my heart, and perhaps he will 
never come back," wringing her hands and half beside her- 
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self as this thought suggested itself. " Oh, Janet Strong, 
from this honr I shall hate you." 

'^ Wealthy !'' the name died in a little faint gasp, Janet 
reached her hands oat blindly, and the next moment came 
down with a sharp sound on the floor. 

Wealthy sprang toward her. She caught sight of the 
long, dark braise on Janet's forehead, and above that, the 
blood was oozing out from the torn skin. The sight created 
a great revulsion in Wealthy's feelings, or rather brought 
her to her senses, for she had been half frenzied before. 

''Oh, Janet — Janet, have I killed you?" she shrieked, 
trying to lift up the deadly- pale face. "What have I said?" 

At that moment John knocked at the door, and on open- 
ing it, caught sight of his mistress kneeling by the prostrate 
form of her guest. 

"Oh, John, what does it mean ? Janet, do look up, do 
speak, do forgive me !" cried Wealthy. 

John lifted up the small form and laid it on the lounge, 
catching sight of the bruised cheek now. 

" Poor little thing I" he muttered. " I thought he'd hurt 
her worse than she'd own up to. That man's the devil, Miss 
Wealthy I" turning wrathfully on his mistress, and forgetting 
all need of caution. 

" Whom do you mean, John ?" staring at him out of her 
bright bewildered eyes, in a great doubt and anguish. 

"I mean Ralph Brainerd." 

" What has he done ?" she gasped. 

" Done I Why he jist knocked her off the steps, after she 
give him your message, and came pretty near costing her 
her life. I reckon that's about enough for one night I" 

Wealthy Dana crept up to Janet's side, and laid her cheek 
down on the bruised cheek of her friend. " I wish I could 
die, oh, I wish I could die I" she said. 
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The morning train did not bring Guy Hnmphreys, neither 
did Mr. Brainerd present himself at the house, which was 
somewhat remarkable, as the bruises which he had received 
could not have been of a sufficiently serious character to 
keep him in-doors. 

As for Wealthy, a great revulsion had taken place in her 
feelings toward Janet. That limp, unconscious figure had 
brought back all her old tenderness. She would not have 
left Janet's bedside that night had she been able to sit up ; 
but John at last took her forcibly in his* arms and carried 
-her to her own room, and the chambermaid slept in the same 
apartment with Janet, who needed rest and quiet more than 
anything else, after she was restored to consciousness. 

The sight of that bruised face affected Wealthy with a 
shuddering horror. A vague doubt or dread of Ralph 
Brainerd took possession of her. 

She questioned John about all which had transpired on 
the steps, hanging greedily upon every word, and interrupt- 
ing the narrative every moment with her swift, imperious 
questions. 

John related every word, but when he described the en- 
counter betwixt himself and Ralph Brainerd, as a "little 
tussle in which neither party did any damage, and only drove 
the breath out of the other," it is very doubtful whether the 
gentleman would not have considerably intensified this ex- 
tremely mild statement of the facts. 

Wealthy made no remarks at the conclusion, but the 
passion of her manner was all gone out of the pale, still face ; 
while her large brown eyes held something in them, of doubt 
and anguish, which it hurt one to see. Yet if the blow was 
to fall at its heaviest, it would not strike at the roots of 
Wealthy Dana's life. Her affection for Ralph Brainerd had 
been of too sudden development ; it owed too much to his 
own personal magnetism, and too much to Wealthy's fancies 
^nd tastes^ to draw upon any vital fotc^a qH \i^T\vl^ ortVyi^, 

20 V>^^^ 
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It was yebement and demonstratiye — at least as mach so as 
was possible to one of Wealthy Dana's nature; but the 
tributaries which fed the stream had, after all, no deep pe- 
rennial sources. Ralph Brainerd had dazzled and charmed 
her ; so has many a man, many a woman, older and wiser 
than she. A circumstance transpired that day which John 
laid away in his memory and did not repeat to his mistress 
until months afterward. 

The old clergyman who had married and buried Miss 
Dana's father and mothe;*, rode up to the door about twi- 
light. John saw him, and to him he delivered the message 
which his mistress had given him for all callers — " She was 
too ill to see any one that day." 

The face of the old man under its silver-gray hairs fell 
into a sudden gravity. 

'' I am extremely sorry to hear that. Mr. Brainerd called 
an me last evening on his way up from the depot, and re- 
quested my attendance here at this time, saying that he ex- 
pected to have a brief, but to him very important rite cele- 
brated at this hour. His manner left me no doubt that it 
was his marriage with Miss Dana to which he alluded." 

" He meant to be in a hurry, the rascal I" thought John. 

Mr. Stebbins was a faithful friend of the family, and for a 
moment an impulse seized John to confide to him the jeo- 
pardy worse than death in which his young mistress was 
placed. But John carried the fine instincts of a true and 
generous soul beneath that rough, stolid front of his. He 
only informed the clergyman that no wedding rites would 
be celebrated under the roof that day, and the old pastor 
took his usual stately leave, in a somewhat perplexed and 
mystified frame of mind. 

If it had not been for Janet Strong, Ralph Brainerd and 
Wealthy Dana would have been wedded husband and wife 
before the next train came in I 

At last Janet heard the shrill shriek of the distant train, 
as she lay in the bed which she had not left that day. 

Fifteen minutes later the bell gave a peal, which seemed 
to carry life or death in it. Hasty feet tramped up the 
stairs, the sitting-room door was thrown hastily open, and 
Mr. Winchester entered. 

Wealthy sat there alone. Some presentiment of coming 
evil held her to her chair. She turned toward her uncle 
siud cousin, but she couVd Tio\< %^^^. "IV^^^t^^ ^^elled an^ 
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died in her throat — a cold, sick shudder went from head to 
foot. The gentlemen rashed forward. 

"You are not married, Wealthy?" they cried, simultane- 
ously. 

" No — oh, uncle — Guy, what does it mean ?" implored the 
poor girl. 

"Thank God, thank God 1" they both cried, and her uncle 
in his ecstasy of relief seized her in his arms, and covered 
her face with kisses of joy. It was so aniike him. 

" Where is Brainerd ?— where is Janet ?" asked Guy Hum- 
phreys, glancing about the room. 

"Janet is ill in her chamber. Ralph Brainerd has not 
been here to-day." 

The gentlemen exchanged significant glances. 

" Got wind of the facts, eh, Guy ?" said the elder one. 

"Quite Hkely." 

Then Mr. Humphreys looked at his cousin pitiful, and yet 
exultant. 

"What is it ? Tell me the worst, Guy," she cried, shiver- 
ing from head to foot. 

"Can you bear it, my poor child ?" 

"Yes, for I have heard Janet's story." 

"Father, you tell her," said Guy, evidently finding the 
task too heavy a one for him. 

And Mr. Winchester took his niece in his arms and hid 
the pale face on his shoulder, and told her the new infamy, 
which had come to light the day before, of the man to whom 
she was betrothed. It was briefly this. Ralph Brainerd 
was fastidious in his tastes, self-indulgent, and extravagant. 
Naturally indolent, too, he had exhausted his means, which 
were always limited. He had fallen into debt, he was an- 
noyed by creditors, which was especially obnoxious to a man 
like himself There was a large commercial firm with whose 
partners he had intimate social relations, and for whom 
he had conducted some litigations when abroad. He had 
several times accompanied the youngest partner to the bank 
where the book of the firm was deposited. One day he went 
alone. He was known to all the officers of the bank. He 
wished to consult the book a moment, at the desire, as he 
affirmed, of his friend. It was handed to him without a 
suspicion. He subtracted five thousand dollars, and altered 
the figures to correspond with the amount withdrawn. This 
was several weeks ago. There was no ^toNwScJ^N*^ ^i^^*^^ 
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crime would haye been discovered for several more ; bat it 
was, by the merest accident 

This was the first time Ralph Brainerd had infringed the 
letter of the law. There was no shadow of doubt bnt, as 
Wealthy Dana's husband, he could have obtained sufficient 
control of her fortune to restore the amount withdrawn, be- 
fore the detection of his crime. And this, no doubt, among 
many other motives, had induced him to hasten, with all the 
arts of which he was master, the consummation of their mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Winchester had learned the tidings the day previons, 
and had hastened to Dayton, hoping to be in time to pre- 
vent the nuptials, in a frame of mind that may possibly be 
imagined, and he had intersected his son-in-law at one of the 
junctions on the route. Each had a story to tell that made 
the faces of these strong men pale. 

''My poor little girl I" said her uncle, "I am sorry for 
you from the bottom of my heart. It is a terrible blow, I 
know. But try and think of all from which you have been 
delivered." 

And Wealthy did not answer. She kept the shaine and 
anguish of her face hidden on the kindly shoulder of her 
uncle, and wishing that she need never lift it again in this 
world. 

*' Yes, try and think of that^ Wealthy," said Guy, walking 
up and down the room. " I never shall forgive myself for 
introducing him to you under my roof But who conld 
have suspected the fellow was such a 'cut and dried' villain? 
My confidence in my own judgment has had a terrible 
shaking." 

" So has mine," said his father-in-law. "In the course of 
my life I have been brought in contact with all sorts of men, 
but I must say that Ralph Brainerd is the most successful 
villain that ever crossed my path. " 

At that moment the door opened. 

"Janet, Janet I" cried Guy Humphreys, hurrying forward. 
He stood still the next moment, with a shocked foce, as he 
caught the black-blue bruise^ on her cheek. "Why, what 
has happened to you ?" 

Then Wealthy sprang up from her uncle's arms and 
rushed forward. 

"Oh, Janet, Janet, you have saved me I" 

A passion of grief and gra\.\\.\id^ >i)KrO\^^ ^qtol^ Ivar voice, 
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and Wealthy Dana lay in a dead faint at the feet of Janet 
Strong. 

And that very hoar Ralph Brainerd was on his way to 
Europe, a disappointed, desperate man, fleeing- his country. 
The burden of his crime had lain heavily for weeks — not on 
bis conscience, but on his fears. It was a new and any- 
thing but an agreeable feeling to know that if bis crime was 
discovered he would be a branded felon. His fears got in 
some sense the mastery of even his cool judgment. 

The singular refusal of his betrothed to see him on the 
eye of their marriage, and his encounter with John, in which 
he was decidedly worsted, did not tend to reassure him. 
He returned to the hotel, passed a sleepless night, contem- 
plating every possible reason except the right one for 
Wealthy's behavior, and at last working himself into a fear, 
that to any unimpassioned jadge acqaainted with all the 
circumstances would have seemed most improbable, that bis 
crime had come to light. Before dawn his resolve was ' 
taken. It was best to know the worst, in order to provide 
against it. 

Somewhat stiff and sore he took the early train for New 
Ydrk. He reached the city, and learned — no matter by 
what means — of the discovery of his crime. A steamer for 
Europe lay at the wharf ready to start. Two hours later 
be was on his way. 

Surely in some sense Margaret Kitter had been avenged. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Four summers more have slipped away. The September 
day, in all its still, luscious beauty of sky and earth, smiles 
down on the Hudson. And down the path of the noble 
old river a steamer is making its way, freighted with pas- 
sengers who are returning from their summer trips, now the 
season is over — fashionable people, a large part of them, 
who have spent their money and dissipated their time at 
Saratoga and Lake George, and come back neither better 
nor wiser than they went. But there are others who bring 
a new life into the old ; who have found in forest, and 
mountain, and river, the new evangel of beauty which all 
eyes may read ; who bring with them the pjwer of seeing, 
and who have heard the old eternal harmonies with which 
wind and wave have gone harping through the earth, since 
the morning stars sang over it for joy. 

A large part of the passengers are on deck enjoying the 
fresh breeze and the marvelous beauty of the banks on either 
side; and there has just been an addition to these in three 
persons — a gentleman and lady, with a little girl two or three 
years this side of her teens. 

That quiet air of good breeding, which always seems to 
assert itself unconsciously in & crowd, is about all these 
people. The gentleman has a linen coat thrown over one 
arm; the lady wears a dark brown traveling-dress. She 
throws her veil aside with a quick movement, as the gentle- 
man pioneers her and the little girl, who has grasped her 
hand, to the side of the boat; and — these four years have 
dealt gently with Janet Strong — you have no need for a 
second glance to identify her. A little more womanly the 
face has grown certainly, but it has lost none of its rare 
charm of sweetness, and the cheeks hold the faint bloom of 
their girlhood still; the blue eyes are alive now, feeding on 
the beautiful scenery o^ met «Lwd movwitain ; the lips are 
( 226 ) 
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parted with a smile of still, intense enjoyment. The gentle- 
man watches her face qnietly, evidently enjoying that quite 
as much as the scenery. She tarns to him at last 

"What a noble river it is !" she says. "And then I have 
my birthright's pride in it. To think of all the old tra- 
ditions and Revolutionary interests that cluster along these 
banks — our dear old historical Hudson!'' 

And here the young girl's voice breaks in, eager and a 
little peremptory : 

"I shall be able to talk with you all about it, Uncle Guy, 
before we travel here again, for Miss Janet says we shall 
read Irving's Life of Washington next winter. " 

"Capital reading for winter evenings," says Mr. Hum- 
phreys, and then he searches around in quest of chairs, as 
thesei have been pretty closely appropriated, by the pas- 
sengen^^s, and he makes some remark at which Janet laughs, 
that little, quick, leaping laugh of hers, which has a certain 
individlipality of Jts own. 

It reaches the ears of a couple of travelers not far off, 
who haVe been among the Adirondacks for a month, and 
are retitning now, having left the rest of their party to 
follow sdime days later. Both of the travelers are sunburnt, 
as all hec^rty excursionists are certain to be ; but there is a 
great phj^iical dissimilitude betwixt them. The elder is a 
gentleman^— and I mean this in its highest and finest sense 
— always ind anywhere a gentleman, by the gift of God. 
For the olher, he has a square, sturdy figure, in harmony 
with his face, with its broad, homely features, lacking in 
nowise, hojvever, shrewdness and character. His beard 
evidently receives a good deal of care, though the wearer 
thereof is me farthest possible degree removed from a fop — 
a good, sti]f^dy, honest face, whose homeliness wears well as 
you get acquainted with it. 

There is more than half a score of years betwixt the two 
travelers, though looking at them both as they stand there, 
you would not fancy the gap betwixt their ages so wide. 

Both of the men wear traveling suits, the elder of some- 
what finer texture than his companion's. Both of them 
caught Janet's laugh. For different reasons it flashed 
across some chord of memory in both, and both turned and 
looked at her. In a moment a change came over the face 
of the younger man. It paled and glowed o^xft^Vj^ Va 
fairJj held his breath, hungrily p\eTC\iig mWi VSa ^^"^ 'k^^'^ 
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the face of Janet Strong; then he sprang forward as though 
impelled beyond his own volition : 

"Oh, ma'am, how do yon do ?" as a man might say it to 
the friend on earth he was most glad to see. 

Janet looked up in blank amazement. His &ce had 
something familiar in it that grew on her while she gazed, 
and yet she could not identify it. 

"Don't you know me ?" he asked. 

"No; but I have seen you somewhere." 

"That's a fact, ma'am. If you've forgotten me, you 
havien't Mark Ritter !" 

In a flash it all came back to Janet. She pat out her 
hand now. 

" Oh, Mark, I'm glad to see you I" she said. 

"Not so glad as I am to see you, ma'am," taking the 
hand in his honest joy in both of his strong ones, while the 
heavy features were in a light and quiver of emotion. 

"I always have had an inward convictiwi that you were 
doing well, Mark, and that some time you would come to 
tell me of it." 

"You were right, ma'am; I've had it in my mind for 
years to call on you, but it was awkward, when I didn't so 
much as know your name." 

Mark Ritter had quite outgrown the raw country youth 
of four years ago. His language, his accent, his whole 
manner, were vastly improved. 

"I had forgotten that," answered the lady, introducing 
herself with a little smile — " Miss Janet Strong." 

And then she turned and presented her companions. 
Mark Ritter was shrewd enough to detect under all the 
quiet courtesy of Mr. Humphreys' manner that the gentle- 
man had heard of him before, while Maude stared with 
wide-mouthed curiosity, first at Janet and then at her 
strange friend. 

"I see some unoccupied chairs," glancing toward those at 
a distance which a party had just vacated. " Our friends will 
excuse us for a little while if I leave them to talk with you." 

It was like Janet Strong to say this. She was singularly 
free from all affectations, and any sudden feeling always 
brought to the surface the natural ingenuousness of her 
character. Something of the dew and freshness of child- 
iood lingered abont luer, «i.i[id «A^«.^^ would. Mr. Hum- 
pbreya looked amused, bu\,\v^ a.\\^>«^T^d ^x(^tB.^S\^\ 
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" Certainly we will excuse her, if she promises not to be 
absent too long ; won't we, Maude ?" and then he watched 
with a good deal of interest the small figure which followed 
Mark to the other end of the steamer, and he said half to 
himself, half to his niece — " She isn't just like any other 
woman in the world, is she ?" 

And as he turned away, Mr. Humphreys encountered the 
eyes of the gentleman with whom Mark had been conversing 
previous to his recognition of Janet. The stranger, stand- 
ing so close at hand, and quite unobserved — for even Mark 
in his surprise and delight had lost all consciousness of the 
presence of his companion — had evidently overheard the 
conversation, as well as Mr. Humphreys' closing remark. 
There was a mutual consciousness in their eyes which opened 
a clear road into speech. 

" There is evidently some mystery to be unraveled here," 
said the strange gentleman, folding his paper, and addressinjg 
Mr. Humphreys, 

** Yes, and I fancy, sir, that I have the clew to it all, al- 
though it is of a nature which I am not at liberty to reveal. 
You know this young man, sir. If you please, I should like 
some information about him ?" 

" He is a clerk in our house, and has been there four years. 
He holds now a position of considerable trust ; honest and 
faithful to the core, with great shrewdness and sagacity, 
which one at first would hardly suspect, for he does not 
carry his best self on the outside." 

After this satisfactory character of the clerk, each gentle- 
man introduced himself to the other. Mr. Humphreys at 
once recognized the commercial house of which this gentle- 
man was youngest partner, one of the oldest and most re- 
sponsible in the city. They had many mutual acquaint- 
ances too. 

So they fell at once into a pleasant conversation, which 
soon drifted off to the Adirondacks, from which the gentle- 
man was returning, and amid which Mr. Humphreys had 
encamped for six weeks the previous summer. 

Mark Ritter, with his varied ingenuity, and knowledge of 
country life, had been of vast service to the party in its 
bivouac in the wilderness, the gentleman affirmed; and he 
was in the midst of some adventures, which proved the re- 
sources of his young clerk in any sudden danger or exigency, 
when Mrs. Humphreys presented beraeVi on^^^:^, wA^^^ 
Introduced to Oay'a new acquaintance. 
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''I fancied,'' said Mrs. Ilamphreys, as she took the seat 
her husband oflfered her, and it would have been difficult for 
a stranger to decide from her tones whether she was vexed 
or amused, and probably the lady herself would have found 
it equally difficult to analyze her own feelings, "I fancied 
that I might just as well make my way on deck alone, if I 
wanted to see anything, as it would not probably recur to 
your mind that you had a wife who would be glad of any 
small attentions, before the boat touched the wharf; you 
were in such charming company — why, where is Miss Janet ?" 
suddenly alive to the fact of her absence. 

Here Maude broke in : 

'' Oh, Aunt Evelyn, such a strange thing as has just hap- 
pened 1 A young man by the name of Mark Ritter has 
found Miss Janet, and" — 

"Mark Ritterl" exclaimed Mrs. Humphreys, with an ex- 
plosive start. "Isn't he the one, Guy, who — " Her hus- 
band's glance checked the lady's volubility of speech in full 
tide. 

"But are you certain, Guy? Is it really he ? I am so 
amazed!" 

" It is really he ! Try and keep cool, my dear." 

This was evidently quite out of the range of Mrs. Hum- 
phreys' possibilities. She was in a flutter of curiosity and 
amazement, and made her husband relate minutely all the 
circumstances of the meeting betwixt Janet and Mark 
Hitter; interspersing the relation with all kinds of extrava- 
gant, and mysterious expletives, so that the curiosity of the 
gentleman who sat near, grave and quiet, listening to all 
this, must have been more or less stimulated, according to 
the interest which he took in the matter. 

Mrs. Humphreys' personal charms had not improved 
during the last four years ; her husband thought her dispo- 
sition had not, although this he would not have admitted to 
any one but himself, and possibly one other person beside. 

Mrs. Humphreys' beauty was of that apple-blossomy 
kidd which time or sickness" wilts so rapidly. Hers cer- 
tainly had not perished, but it had paled visibly. Her health 
had had some sharp strains during these years. For a few 
weeks the new joy of maternity had been given to her, and 
then — there was a little grave-roof built in one corner of 
the new burial lot at Woodleaf, and under it lay the first-bom 
of Ouy and Evelyn H.ximi9\vT^^&. 
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The proud young mother did not know how to take her 
first sorrow. She thought no grief had ever been so heavy 
as hers, and nothing in all her previous living had fitted her 
to bear it. Guy loved his young wife tenderly, and did all 
that was in his power to comfort and soothe her. 

But it seemed as though for a time Evelyn was indifferent 
to all other love, now that her baby was gone. She made 
too much a luxury and a selfishness of her grief, and was 
only at times the bright, merry, fascinating Evelyn Hum- 
phreys of old. All this was natural enough. Sunshine 
alone will not mellow the juioes of any character. 

Mark Ritter and Janet had no idea it was so long, but it 
was nearly an hour before they returned to the party which 
they had left so informally. The youth had complied with 
Janet's first question as they seated themselves: 

"And now, Mark, I want to hear all that has happened to 
you during these years ?" 

He had told his story, a happy one, in which Janet 
thought she could see God^s guiding hand, which we some- 
times lose sight of in the dark passes of life. He had come 
to the city after leaving Woodleaf, alone, friendless, and 
with very little means, to seek for employment. One day, 
walking along the streets, seeking for anything that might 
" turn up," he saw a young boy mounted on top of a light 
wagon vainly attempting to manage an obstinate animal, 
who had discovered that the reins were not in the hands of 
his master. Mark was equal to anything in that line. He 
was fresh from the country, too, and stepped forward at once 
and offered his services, which were promptly accepted. 

Mark drove the boy dowo-to the wharf, and then as the 
latter seemed grateful, he made known his quest for employ- 
ment. 

Marcus Drew — that was the boy^s name — insisted on 
Mark's accompanying him to the house in which he was 
errand boy. One of the porters had left that morning, and 
Marcus had attempted to supply his place. He conveyed 
Mark at once to the youngest partner of the house, who lis- 
tened to his story and seemed to take a kindly interest in 
him, especially after he learned that he was homeless and 
friendless in the world. 

So Mark was duly installed in the missing porter's place. 
He had not remained there a great while, he told Janet, with 
very pardonable pride. He had mou\il^d ^ ^t^c^c^^ \a»3cc^ 
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roands of the ladder since that time, and Mr. Bryant Whit- 
ney had always been his coanselor and firiend. Two yean 
before — ^his voice fell here — he had yisited the old home in 
Yermont, and now there was a couple of neat head-stonei 
at the mother's grave and Maggie's, and every May the 
rose- vines he had transplanted from the little cottage, made 
a fire of bloom there. 

Janet's voice straggled with her tears liwhile before she 
could answer Mark ; at last it mastered the words : 

" How glad I am to hear all this from yon, Mark I How 
good God has been to you I" 

" Yery good, ma'am ; and may I tell you, Miss Strong, 
that there has not been a night since that one, that I have 
not prayed for blessing and happiness on your head. It 
was you that saved me from a terrible sin once. I've lived 
to see that now." 

And here again Janet Strong had "lived for something I" 

After awhile Mark inquired if she knew anything of— 
him f 

Janet hesitated a moment before she replied. She did 
not like to confide her friend's story to another, but she felt 
it was due to Mark that he should know how Ralph Brain- 
erd's wrong to his sister had wrought out shame and 
dishonor in this world, which it does not always do for the 
wicked. 

She told him bow this man had been betrothed' to her 
dearest friend, a noble and lovely girl, and how, at the last 
moment, remembering Mark Ritter's story, Janet had snc- 
ceeded in rescuing her friend from a marriage which would 
have been worse than death, and how Ralph Brainerd had 
had at last to fly from his native land, in disguise and dis- 
honor. 

Mark Ritter's eyes blazed for awhile with fierce joy, as he 
drank greedily in every word. The fires of his youth must 
burn low before the thought of Maggie's betrayer would not 
arouse the old wrath in his soul, but he would never again 
seek to take God's vengeance into his own hands. 

Perhaps Janet Strong had never looked prettier in her 
life, than she did when she returned with Mark to her 
friends. Those blue eyes were fairly radiant, those sweet 
lips were tremulous with happy thoughts, and her cheeka 
were stained with a deeper flush than they usually carried. 

** Why, Janet, how Yi«ki^i^^ ^o\k ViQ>W Ntcaa Mra. Hum- 
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phreys' salutation, for the lady had been on the qui vive for 
her return during the last half hour. 

" I am," bringing the full light of her eyes on Evelyn, and 
then she turned, in her quiet, simple fashion, which with her 
was no acquired art, and presented *' her friend, Mark 
Bitter." 

He was received in a manner that might have flattered 
that young man, had he not possessed acuteness enough to 
perceive that the cordiality had its root partly in sympathy, 
partly in kindly curiosity. 

And then Mark presented Mr. Whitney to Janet; and they 
all fell into a friendly and informal talk, which was not in- 
terrupted until an hour later, when the boat reached the 
i^harf. 

Mr. Humphreys coupled with his adieus to Mr. Whitney 
a cordial request that he would visit him during their brief 
sojourn in town, and the gentleman promised to do himself 
the pleasure of calling, provided Mr. Humphreys would 
bring the ladies out to his residence before* he left the city, 
which the latter agreed to do. 

"It seems to me," thought Bryant Whitney, standing on 
the pier, and gazing abstractedly after the receding carriage, 
"that Trot, little Trot, would have made a woman somewhat 
like her. There is something in her face — in the very turn 
of her head, the trill of her voice, and the flutter of her laugh, 
that is like — our baby's. " 

Mark Ritter touched his arm — the carriage had dis- 
appeared now — with some question about the baggage. • 

"That lady seems to be an old friend of yours?" said the 
master, making a very irrelevant reply to his clerk. 

" This is the third time that I ever saw her, sir. " 

" Indeed I I should not have suspected that from your 
meeting." 

The remark solicited further information. 
- Bryant Whitney was the last man to persuade the confi- 
dence of another, but this time there was some trace of 
curious interest in his voice. 

Mark looked up in the grave, strong, manly face, so kindly 
withal. It drew his next words out. 

" Mr. Whitney, I owe that woman — that angel, I had better 
say — more than anybody in this world. She saved me once 
fcom a deed which mankind would call — murder 1" 

" Mark I" . 

21 
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That was all Mr. Whitney said. That sturdy, honest face 
had no sanguinary look in it. 

"It's a fact, sir; Vd tell you the whole story, only — this 
isn't the place for it." 

"Come up to my house and dine to-night, and afterward 
— tell me what you like," said Bryant Whitney. 

So it was arranged, and the two parted. That evening, 
in the library, where we first met Bryant Whitney, Mark 
Ritter told the story of his life. 

What do you suppose that tale of Margaret Ritter's wrong 
was to this pure-hearted, noble, and tender-souled man, who, 
having no ties of wife or sister, held in such tender rever- 
ence all womanhood ; whose thought of her always had in 
it some element of manly homage, and who invested her 
gentleness and weakness with an almost ideal grace and 
beauty ? 

Witli the anger of a righteous man did his soul loathe the 
soul of Ralph Brainerd, whom he remembered meeting 
brieflv once or twice. How could he blame Mark Ritter 
for seeking this man's life, when he thought of his own young 
sister, until at last, upon all the foul wrong, the deadly 
grief, the fearful vengeance, rose at last pure, and tender, 
and holy, less woman than angel, the image of Janet 
Strong ? 

From the hour that he first met her in the woods, until 
that last one in the grove, when, with tears streaming over 
her fair white cheeks, she besought Mark Ritter in the name 
of. the dead, "not to do this murder" — from that hour to 
this, did the grateful youth whom she had saved carry Bry- 
ant Whitney. 

lie remembered every word she had spoken, almost every 
inflection of her voice ; it was like living over that time again 
to hear Mark Ritter's story. Certainly Janet Strong never 
regarded herself in any such coloring as she was drawn that 
night. * 

And -when these two parted, there was a new tie of confi- 
dence and sympathy given, and held in sorest need, betwixt 
master and clerk. 

"I must see that woman again," said Bryant Whitney to 
himself, as he sat long and late in his library that night 
And he said it as he never before had of any woman. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

Wealthy Dana was loyal in her friendships. She had a 
pretty qaaint fancy of individualizing whomsoever especially 
belonged by herself. So she had christened Janet " ^^atalie," 
because the soft, gliding vowels happened to strike her 
fancy. 

Deeper than all this, she had the gratitude of a generous 
and noble nature. She never forgot what Janet had once 
done for her — what she owed to her. 

She had recuperated with wonderful rapidity from the 
blow which Ralph Brainerd's villainy had Orst struck her. 
'In a little while, it all became to her a feverish dream, on 
which she looked back with loathing and terror. 

But in more ways than one, that shock had done her good. 
It had in some sense humbled her. Her faith in herself was 
less imperious ; she was tenderer, more pitiful, as all loss and 
trial should make us. 

As I said, for Janet, her gratitude knew no bounds. 
There was no doubt she would have been Ralph Brainerd's 
wife, if her friend had not come to her rescue as she had. 
A few hours must have been fatal. He would, by some 
plausible sophistry, have persuaded her into the consumma- 
tion of the marriage, before the arrival of her uncle and 
cousin, had not Janet been there to thwart him. 

All this Wealthy Dana thought over by day and by night 
in her shuddering soul. She remembered, too, every word 
that in her frantic pride and passion, she had hurled against 
Janet. For every one she had entreated forgiveness, in a 
way that must have won it fully and absolutely from the 
heart of any friend. 

During these years, however, the two had not met fre- 
quently. There seemed. Wealthy declared, a kind of fatality, 
which interposed and frustrated all their plans. For two 
winters Miss Dana had accompanied to Cuba an old and 
very dear friend of her mother's, who was an invalid and 
childless, and greatly attached to \iet. 
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And in one way and another, the interviews of the joang 
girls had always been brief, and abruptly terminated by some 
circnrastaDce over which neither had control. 

Twice Wealthy had visited Woodleaf. Janet was per- 
fectly aware that in doing this the former had made a great 
sacrifice to her affection, and that had it not been for her 
friend's sake, she wonld never have crossed the threshold, fall 
of painful memories, and associations as it must be to her. 

Not that the faintest regret for Ralph Brainerd lingered 
in the heart of this girl. Once convinced beyond a qnestion 
of the utter unworthiness of the man whom she had loved, 
and We^^lthy Dana was of too sound and healthful a nature, 
not to absolutely relinquish all thought and feeling for him. 
She remembered him now only with horror and loathing, 
and yet to any high-spirited, pure-hearted woman, the thought 
that she had ever entertained any abiding sentiment for an 
evil man, must come home with a pang of humiliation, al- 
though her own innocence and purity may have been the very 
causes of her deception. 

Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys, with Janet and Maude, had 
been on a little journey to Saratoga and Lake George, and 
it was on their return to New York that the unexpected 
meeting with Mark Ritter had transpired. 

The family had also engaged to pass a week or two in the 
city before returning to Woodleaf, that having now become 
the permanent residence of the family ; its former occupant, 
the uncle of Mr. Humphreys, had died suddenly while abroad, 
leaving his nephew heir of his estate. 

Janet's emotions had hardly relapsed to their natural tone 
before a letter from Miss Dana reached her. The friends 
corresponded promptly, and Wealthy was now at the White 
Mountains, with a small party of friends, and had promised 
to be at Woodleaf in the early autumn, Janet not having 
seen her for a year. 

Wealthy's whole letter concentrated itself for Janet in a 
few lines near the close. 

''Natalie, my best friend and deepest- tried," she wrote, 
**my pen has made a long pause here. I have been sorely 
tempted to close my letter and withhold the secret which it 
is very sweet to reflect is only mine in all the world ; and 
jet the memory of all which I owe to you, the p^t salvation, 
the present happinesa — 6\i, "SaVelW^/vi. \^ ^wi-t tss;^^ ^a know, 
it 18 my duty to tell. > 
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''For more than three months I have saspected, what I 
know now, although no words on his part have yet told me 
so, that a certain friend of mine held me in his thought and 
hope as more than this. 

"We have been much together daring our tour in 
Canada, and he is stopping in the same village with us 
here. 

" I confess to you, my Natalie, that I liked him beyond 
any man whom I ever met, until that evil shadow darkened 
over my life. 

"I cannot -write more of it. You know the woman that 
I am, and that my words mean somewhat beyond themselves. 
He is a good man, a noble, a true one. Forgive me, Natalie, 
as I never will myself, that I once said it of that other. He 
is a lawyer, a few years my senior, standing already high in 
his profession, fulfilling with honor and fidelity all his rela- 
tions with all men; and, Natalie, what am I, that I should 
be worthy of him ? 

" His name — it is possible yon may have heard them speak 
it ; although doubtless it has quite slipped out of your mem- 
ory — ^his name is Robert GrandallP^ 

The letter closed here. It dropped out of Janet's hands 
as she sat alone in her chamber in the bginker's stately home, 
and Janet's head dropped on the table. 

I do not know whether Janet Strong, during these last 
years, ever put the question to her own heart, whether she 
was happy. She was not much given to morbid introver- 
sion, and was naturally of a sweet-tempered, cheerful habit. 
But of course the old glamour and "coleur. de rose," which 
at first surrounded her life at Woodleaf, had vanished. Its " 
grace and luxury were familiar things now. She could 
not understand that she had ever lived without thera. The 
old life had become a dream. And yet, as the years went 
on, 8ome*vague sense of hunger and discontent took posses- 
sion of her. 

She was faithful to her studies : her reflective powers, her 
intellect deepened and expanded day by day; but beneath 
these lay a nature most womanly, without tie of home or 
kindred, a nature that must arouse itself sometimes witji a 
sense of loss and want. ' 

Then, too, her life was not without iU «.\iTV03«AvQ,^% ^\A 
every-dajr trials, smoothly as its ^rat eutt^ivX,^ Xiia.^ tv^xw, 
' • 21* 
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Daily contact with anybody is apt to develop their peculiari- 
ties and angles of character. It was certainly remarkable 
that Janet and her patrons got on together for bo long a 
time as well as they did ; remarkable, too, that Mrs. Hum- 
phreys' first pretty fancy for Janet had survived through all 
these years. 

Still, the little wife had been a spoiled child from the be- 
ginning, and when her health failed in some degree, she lost 
her exuberant spirits, and grew unequal, exacting, and un- 
consciously selfish. 

Janet was the recipient of all her little marital troubles, 
and fancied trials. They frequently worried and exhausted 
the young girPs feelings, as well as her time ; and then, how 
pitifully small they looked to Janet, whose youth had carried 
such heavy burdens all alone t 

Sometimes, when the weariness and despondency articu- 
lated itself strongest, a keen hunger for change would take 
possession of Janet. 

She would half resolve on leaving Woodleaf, and going 
out once more to "seek her own fortunes — get a situation 
in some school, for instance; she was fitted for that now." 

But the cable was woven of too many, and too fine fibers, 
that anchored her where she was. Would she ever find a 
home on the whole so pleasant, with duties so light ? 

Could she leave the little pupil, .who loved her so ardently, 
and to whom she was so warmly attached ? And then, what 
would Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys say ? It would be base 
ingratitude to leave the friends to whom she owed in some 
sense all that she now was. 

Then for Mr. Humphreys — many a wife would certainly 
have been jealous of the marked regard which he always 
manifested for his niece's governess. 

Evelyn was always jesting, and sometimes, there was no 
doubt, pouting over it. That she never was seriously dis- 
turbed, was proved from the fact that she was always 
bringing the young lady and her husband together, and if 
the fancy had seized her, would have gone off visiting for 
months, and left the two solely to each other's society. 

Still, she considered herself the most injured of mortals, 

iLher husband failed in any of the graceful attentions of 

tlreir early wedded life, and his default here was a source of 

never-ending complaint lo 3aii^\,, «X\Xio\3L^ VV^fe ^\\»dQw of a 

suspicion did wot seem to cto^s \Xv^ \\\X\% X^ik.^^^^ xkvw^ Siw^ 
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she had the least effort to make to retain her hnsband's de- 
votion, in all its early grace and fervor. 

So the domestic atmosphere was frequently clouded, and 
there were petty discords, and unkind sarcasms, and little - 
recriminations. Had Janet been less conscientiously the 
friend of both, had she been less judicious, had she not 
kept sentinels at the gates where vanity, and love of ad- 
miration ever lay in wait, there would have been greater 
troubles than these. Guy Humphreys and his wife did not 
suspect how many difficulties she smoothed away, how many 
little rising clouds of peevishness and anger disappeared 
before her cheerful smile, her pleasant tones ; how she was 
always turning the bright side of every speech and act to- 
ward them. For Guy had his share of the blame, too. He 
ought to have known that the bewitching child, with her 
bright spirits, and buoyant health, that he had taken to 
wife, could not go through life as he had wedded her, nor 
develop into the serene, noble, and gracious womanhood, 
which his mature manhood craved. He was not infrequently 
careless and irritable himself, having been always accus- 
tomed to his own way quite as much as Evelyn ; so the fair 
and stately home at Woodleaf had its skeleton too. 

As for society, it always had its high tides there in the 
summer. A young girl like Janet could not fail to attract 
the attention of the gentlemen who met her. But the best of 
Guy's classmates were married men now, and for the per- 
fumed and fashionable gentlemen whom she met at Wood- 
leaf or elsewhere, Janet turned from them with simple dis- 
igust. 

It was very much so in the little summer trips which she 
took, and which were full of interest and novelty to Janet 
for a few days, although she very soon wearied of fashion- 
able watering-places, not being of material to enjoy them. 
But a trip to the White Mountains, a journey on the lakes, 
were different matters; and then each winter Mrs. Hum- 
phreys went several times to New York, and always insisted 
on Janet's accompanying her once, and so she had for a few 
weeks a glimpse of up-town life — not her first one, Janet 
said to herself with a little quaint smile, thinking of Mxfii/xx .. 
Kenneth. --^-* 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

Janet Strong could not tell, as she sat in her room that 
morning, whether she was glad or sorry for the tidings which 
Wealthy's letter had brought 

The name had struck her like a blinding flash of light, 
when the letter and her head dropped together. Amazement 
mastered every other feeling with her still. 

Wealthy Dana, Robert Crandall's wife I She said it over 
and over to herself, without realizing what the words meant 
It seemed only yesterday now that she saw him, standing at 
the front door, with his bright, handsome face, and his dark 
eyes smiling down on her. 

In all these years, no man had ever made the flutter and 
tumult in her heart which he did in her little foolish one 
thou. And one of these days she must see him again. There 
was no getting aside of that, howsoever much she might 
desire it 

And how would he feel when he should first learn that 
that little girl he could not quite have forgotten, was the 
most cherished friend of his betrothed ? — for Janet saw well 
enough where it would end. He did not suspect yet; he 
would not be likely to, indeed — thanks to Wealthy's fond- 
ness for pet names, and it might be some time before he 
learned her real one. But sooner or later, the denouement 
must come. 

How like some strange romance it all seemed! What 
would Wealthy say ? Above all, in some mysterious way, 
the faint shadow of which she saW now, ''as in a glass 
darkly," was God's hand in all this? 

Such were Janet's thoughts during the hours which fol- 
lowed the reading of that letter, for Mrs. Humphreys and 
her mother had gone out shopping together. But deeper 
th^ all her thoughts, lay some inarticulate pain in the heart 
of 3anet Strong. She did not analyzeat It was there, in- 
deed, move or less, always now, owV^'^A. im^s it made itself 
felt more sharply than at oU\et^, atv^ o^^^^^^^^ V'w ^^\^>«\\jss. 

(240) 
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a vagne sense of want and desolation. At sach times it 
seemed to her that she was, among all the happy and blessed 
women in the world, left alone and forgotten. Her heart, 
her womanhood, would make its want heard, for somebody 
to love her, somebody to love. That sick, dreary pain, she 
had learned to dread, came over her this morning, and 
seemed fairly to stifle Her. 

" God help me I" prayed Janet. What else could a woman 
pray, in such need as hers ? What if He was nearer than 
her weak faith saw I 

At last, the ringing of the lunch -bell startled Janet up 
with a little cry of amazement. The morning had slipped 
away so rapidly. 

When she descended to the dining-room, after a hasty 
toilet, she found the whole family at the table. Mrs. Hum- 
phreys was in one of her hilarious moods. Her mother was 
reproving the waiter for some heedlessness on his part, when 
the former broke in with her explanations. 

"You see, Janet, we have met Mr. Whitney this morning. 
You remember — the gentleman we saw on the boat — and it 
appears that he called on us yesterday, while we were all 
out,' and brought us an invitation to pass Thursday with 
him at his residence, half an hour's ride out of town, and we 
are all engaged to go, for he especially included you in the 
invitation." 

" That was merely out of courtesy, Mrs. Humphreys ; I 
should prefer to meet Mr. Whitney's wife before I visit him," 
answered Janet, whose interest could not easily be persuaded 
from the channel which now absorbed it. 

" But you can't, my dear, for the simple reason that the 
man hasn't got any I" at which they all laughed. 

''Just think of an old bachelor's keeping house in that 
fashion I I was myself a little in doubt about accepting the 
invitation, until I saw Mrs. Hastings, whose husband is a 
business friend of Mr. Whitney's. I mentioned the matter 
to her, and she said that we must not fail to go. He has a 
perfectly charming home, and everybody is delighted who 
gets an invitation out there. .He has a housekeeper — some 
old friend of the family, I believe, who entertains his guests 
in place of the wife, who is not. I wonder, Guy, why Mr. 
Whitneynever got married? There must be some reason 
for it. I mean to asif him about it." 

"That will be presuming alittte too iw o\i -^QxsctXva^^ 
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good nature, my dear," gently reproved the lady's mother, 
who was aware that her daughter had a good deal of pretty 
audacity, which carried her to great lengths sometimes. 

"I never saw a man that frightened me yet, mamma, 
from saying just what I wanted to — I shall not let Mr. 
Whitney." 

"And you will accompany us, Miss Janet?" said Mr. 
Humphreys. 

In her present mood the prospect of this visit did not 
look attractive to Janet. She cast about in her thoughts 
for some excuse, but none presented itself. It never oc- 
curred to her mind for a moment, that it was for her sake 
the unexpected invitation had been given, or that Mark 
Hitter had confided to his employer all the causes of his 
reverence and gratitude for her. 

The pleasantest days of one's life are not always those 
whose events are the most vital, or that would be most at- 
tractive in description. This was the case certainly with 
the guests of Mr. Whitney that day. Nothing happened to 
most of them that was striking enough to relate — in a book 
at least, and yet it was a singularly enjoyable day to every 
member of the little party. ^ 

Everybody appeared to feel, as soon as they entered it, the 
peculiar atmosphere of Mr. Whitney's home. They seemed 
to nestle down in some sweet, perfect calm and rest, which 
left the world outside a great way off. In just what this 
subtle charm dwelt, nobody could tell. Indeed, one would 
not be apt to question ; content only to be anchored in that 
atmosphere of perfect home peace, and calm. World-wearied 
men and women came here, and if they had work to do, went 
out with new wisdom and courage for it; and many came, 
too, of whom the world knew nothing: the suffering, the 
lonely, the forsaken, the erring, and the broken-hearted, and 
found under this roof, medicine for soul and body. 

The house, inside and out, was something that Bryant 
Whitney's stylish friends would have called nothing more 
than "comfortable." All (ff them probablfbttved in statelier 
homes than this one. The quaint old English mansion was 
walled around on every side, and was smothered in fruit 
trees and shrubberies. The place was an old one, grounds 
and all, which even this nineteenth Century had let alone, 
and care had well presexve^. '^LX.N^XAXsjL^^V^^^wchased 
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it of the original owners, who had returned to England to 
occupy an estate which had fallen to them there. 

The house, although it was so near the city, stood on a 
road which branched oflf from the main one, and was quite in 
the country, where winds, and birds, and leaves had it at 
their own free will. 

The building occupied an imposing site, and commanded 
a picture from every window, some of which were wide 
views, sweeping the country with miles of mountain, and 
valley, and water, and the great city in the distance ; and 
others framing dainty little gems of scenery, bits of green 
color and beauty, and swaying motion, that made one fairly 
bold one^s breath. 

Inside, the house was furnished with great simplicity. 
The warm, soft pearl, and maroon tones which prevailed, 
seemed in keeping with the place. The pictures — gems all 
of them, poured lights warmth, color over everything. 

Mr. Whitney stood on the steps to receive his guests, 
when the carriage had wound up through the thick shrub- 
beries to the house, and just inside the door stood his house- 
keeper, a little, faded woman, with such a kind, mptherly 
face that it drew you to it at once. Certainly it did Janet, 
whom a motherly face always attracted. 

This day had a peculiar individuality in keeping with 
everything else. It was a cool, still day, wrapped up in a 
soft fleece of clouds, out of which at times the sunshine 
seemed just ready to break, filling the sky with a kind of 
inward light, and then it faded softly away into the clouds 
again. 

Janet had come this morning with a good deal of reluct- 
ance. She had not anticipated any pleasure from the visit, 
and would have been glad of an excuse to remain at home. 
Her feelings had been for the last two or three days in a 
tremulous, vibrative state. The slow pain that came with 
reading Wealthy's letter lingered always about her heart. 
But as soon as she entered the soothing home-calm of Mr. 
Whitney's house, she seemed to herself to nestle right down 
in it. How happy she was that iiay I 

She went about from one room to another with such a 
bright, sweet content in her face ; or out among the walks 
of the rambling plethoric old garden, with all its little 
surprises of ponds, and arbors, and shadowy nooks, into 
whose green darkness it seemed thai oiiQ m\^\L\> "t^Xx^^X^ ^^^ 
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dream forever; among smooth terraces, with frills and bed^ 
of rare and choice blooms, and grand old frnit trees and 
vines, that held the year's ripe nectar, in plum and clnster. 
The small company of guests, which only included the Hum- 
phreys' family and Mrs. Winchester, bestowed itself at its 
own will. Everybody did at Bryant Whitney's just as they 
liked, and that was one great secret of the enjoyment of his 
guests. They never felt like company. 

lie never came upon Janet's face that day, never upon 
the small, swift figure in room or walk, but it reminded him 
of little Trot. It could not have been a mere fancy of his 
either, for Mrs. Powell, the housekeeper, remarked to him 
the first time they met, after the arrival of the guests: 

" Did it ever strike you, Mr. Whitney, that Miss Strong 
was like anybody you had evier seen ?" 

" Yes — yes, it did," he said, a little gravely, as one is* apt 
to speak, thinking of the lost. • 

" These people are not her relatives," continued the old 
lady, smoothing a wrinkle in her black dress. 

"I don't know, indeed. I fancied she must be a cousin 
of either Mr. or Mrs. Humphreys, as I believe she resides 
with them." ^ ^ 

"Oh no. The little girl told me that Miss Strong was 
her governess." 

I think, for some reason which he could not have defined, 
Bryant Whitney was glad to hear this. He would have 
been quite surprised to know how many times during the 
last three or four days he had puzzled himself respecting the 
relation which Janet occupied in Mr. Humphreys' family, 
for of course Mark Ritter knew nothing of this. 

Did the man's very unusual interest in the young lady' 
arise out of her resemblance to his little sister, or because of 
what Mark Ritter had told him ? ,* 

And now J^net began to feel a new interest and regard 
for her host Everybody did who entered the charmed 
atmosphere of his home. The grave, kindly face, the smile 
in the keen, but gentle gray eyes, when they rested on hers, 
touched her somehow, and she found herself speculating 
1^ . about what manner of man he was, and what made him live 
f* there in that quaint, shadowy old house, all alone, withoot 
ties of family or kindred. 

They had constant little talks, too, out of doors or in the 
boase; talks about the wea\Xi^T ot VJc^a ^^i^TJL^t^^ that are not 
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worth repeating here, and yet that revealed something of 
each to the other; showing some taste, some opinion, fancy, 
which more superficial listeners would not have discovered. 

After dinner the ladies, as was their habit, laid down for 
an hour. Maude accompanied the gentlemen on their foray 
into a bit of woods at the back of the grounds. 

Janet had left the room with the ladies, but she never in- 
dulged herself in any mere luxury of rest, and so, as the 
freedom of the house had been cordially extended her, both 
by her host and his housekeeper, she wandered out of one 
pleasant room into another, and, stopping at each window 
for the new view it afforded, she wandered down at last into 
the library. 

The tone here was warmer ftnd darker than in any of the 
other rooms, because the owner used it almost exclusively in 
the winter. Janet pleased her aesthetic tastes awhile in 
surveying all these things, and then her glance suddenly 
dropped on the table, and on the small, blue china mug 
that stood there on its pedestal of rare wood. She leaned 
forward with a low, passionate cry, she caught it up greedily, 
and turned it all around, and then covered it all over with 
such hungry kisses, as a mother might her child, lost and 
found ; and sitting d6wn by the table she broke into such a 
storm of sobs and tears, as had never in her life shaken the 
soul of Janet Strong. It seemed as though all the want 
and pain, the sense of home-loss and yearning, which her will 
had held down for years, and which of late had made them- 
selves felt so keenly, broke through all barriers now. 

A great flood of grief overwhelmed the girPs soul. She 
siat* there by the library table, with the heavy sobs wrenching 
her, and through every gust of tears came the low, smothered 
wail, " Oh, mother I mother I mother 1" 

That little china mug was nothing uncommon. You 
would be very likely to find its mate in any small country 
crockery store on which you chanced. But Janet had never 
seen its pattern but once, and that was when she was a very 
little girl, not more than six, certainly. Her mother had 
brought her home a Christmas gift, the very counterpart of 
that. The only difference betwixt the two was that the 
white raised letters on the front of hers ran, " To my little 
daughter." How that long gone Christmas day came back 
to her — the very smile on her mother's face, too, as she held 

22 
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up the little gift, and the way she trotted across the floor to 
receive it from hei^haads I 

How prouder than any crowned qaeen she was all thit 
day, going aboat with her mug, and how her mother's em 
followed her with the smile and the love in them 1 She 
remembered, too, what value she had set on the mug after 
her mother died, and how one of the children where she 
lived dragged it down from the top of the chest of drawers 
in her room, and broke it I She thought her heart was 
broken, too, that day. 

The library door was ajar. As Janet sat there, somebody 
suddenly pushed it open. Mr. Whitney had returned from 
the woods, for a moment, on some errand, and caught sight 
of the small figure before hia. table, shaking to and fro, and 
he heard the heavy, passionate sobs, and tiie moaning cry. 
Surprise, alarm, pity, held the man immovable as stone, 
saving once or twice when he started forward with a quick 
impulse to the help of his guest, and then the thought that 
her grief was one on which he had no right to intrude, drew 
him back. 

So he stood there watching his guest, until at last he could 
bear it no longer ; he closed the door softly, held brief coun- 
sel with his own thoughts, and then went — what else could 
the man do ? — in search of Mrs. Powell. 

" My child, what is the matter ?" 

A gentle hand was laid on the girl's shoulder, and start- 
ing up, Janet met the faded, motherly face of the house- 
keeper. Of all others, it was the right one at that moment 
It drew out from her heart just then some words which the 
sight of no other face could have done. 

" It is like the cup my mother gave me ; my mother, who 
died when I was a little child, and left me all alone in the 
world I" 

These words went to the tenderest places in the heart of 
Mrs. Powell. Little voices, silent now, had once called her 
"mother." The tears choked her eyes; she sat down by 
Janet, she took the sobbing girl's hands into her own sof^ 
warm ones, and stroked them. She did not saj one word 
though. I think Janet's mother might have done just so. 
And Janet laid her head on the old woman's shoulder, and 
cried there softly with a new sense of comfort 

And when at last her tears were still, she found herself 
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telling this soft-hearted, motherly woman a little or a good 
deal as it happened, before she got thi^ongh, of the story of 
her life, of her orphaned childhood, her lonely, struggling 
girlhood ; not going, of conrse, into the details of these — 
not so much as hinting at that one peril which had beset 
her — bat still saying enough for her pitying, wondering lis- 
tener to supply out of her own sympathy and experience 
whatsoever was wanting. 

And all through the story, and even when it was done, 
Mrs. Powell did not say very much, although for years her 
emotions had not been so keenly awakened. But there was 
no need of words ; Janet knew all that kindly old heart 
feit^-4he heart of a woman that seemed like her mother's—- 
as she sat there stroking her fingers ; not a strong, wise, 
cnltivated' woman — Janet's mother had been nothing of 
this — but a good, true, loving one ; and the girl fairly clung 
to her in the sudden childishness of heart and soul which 
had come over her. 

And when Mrs. Powell found plenty of words, it was not 
of Janet that she spoke. Somehow she found herself talk- 
ing of the china mug and of its owner, and how it came into 
his hands ; and Janet was listening, and lo I all thought of 
herself was merged in Mrs. Powell's story. 

Bryant Whitney was the old lady's idol. No living per- 
son was so intimate with his whole life as she was. She had 
stood with him over the death-bed of every one of his house- 
hold, and in its darkest hours she had been its helpful and 
steadfast frieiM. 

Mrs. Powell had seen better days, and during the first 
years of their adversity she had been able to lighten in a 
thousand kindly ways the burdens which pressed heavily on 
the Whitneys. Death and wrong, from which ther^ was no 
redress, robbed her in a large measure of the power to do 
this, not long before the necessity for it was past. Bryant 
Whitney was a man who never forgot a service rendered to 
his, and in Mrs. Powell's eyes, although not in his own, he 
had paid her tepfold for all she had ever done for his family. 
She was a discreet woman, and did not confide her knowl- 
edge of him to others; but to-day she was drawn out of 
her usual reticence on this subject, and once launched on 
the theme, she did not know where to stop. So she told 
Janet the story of Bryant Whitney's boyhood, of its stark 
poverty, of its long struggles, of the bi^i^^ \x^^x\. vcA. ^2(!& 
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generous purposes that never failed him, until at last the 
reward that always comes to such souls came to him. 

But death came too, blighting one and another of the 
household, until at last only little Trot remained. How 
clearly Janet seemed to see her, with her young, sweet face, 
and the curls about it I And when it was laid away under 
the grass from Bryant Whitney, the last of his household, 
how Janet cried for him as she had not cried since that day 
when thay laid away Evelyn's little baby beneath the horse- 
chestnuts I Oh 1 she knew, as nobody else could, what that 
feeling was — all alone in the world I And there began to 
grftw up in her soul a great reverence for this man, such 
as she had never felt for one before ; he began to seem to 
her the incarnation of all those strong and noble, those 
tender and generous qualities, which formed her ideal of 
manhood. 

Mrs. Powell could have talked betwixt the tears which 
every little while choked her; Janet could have listened all 
night ; but after awhile they heard voices iU the hall — the 
ladies had arisen. It was time fo;* Janet to be gone. 

Mrs. Powell showed her a passage, through which she 
Gould make her escape to the room which had been assigned 
her for that day. The housekeeper did not, however, leave 
the library. She knew of a dead certainty that Mr. Whit- 
ney would hurry to her the very first moment that he could 
excuse himself from his guests. 

She did not wait long. Bryant Whitney came in with a 
face full of eager solicitude, and took a seati by her side. 
His first question went straight to the point : 

" My dear friend, have you found out what was the mat- 
ter?" 

Mrs. Powell was a woman of delicate scruples, but it 
never once entered her mind that she was betraying Janet's 
confidence, so she told Bryant Whitney from beginning to 
end all she had learned that afternoon. 

Her auditor listened silently. He always did when others 
talked of their griefs, unless helpful words were needed. 
But how the story of that little, lonely, orphan girlhood 
touched and harrowed this man's soul I 

The battle had been hard enough for him, with his stout 

muscles and young strength. What must it have been for this 

frail, delicate, shrinking girl ? The very thought made him 

Bbndder. For Bryant Whitxie^ kn^^ ti^U ^xiou^h what a fear- 
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fal and terrible thing it is for a woman to be alone in the 
world; for an innocent, piire-hearted girl to have no father 
nor brother to protect her by the might of his love and the 
strength of his arm. He knew what wolves there are lying 
in wait to devoar; he knew what advantage men calling 
themselves honorable, will take of woman's weakness and 
helplessness, what pittances they will pay her for her toil, 
what wrong they will do to her need. 

And how had she fonght her way through it all, and 
stood where she now did, this fair, sweet girl- woman I 
What would little Trot have done in her place ? 

He took up the little china mug ; his eyes swam in thick 
tears ; but just then he was thinking, not of his dead sister, 
but of Janet's mother. 

When Janet and her host met again, neither suspected 
what new knowledge and feeling were in the heart of the 
other. All traces of the storm which had recently passed 
over her soul had vanished from the girl's face, but they 
had left some new light and feeling there, which, searching 
for, Bryant Whitney's eyes found out when no other's did. 

And looking up, Janet found too, more than once, those 
grave, kindly eyes upon her face. How pitiful they seemed I 
It did not surprise her after what she had heard. She 
thought they looked upon all the world with just that look. 
But Janet was mistaken here. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The gentlemen got on admirably together. Their talk, 
of course, took that general drift which the day and the 
times indicated, making a gradual transition from agricnl- 
tare to politics. It was more than two years before the 
war, and no faint rnmor of the rising storm startled as yet 
the ears of Northern men, and so, after dwelling for awhile 
on the political aspects, and fair promise of their own conn- 
try, the talk widened to include nationalities less blessed 
than their own — ^to the old despotisms which held down with 
the strong arm, and by the might of dungeon and bayonet, 
the young liberties which were straggling for birth and life 
iu their midst — the old traditions and aristocracies and 
powers of evil, for whom, sooner or later,* the hour of reck- 
oning must surely come. 

And so from France and the silent man who sits on its 
throne, and who seems in. some sense to hold the fate of all 
Europe, and who is himself held of the God who is not in 
all his counsels, their talk went to Italy, whose day of na- 
tional life, with all its wonderful promise, was in its dawn; 
and to crushed Hungary and dismembered Poland, to Rus- 
sia, sitting in power amid her eternal snows, and Austria, in 
her haughty strength ; and they never dreamed, sitting in 
peace, as we all did, that time, around the pleasant supper- 
tabfb, that the day of the Lord was drawing near for their 
own land, and that the time of her long and awful struggle 
with the powers of darkness was at hand. During supper 
the gentlemen had had the talk mostly to themselves, but 
when they returned to the parlor, it took a lighter tone. 

Mrs. Humphreys had been in one of her bright moods, a 
little toned down by the atmosphere around her, still there 
was a good deal of pretty audacity in her face, as she took 
a seat in front of her host and commenced : 

" Mr. Whitney, I have a question to ask you — may I ?" 

''Evelyn, my daughter I" said her mother, in mild objur- 
gatioa, having a suspicion of w\x«A. vi^ <iom\^^. 
(250) 
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The faint cantion was, however, entirely lost on the lady. 
She poised her head defiantly : 

'* Now don't, please, mamma. Yon know I am always 
privileged to say whatever I like." 

''Yon mean, my dear, yon always take the privilege," in- 
terposed her hnsband. 

Mr. Whitney looked at the lady with an amosed smile : 

" I have no gift of gallantry, Mrs. Humphreys, in speech 
or action," h^ said, "bnt I have always been happy to hear 
or answer any question, which any lady might honor me 
with asking." 

" Dont say yon have no ' gift of gallantry,' after that speech, 
Mr. Whitney. Bnt yon will promise me further that you 
will not be offepded, no matter how intrusive my question may 
seem ?" 

'' Oh, you may depend upon my good nature to any de- 
gree," with a twinkle of mirth in those pleasant eyes of 
his. 

"And lastly, you will give me a categorical answer ?" 

''If I can. If the nature of the question preclude this, 
you will promise, my dear Mrs. Humphreys, in your turn 
not to take offense ?" 

The little party was now closely grouped together 
around the talkers, and listening with various amused ex- 
pressions. 

" Of course I promise. This is my question, which I pre- 
sume no woman ever had courage to ask to your face before, 
often as she might do it at your back — ' What is the reason 
you are not a married man ?' " 

Bryant Whitney leaned back in his chair and laughed such 
a hearty, enjoyable laugh, that it was evident the question 
touched on no secret pain nor memory with him. At last 
he spoke, and now with a little gravity half concealed in his 
smile : 

"It would quite tire your patience to hear all the reasons 
which make me an old bachelor, and besides they would only 
be interesting to the woman I. may marry." 

The lady shrugged her shoulders dubiously. But she was 
not to be put off in this way. 

" Then your wife has got to tell me what you will not. I 
shall make it a point to ask her." 

" I shall raise no objections to any confidence that mythical 
lad/ may repose in you ;" and at ihVa pom\. >i}0L^ ^^^^^'t ^^^ 
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suddenlj Bammoned away, and the broken thread was not 
resumed on his return. 

After awhile they all moved off to the library to see the 
pictures. Janet slipped away to the table, thinking every 
one quite too much absorbed to notice her movements, and 
the little mug in the center had an attraction for her, ta 
which the paintings were quite subordinate. 

In a few minutes Mr. Whitney came to her side, and 
startled her back to the present with his remark — ''After all, 
that is the best thing here." 

Janet's eyes shone up to him through their tears. He 
must koow then that she had learned the history of the little 
mug I And on this thought came another. Had Mrs. 
Powell told him what had transpired in the library ? Janet 
asked the question in the swift agitation of her face, as she 
lifted it to Bryant Whitney's. Her eyes met his, full of 
grave sympathy and pity. She saw at once that he knew. 
But somehow with the conviction her confusion all passed 
away. She could not be troubled. It seemed that out of 
his own sorrow he penetrated right into the secret place of 
her desolation and grief. In a moment he spoke : 

** If you were to take that little mug in your hand, and 
stand just as you do now, I could almost fancy little Trot 
was by my side again." 

"You would I Am I like her in the least?" asked 
Janet, not quite certain that his remark intended to convey 
this. 

"More so, Miss Strong, than any face which I have seen 
since I covered hers up. Mrs. Powell and I were speaking 
of it." 

It was pleasant to Janet to hear this, pleasanter than any 
other compliment he could have paid her. Perhaps her face 
told him so, with the little blush that flitted over it, for after 
looking at her a moment, he led her to an alcove on one 
side, over which trailed a heavy crimson damask curtain. 
He parted the folds and disclosed a portrait which hung 
there. 

"That is little Trot," he said. "It was finished only a 
week ago." 

It was a sweet face, just in its budding girlhood, in a cloud 
of chestnut hair veined with gold. The eyes were blue as 
morning mists, and full of light and hope, and yet one look- 
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ing long enough, found in their depths some lingering 
shadow from their childhood. 

The rosy lips smiled, half in a dream it seemed. The pic- 
ture was full of life, and yet it was a delicate, fragile life, 
that needed always loving shelter and care. The features 
had that fineness of mould which phrenologists say indicates 
delicacy of character. 

Despite all its smiling bloom, too, there was some hint of 
latent spirit and force in the curve of the lips. When years 
should mature that young girl into womanhood, she would 
not lack strength and individuality of character. 

Janet gazed on with a little indrawn breath. The picture 
was, in itself, a rare triumph of art. 

''How beautiful it is I" she said at last, turning her face, 
glowing with delighted appreciation, to Bryant Whitney's. 
'' One fancies faces • like that sometimes, or sees them in 
dreams." 

"It does not flatter my little Trot, I think," answered the 
gentleman, looking at the portrait with a kind of veiled 
fondness. " The fact may discover some weakness in me, 
but I have as yet kept it from all eyes save only Mrs. Powell's. 
One of these days I shall get over the desire of possessing it 
wholly myself, but you are the first guest to whom I have ever 
shown this face of my sister." 

Janet fully appreciated the attention that singled her out, 
in so flattering a wise. She wanted to tell Mr. Whitney this, 
but she was not used to making pretty speeches. He must 
have probed down to her thought, for he laid his hand softly 
on hers, and said : 

"I understand all that. You need not thank me." Then 
he asked, in a lighter tone, "Do you detect the resemblance 
of which I spoke ?" 

" Not if I searched for it all day. And had any other man 
told me it existed, I should never have believed he meant 
it." 

" It is apparent enough to me ; more striking, perhaps, in 
motion and expression, than when at rest. Little Trot's 
-head was never still." 

" I wish ,"said Janet, and then, on second thought, she 

caught her breath and stopped. 

" Go on," said Bryant Whitney, encouragingly. 

"I was going to say, before I remembered that it was 
asking too much, I wish I could hear mote «.bcivv^ l\tt»\A 
Trot " 
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'' Yoa shall some time, when there is more space for it I 
shall like to tell yon, Miss Strong." 

There were footsteps straying that way; Bryant Whitney 
canght the sonnd, and drew Janet ont, and swiftly dropped 
the cnrtains of the alcove ; and they confronted Mrs. Ham- 
phreys' face, and mischief Inrked in it. 

''Mayn't I come in there ?" she said, with mock supplica- 
tion. 

" Not to-night, my dear madam. Forgiye me. Some other 
time." 

"How favored yon are, Janet I I am actually jealous ;" 
and she slipped her arm through Mr. Whitney's. 

''I do wish, my dear, you'd take pity on my husbsind. 
Ue'll be inconsolable if you neglect him much longer." 

Janet was so accustomed to talk of this kind, that as a 
general thing it had ceased to annoy her; so, with some 
playful answ*er, she slipped away and joined the little com- 
pany at the table, who were occupied with some fine chromo- 
lithographs. Mrs. Humphreys' eyes followed her with a little 
softened expression : 

** What a dear, quaint, blessed little girl she is I" she 
said. 

*' Is it Miss Strong upon whom you are bestowing those 
pretty adjectives ?" asked her companion, whom, in certain 
moods, very little was apt to escape. 

" Precisely, Mr. Whitney. You do not know how good 
and noble, how kind, and patient, and thoughtful Janet is. 
I don't see how we could live at all without her." 

Something broke up the semi-confidential talk here, which 
Mr. Whitney would certainly have been glad to prolong. 
But it was not resumed, for Mr. Humphreys soon afterward 
discovered that it was two hours later than anybody sus- 
pected. 

Even that pleasant day must come to an end at last, de- 
spite Mrs. Humphreys' wish that it might continue forever, 
and she now beset her host for a promise — and her solicita- 
tions were amply sustained by her husband — that Mr. Whit- 
ney would pass a few days with them at Woodleaf. 

In vain the gentleman insisted that he never left home ex- 
cept on business, or for his annual summer trip. Mrs. Hum- 
phreys was so pertinacious that he was at last fairly coerced 
into giving his word that he would pass a day or two at 
WbodJeaf during the aulumTi. 
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When the promise had been made, Mr. Whitney tnmed 
and looked at Janet, who had borne no part in the invita- 
tion ; bnt if anybody had watched her eyes, which nobody 
happened to do' at the time, one wonld have seen that she 
felt a keen interest in the result of Mrs. Humphreys' nego- 
tiations. 

<< I am glad yon are coming, Mr. Whitney," she said, when 
he looked at her. There was not much in the words, cer- 
tainly. The merest courtesy demanded them, and yet when 
Janet Strong was vitally glad of anything, she had a simple, 
straightforward fervency of expressing it, which we are apt 
to outgrow with our. childhood. 

"That was like little Trot— bless her I" thought Bryant 
Whitney. 

"Janet, hasn't this been a happy day?'' asked Mrs. 
Humphreys, as the carnage was starting away from the 
gate, where the host stood, watching the departure of his 
guests. 

" Oh, yes, the happiest of my life I" 

How intently Bryant Whitney listened for the answer, 
and how as he returned to the house, and long afterward, 
rang in his thoughts, like some silver bell, that voice, with 
its sweet, swift thrill of feeling along the words — "The 
happiest of'my life 1" 

And of all the fair and stately women who had crossed 
the threshold of The Orchard, and brought to it their tributes 
of ad^airation and delight, that simple testimony of Janet 
Strong's was the sweetest in the memory of the owner. 



f 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Three or four days more had gone by. The visit in the 
city was drawing to a close, and Mrs. Homphreys was quite 
absorbed in farewell calls and shopping. 

Not so with Janet. Her wardrobe was never the prime 
interest of her existence, although she had a most natural 
and womanly delight in graceful and pretty toilettes ; but 
this morning no attractions of Stewart could draw her from 
home ; no visions of dazzling silks, of fabrics fine and fair 
enough to be woven of morning dews or sunset clouds, be- 
guiled her. 

It was in vain Mrs. Humphreys persuaded — " But, Janet, 
you'll want to see the latest styles ; and to-day is your last 
chance; we shan't be in town again before midwinter." 

Janet shook her head. '' My wardrobe must last for that 
time just as it is. I can't feel a particle of interest in the 
'latest' styles, Mrs. Humphreys. The old ones will do for 
me." 

Mrs. Humphreys had not lived all these years with Janet, 
without discovering that there was some little muscle of in- 
flexibility knit up in her character, and that gentle and oblig- 
ing as she was, her Yea and "Nay" possessed some quality of 
irrevocableness, which all natures do that have any strength. 

And something in Janet's tone this morning made her 
feel that the decision was final ; and so she had to content 
herself with carrying off her mother and Maude on this last 
shopping expedition. 

Janet was once more left alone. Despite herself, some 
little pain or bitterness had lurked through her answer to 
Mrs. Humphreys. A chilling sense of despondency and 
hopelessness bad been brooding over Janet during all this 
visit to New York. The clouds had lightened, it is true, 
on the day of her visit to Mr. Whitney's, but they had only 
settled down darker than ever since that time. The state 
of her own mind fairly frightened her. Sometimes she suf- 
fered almost beyond endxxtaiLG^. AXV >(Xxft ^^o^-^ ^1 \s«t Mth 
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and coarage failed her. It seemed that she was forgotten 
and forsaken, sach an unutterable sense of loneliness and 
desolation possessed her. She bore up against the cold tide 
with all her strength of will ; she would not let it overwhelm ^ 
her. Ashamed of her own weakness, she carried the pleasant 
brightness of her face in and out of the family, and none of 
them guessed the slow pain at her heart. 

J|knet could not analyze her own feelings. She only knew 
that she was unutterably desolate and weary ; that it seemed 
to her that she had no place in life, no claim on it, except 
that drearjr one of existence, which God did not take away 
from her. 

What a mockery it all seemed, when Mrs. Humphreys 
began to talk about *' the latest styles !" As though she ^ 
ought to have anything to do with them. The indifference * 
and bitterness, the sense of utter worthlessness which at 
times possessed her, indicated itself in the reply: " The old 
ones will do for me. " Janet did not know how natural in 
her case was the state of mind which bewildered and fright- 
ened her. A nature so essentially womanly as was this 
girl's, could not exist in her circumstances, without sooner 
or later revenging its needs by terrible suffering. All the 
sacred and tenderest instincts and sympathies of her being 
denied their proper development. No tie of family nor 
home existed for her. She was utterly alone in the world. 

Her starved heart, her defrauded soul cried out against 
these hard facts of her lot. It seemed to Janet sometimes 
that positive misery would be better than this negative sort 
of existence. And this morning, when the bustling little 
party had vanished on their shopping expedition, the dark- 
ness came down and brooded on her soul heavier than before. 
It affected her physically. She suffocated for light and air, 
and the great tall stone houses seemed to close her in on 
evej7 side. 

An impulse seized her to get away from all this. She 
longed for a sight of the green country grass, and the great 
trees, with the quiver of winds among them. But where 
should she go alone? "Central Park," that land asleep 
and enchanted with its own beauty, glanced across her 
thoughts. But she would be sure to meet some of Mrs. 
Humphreys' fashionable friends there, among whom she 
was quite widely known by this time, and that would only 
necessitate expIaD&tiona that must embatiOb^^ \i^t. kxA 
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then there came out from the long road of eight years, the 
memory of the afternoon she had passed with Robert Cran- 
dall at Greenwood. She recalled the cool, shadowy quiet of 
« that beaatiful ''city of the dead," jast outside the city of the 
living. The thought moved her now. There wafi com- 
paratively little danger of being recognized there. Janet 
was in that state of mind when some sort of action is im- 
perative. Her resolve was suddenly taken. She dr^w a 
heavy veil over her straw hat, and started out alone, taking 
the first omnibus she met, and in little more than an hoar 
she entered Greenwood. 

It did her good, as Nature always does the sick heart 
that goes to her for help. The winds going to and fro, 
mowing the grass, the birds singing in the trees, the still- 
^ ness and beauty all around her, softened the hard, half- 
desperate mood that had taken possession of her of late. 
Her soul did not cry out in her with that wild, half-defiant 
cry which it had in the great city yonder. 

And yet, how much there was here to bring back that 
long-gone afternoon in the pastl 

How the thoughts and feelings of that time, with all the 
words which had been spoken, came back to her now I What 
a happy, innocent, foolish little thing she was then I How 
kind Robert Grandall was to her all that afternoon, with 
such a grave, tenderly, brotherly kindness I 

No wonder that little desolate, lonely heart of hers openeft 
right up and clung to him. How she fluttered about there 
in the green grass, the birds singing overhead not a whit 
gladder than she was I 

Janet wandered on through the beautifvil grounds, com- 
ing on many a spot which she remembered vividly^ and 
stopping at each one with a half-tender, half-painfhl regard, 
much like a pilgrim visiting the shrines of his lost faith, 
her heart growing sadder and softer all the time. 

At last she found a seat under some trees, aside from the 
broad thoroughfares, where there was little prospect of inter- 
ruption. Her heart loosened itself in tears here — not a pas- 
sionate storm of them, such as one would have expected, 
after the hard, dry mood which had been upon her for many 
days. The thought would come to her, put it away as she 
tried to, fearing it was sin, that her lot in life was bare and 
croel beyond that of most women. All of them had some- 
body to loYe and care for tii^m. > l^'tca \to!^^ ^Vs^ ^^^t all 
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•boat her, with still, white faces, and meekly folded hands, 
seemed more blessed than she did, who sat above them in 
the glad, warm sanshine, with the grass fall of the stir and 
jo J of life abont her. 

Loving eyes had wept bitter tears over them ; loving 
bands had laid them down softly there, and gone away feel- 
ing that the world wonid never be so bright again, now 
they, were no more of it ; bat what face of family or kin 
would be sadder when Janet's should be laid under its last 
roof of grass ? 

How her heart — ^the tender, woman's heart in her, clamored, 
and hungered, and sickened for something to love and cling 
to — her very own 1 

She thought of all the blessed homes throughout the land 
— ^throughout the world, where happy women sat, with hus-* 
bands to love and cherish them, and dear little children to 
climb their knees, and she almost wondered that they did 
not die out of the fullness of their own bliss. 

And she thought how she sat there, alone and desolate 
in the world, without one heart or one spot in all the earth 
in which she had any right of possession ; and she wondered 
if it must always go on in just this way, carrying that cold 
ache in her heart down to the grave. And she looked off 
to the future, and the years stretched long and dreary before 
her, with no feet walking by her side, and no love to make 
the way easier — life always looks fearfully long to us when 
we are in any sorrow, out of which there seems no door but 
death. She wanted to put the burden by. It was too heavy 
for her faint soul. She wondered why she could not die now 
in her youth. * There was nothing to live for in her case ; 
and she threw aside her veil — there was no fear of recogni- 
tion here; and the tears dripped, and dripped, large and 
slow, down her cheeks and oi^ her hands, and Janet did not 
know, what the watching angels did, that if she had suffered 
less, she would have been less a woman. 

And I think, oh, my reader, that just so far as you enter 
with vital sympathies into the deep places of this girl's pain, 
by just so far will your feeling be faithful to your woman- 
hood. I know there were lots in life harder than hers. I 
know, too, that in pleasant places, beyond what she could 
have hoped or dreamed, ''the lines had fallen" to her. None 
would have admitted it more readily and gratefully than 
Janet Strong herself; and yet this co\\\& lu TiO'9(\&^ \«<i&^\!L 
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the cry of the defrauded, most womanly nature which God 
l^d given her. And she sat there, and the winds laughed 
around, and the birds sang on in the trees, as though the 
dead never slept beneath them ; and suddenly a small light 
buggy, with a single occupant, drove along the carriage 
road, beyond which Janet Strong was seated. 

There was a little interval among the trees, through which, 
at one spot, the girl could be clearly seen from the road, if 
one happened to glance that way. * 

The carriage that passed by was not moving very rapidly ; 
its occupant did happen to glance on his left ; he saw Janet 
Strong sitting there, with her veil thrown back, and the slow 
tears dripping over her face. He had but a momentary 
glimpse, but it was enough. The face and figure stood out 
^strong as sculpture in his thought. This man drove thought- 
fully out of the grounds. Then he checked his horse, and 
sat still a moment, playing with the reins, as though a little 
doubtful in his own mind/ about some course of conduct. 

When he reached a decision, he acted promptly. He 
sprang out, fastened his horse to the nearest post, and hastily 
returned by the very road he had come. 

Janet Strong heard swift footsteps approaching her. She 
looked up. "Why, Mr. Whitney 1" she faltered. 

He held out his hand. "You will forgive me for coming 
back to find you ? I had a glimpse of you sitting here all 
alone as I drove past a few moments ago, and somehow I 
did not like to leave you here. If I am intrusive, you have 
only to tell me, and I will go." 

"Oh, no, you are not intrusive, Mr. Whitney; it was very 
thoughtful, very kind to come back." She said this with a 
little faint smile, in which was some pain. She did not sus- 
pect that her eyes told their own story of tears shed and 
unshed. The feelings which had mastered her for several 
hours had been too powerful' to be "let go" even for this 
surprise, which she could not as yet tell whether was mostly 
pleasure or pain. 

Then her gaze met. his, full of a kindly, half-troubled so- 
licitude, as far removed as possible from mere curiosity, 
although there was certainly an inquiry in it. It touched 
her. 

" You must think it singular, perhaps highly improper in 
me to come out here all alone," she said half timidly, half 
apologetically. 
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** I think you will be safe from all annoyaDce here," he 
answered ; *' and for the singularity/' his pleasant smile 
lightened down on her face here, " I do not doubt that your 
motive fully justifies that." 

" I am not certain of it." She paused here. How could 
she nnyeil her inmost soul to this man ? Yet she felt that 
she owed him some explanation for the singular position in 
which he had found her. It was a necessity of Janet's na- 
ture that if she said anything, it must be the truth, and so a 
part — it seemed to her a very shallow, and unsatisfactory 
part of the truth, one that must forever lower her in the 
esteem of her listener, came out. 

'' I was lonely and depressed this morning, and a great 
desire to get away from the city and out into the cool, still 
country, beyond the heat and noise, took possession of me ; ' 
so I came out here, as the only place where I could find 
seclusion and comfort. It must all seem to you like a fool- 
ish whim, Mr. Whitney, one which I had better denied than 
indulged." 

But Janet did not understand her listener. He saw far 
down through her words, into some of the aches and loneli- 
ness which they covered, and he felt a tender sympathy for 
this fair, sweet, lonely girl-woman, the deeper because he 
could not give it expression ; but then Bryant Whitney's" 
heart was always feeling pity ineffable for somebody. His 
answer was not at all what she expected. 

"No, Miss Strong; I think your coming out here was 
just the opposite of a foolish whim, and the best thing prob- 
ably that you could have done. Will you walk a little while 
with me ?" 

He gave her his arm. And — perhaps it was owing to 
her state of mind at that time — it seemed to Janet as she 
accepted it, that some new, blessed sense of protection en- 
circled her. The pain passed slowly out of her heart as 
they walked on — strange enough, for several minutes, si- 
lently. 

He spoke first. Janet forgot the need of words, in the 
pleasant feeling of rest and protection which now possessed 
her. 

" You do not ask what brought me here this morning. 
Miss Strong ?" 

" No, but I will now, If you choose to tell me." 

23* 
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'' It is my day here. Once a week I come oat to visit my 
household in Greenwood," he said, gravely. 

What could she answer him ? Not a word now ; but she 
looked up at him a moment, with those sweet blue eyes of 
hers thrilled with tears, and unconsciously her light hand 
pressed a little closer the strong arm on which she leaned. 

" They lie only a little way off. Shall we go there ?" 

*' If you will.*' And again they walked on silently. 

In a few minutes they reached the burial lot, one of the 
choicest locations in Greenwood. 

It was somewhat secluded, the ground sloping consider- 
ably, and commanding a most beautiful landscape from its 
greatest altitude. A high hedge, cultivated with the great- 
est care, encircled this spot, the dearest on earth to Bryant 
Whitney. Inside the rarest flowers bloomed in marvelous 
richness and profusion, and choice vines, carefully tended, 
trailed the glory of their blossoms over those three low 
roofs, beneath which slept the pride and the joy of the 
heart of Bryant Whitney. 

The mother lay betwixt her children. Trot's grave was 
a little the smallest of the three. The head-stones were all 
simple, as befitted the taste of the man ; the mother's a gray 
marble pyramid, while the sisters' were spotless white, each 
forming an arch. 

A wreath of the water-lilies she loved best of all flowers 
in life, was exquisitely sculptured on the elder sister's head- 
stone, and in the midst of these, her name. Upon the 
younger one's was carved by the same artist-hand a couple 
of birds, and "Little Trot" was all the name which the 
tombstone held. It was enough. By that very name Bryant 
would know her in heaven. Underneath these were the 
words she had spoken to her brother a few days before her 
death, which was in early March — " I shall be better when 
the birds come 1" She was better now. 

And the money which had been expended on their burial 
place, would have saved the lives of all those who slept be- 
neath I Bryant thought of this sometimes. 

"They* are all here," said he softly, as he led Janet in. 

She looked around her. All the evidences of love and 
care which had been lavished here, moved Janet's soul to 
its center. 

The thought of her own grave as she had seen it that 
woroiDg, alone, neglected, uncated lot, ci^m^\»^viJ«L^\ACa.irlY 
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overwhelmed her. She sank down by the grave, and sobbed 
out over it—" Happy little Trot I Happy little Trot !" 

Strange words enough, but Bryant Whitney understood 
them. He knew that this living girl envied the dead one at 
her feet, because of the love which had followed her to the 
gravd. He entered into the inward loneliness and desola- 
tion of Janet's heart ; his whole soul seemed fairly melted 
with pity. He laid his hand so softly that it was almost a 
caress, on her shoulder. "Poor child I— .poor child I" he 
said, as he could not have said it had he felt less at that 
moment. t 

The words and the tone reached Janet through her tears. 
She looked up, and she did not know what a grieved child's 
face her companion saw at that moment. 

"Forgive me, Mr. Whitney, but I have been thinking how 
there is not in all the world, one of my own kin to come and 
plant a flower on my grave. " 

Again that soft hand on her shoulder — ^those words, with 
their ineffable pity shed all through them, reaching and com- 
forting her grief as no other words in the world could — . 
" Poor child I — poor child !" She knew then that he com- 
prehended her sorrow. She had no reason to dread misap- 
prehension. She leaned her head down and cried. 

And what could Bryant Whitney do, sitting there with 
his hand on her shoulder, and longing to comfort her ? Her 
grief, so sacred in his eyes, was yet beyond his reach. Some- 
thing of deep tenderness, such as he had never felt for any 
woman, saving those who lay so still beneath, came over his 
soul. He longed to put his arms around that small, bowed 
figure, and tell her that he would be her friend — her brother ; 
that he would shield and protect her as a man so might, 
from all that was lonely and bitter in the lot of a woman 
like her. 

But Bryant Whitney's acts usually went beyond his words, 
and in this case the latter, out of the very fullness of bis 
feelings, seemed to fail him utterly. 

At last Janet looked up, with a half-deprecating, half^ 
frightened glance. 

" What must you think of me, Mr. Whitney ?" she said, 
hardly conscious that she was putting her fear and doubt 
into expression. 

" Nothing that need give you one moment's care, my dear 
child. I can enter into your feelings aa ip^T\\«\^% \^^ \ssfcN^ 
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could, because I have been bo utterly alone ; only a woman's 
desolation is, from her very nature and circumstances, un- 
utterably beyond a man's. I had rather little Trot lay here 
than lived to fight the battle of a woman's life — alone." 

Janet clasped her hand over her eyes. The tears fell softly 
through her fingers. 

" Those were the very words my mother said an hour be- 
fore she died," she whispered. 

Again that soft hand on her shoulder, light but strong— 
that voice with its unutterable pity and tenderness : 

" Poor child I — poor child 1" 

But the burden had fallen from Janet's soul now ; it had 
floated away on the tide of her tears, or on Bryant Whit- 
ney's words. The sweet face has flushed into a new life and 
color for her weeping : and Mr. Whitney evinced a rare tact, 
and wisdom, when he led the conversation to those who slept 
before them, telling Janet stories of his own boyhood, open- 
ing one door after another, and giving her glimpses of that 
toilsome, straitened life, when the *'wolf was at the door" 
and there was no arm but that boyish one to kee^ him 
back. 

Certainly Bryant Whitney had no idea of disclosing a 
tithe of what he did that morning, but the face of his 
listener, lifted into such eager sympathy and interest, led 
him on and on into paths where his words had not wandered 
for years, and Janet forgot her own sorrow thinking of his 
and of the dead. 

At last the striking of a distant clock made them both 
pause; and listen. It was long past mid-day. Janet's look 
of amazement was ludicrous. They had sat there more than 
three hours, and would only reach the city in time for dinner. 
Bryant Whitney plucked a spray of white moss rose-buds 
from Trot's grave, and gave it to Janet, and they went out 
from the burial place together. 

'' My carriage is just outside the grounds. Miss Strong, 
and I shall not ask your permission, I shall compel you to 
ride home with me for several reasons," said the gentleman, 
before they reached the gate, with that smile that beautified 
his face. 

Janet was in no mood to rebel against any coercion, only 

she could not help thinking what Mrs. Humphreys would 

saj if she should see them driving up together I But for all 

that, the ride home was a pV^BisawX. ow^ — ^q \\^%aax!A. that 
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Janet found herself wondering once or twice if she was the 
same being she had been foar hours ago. All the stricture 
and pain was gone from her heart. * At some jest of Mr. 
Whitney's — for the man had a relish of fun — her laugh run 
over; that swift, silvery laugh of hers that showed him, 
what after all he knew well enough before, the deep possi- 
bilities of enjoyment and happiness there were in her nature. 

Before they reached home, however, Mr. Whitney said to 
his companion in a half-serious, half-joking tone : 

" Now, my dear young lady, I am going to give you a 
little fatherly, or brotherly, or friendly advice. When next 
time there comes a storm from the eastward, shut the 
windows and bar the doors. Do not misapprehend me. It 
is not in your power to control wholly these times of dark- 
ness. They follow laws as well as the storms of our physical 
atmosphere." 

"Do you think so, Mr. Whitney ? I fancied all the time 
that the darkness was my fault, my sin. I never went 
through the like before. It seems to me now that I never 
shall again." 

''I hope not, from my heart. But if you do, try to meet 
it with hope and courage — above all, my dear young lady, 
with faith in Ood. You know what that means." 

" Yes, I know," said Janet, softly. 

"And," he resumed, in a lighter tone, "I shall come to 
see in a little while how well you have observed my counsel. 
I have promised Mr. Humphreys that I will be at Woodleaf 
when the grapes are ripe." 

"And that will be in three weeks." She did not know it, 
but there was a note of exultation along her words. 

"So soon ? I thought it was later than that." 

"Bat you will come all the same ?" 

He smiled on her again. 

"I always keep my promises, God willing." 

They drew up now before Mr. Winchester's door. 

" Good-by until I see you at Woodleaf again," was Mr. 
Whitney's parting salutation, as though the thought of their 
meeting was very pleasant ^him. 

The family had not retuflred. Janet felt quite relieved 
on receiving this answer to her first question when the door 
was opened, ^be could easily manage to answer any in- 
quiries as to her manner of spending the day. 

It was fortunate, however, that she te^ucYi^^ \iO\xi^ ^% ^^<i 
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did, for she had scarcely entered her own room when she 
heard Mrs. Humphreys' voice in the hall. 

The last evening tifet they were to have in New York, 
Mark Ritter came around and passed an hour with Janet — < 
a pleasant one to both of them. Just before he left, he 
banded her a small packet, saying : 

"Mr. Whitney requested me to give you this if I could do 
it quite unobserved. " 

Bryant Whitney knew whom he could trust. 

Late that night Janet tore away the wrappings in her 
own room, with a face whose wonder it was a pity the giver 
was not there to see. A small ebony case disclosed itself 
She touched the spring, and there on its pillow of snowy 
velvet lay an oval-shaped brooch, set with pearls, plain, and 
yet of great value. In the center was a curl of bronze- 
brown hair, with tints of gold in it. Janet knew in a mo- 
ment on whose head it had once waved. On the back of the 
pin was engraved "Little Trot." With a little stifled cry 
Janet bent over this gift, of greater intrinsic value than aU 
which she possessed in the world. The pearls rayed their 
pure light about her, soft as the stars in the darkest night. 
And this was hers I She sat still there, away down into the 
midnight, gazing on the brooch. It was only the niore 
sacred that no curious eyes must ever behold it, for in hers 
only it could be, what she did not doubt Bryant Whitney 
meant it, a gift from the dead to the living. 

And with that feeling she locked it up in the ebony 
casket, chased with gold, and laid it under her pillow, and 
the next morning her first thought on awakening was to 
look for it, and lo I there it was, and not a dream. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

One evening, nearly three weeks after Janet's return 
borne, she went out on the front veranda to view the sunset, 
which was that night a lake of fire, on either side of which 
was heaped great banks of cloud, brown and silver, with 
tints of gold. 

There was a veiled content in Janet's face as she gazed, 
and wished for the thousandth time that she was a painter 
to transfer those colors to her canvas, and make them there 
an immortal joy and beauty. 

These three weeks had been peaceful if not exactly happy 
ones. There had been no return of the dread and darkness 
in which her soul sat shivering before. A sort of trustful 
content seemed to environ her like an atmosphere, which 
she very wisely did not attempt to analyze, but took the 
good like a little child, ''thanking God" and walking in the 
light. 

And as she stood there, a swift, veiled figure came softly 
around the walk, and stopped a moment, looking at her, 
and smiling behind the veil. Then the figure sprang light 
and swift up the steps, and Janet neither saw nor heard, 
until a pair of arms grasped her. 

"Ohl Wealthy Dana 1" 

They hung upon each other's necks like sisters. At last 
Wealthy disengaged herself, and with something betwixt a 
small sob and a laugh, she said : 

''I always did enjoy surprises. It is either a weakness or . 
a virtue of mine, I am not certain which. Are you glad to 
see me, my little friend and my dearest?" 

"Glad!" said Janet, with eyes that eloquently prolongedl 
her monosyllable. ** But come right in ; you must be very 
tired with your journey." 

'' No ; I believe it is the thought of this moment which 
has kept off fatigue all day. Such a capital chance as ^oa 
afforded me to steal on you unawares, toi 1 CQAi\^\> ^ ^wsi^*^ 
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of yoQ throngh the trees as we drove up, and so managed 
accordingly." 

But if Janet had not descried Wealthy, somebody else 
had, and heralded the younj^ lady's arrival to her cousins, 
and in a Inoment they joined her with most demonstrative 
welcomes. 

The tw« friends had small opportunity for private con- 
versation that night; but it was singular that, when they 
were alone together, neither alluded to the subject which 
must have been uppermost in the minds of both. Their 
talk went briskly enough on all other topics — for a year, 
with its varied experiences, lay betwixt this meeting and 
their last one, but they mutually avoided the one matter 
that was of supremcst interest to each. 

Wealthy, with a natural delicacy, waited for her friend to 
introduce the subject, and for her life Janet could not speak. 
Once or twice she tried to, but words failed her. The 
silence must have gone on to this day, before she could have 
first named Robert Crandall to his betrothed. 

The end of this strange reticence must come, however. 

One evening, after tea, the girls wandered down to a bit of 

an arbor in one corner of the grounds, near which a grape 

vine had taken root and twined, and rambled pretty much 

after its own will, forming a shady roof, and sweetening the 

air with the scent of its ripe clusters. They found some 

benches of cedar boughs, and a rustic table here, for the 

"spot was 'a favorite resort of Mr. Humphreys, and they 

. gathered the grapes with the glee of children, and devoured 

^* them for awhile, and then Wealthy crossed her arms on the 

low table, and looked at Janet a few moments intensely, but 

with an expression which no solitary adjective could define. 

Janet hadsome prescience of what was coming. At that 
moment-she would have given anything to avoid it. 

"Natalie," said Wealthy at last, in a soft voice, hardly 
above a whisper, and yet there was a quiver in it. 

"Well, Wealthy?" 

*'I think you are very strange, funny — what shall I call it, 
oh, Natalie?" 

"Why, dear?" 

"Because you have not asked me about ^" 

"About whom, Wealthy ?" catching hold of the questions 
which her friend's answeta sw^^^^\.ftd,\\i ^ blind sort of way, 
not knowing where they wou\d\^«A\i«t. 
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*' Yon know well enough — about Aim." 

The ice was broken now. 

" I was waiting for you, Wealthy," 

** That was just like yon, you little, strange, shy, sensitiye 
thing, and yet with that incomprehensible something knit up 
in you, that would take you through all things, to the scaf- 
fold, or the stake, if need were." 

Janet knew what she was thinking of now. She knew, 
too, though the talk might wander into these side issues, it 
must come back to one topic at last; her nezl words 
brought it there now. 

''And I am waiting to hear all that you are ready to tell 
me, my dear girl." 

" Were you glad, Natalie, over what my letter told you ?" 

It was difiGicult to answer this question. But Janet's words, 
when they came, kept faith with herself. 

" I shall be glad. Wealthy, according to your happiness." 

Wealthy reached over and clasped Janet's hand : 

"I do not doubt you there," she said. ''But you are 
afraid for me now, because I came so near wrecking it 
once ?" 

" No, not that. The experience did not leave, as it found 
you. I never thought it singular that you were deceived 
then, but I believe, because of that very thing, you could 
discern sooner now, the soul of a really true, good man."^ 

Wealthy repeated the words with a little tender exulta- 
tion, under her breath, "A really true, good man I" 

" You believe he is that ?" asked Janet. 

"I believe it; and I remember, too, with sorrow and 
shame, that I once said this to you, of that other." 

And then Janet saw, with regret, that this memory must 
sometimes rankle in Wealthy's thoughts so long as she lived. 
It could not be otherwise, being the woman that she was. 

" Do not let his shadow darken the present brightness, 
Wealthy. It belongs to a past, dead and buried. Tell me 
about — "^fll iipite of herself, her voice would go no further. 

"About B^ert Crandall ?" said Wealthy, softly. 

"Yes, awSgl^im." How natural the name sounded I 

Wealthy^]^Mpd a moment, and then drew from her chate- 
laine, a locket wich had been jealously hidden in some fold 
of her dress. . She opened this and placed it in Janet's 

~ 24 
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'" That 18 he, to the very life,'^ she md. " Nobody has 
ever seen it bat oarselves, Natalie." 

How little Wealthy saspected the feeling with which Janet 
bent over the picture 1 There he was — the one friend of her 
girlhood — ^the same bright, intelligent, manly face, more 
thoaghtfhl, more mature, for it was now close npon its 
thirties, bat his — Robert Crandall's, still. 

She gazed and gazed, and Wealthy watched her with 
pleased eyes, in which a little pride mingled. 

"Well," she said at last, ** what do you think of him ?" 

"It is a fine face. I should like it anywhere. Most 
women, I suppose, would call it handsome." 

" Most women do, Natalie. But it was not that won me. 
I had, like Hawthorne's Zenobia, gone mad once over manly 
beauty. It could never charm me again." 

*' What was it charmed yOu then. Wealthy ?" still retaining 
the picture, and finding it hard to take her gaze from it 

"That is not the word which describes my feeling for 
Robert. I love him, Natalie," and she drew closer to her 
friend now, and her face kindled out of some natural embar- 
rassment which had possessed it. "But it is not like that 
folly of my youth. The waters lie still and deep, like the 
river out there, instead of the torrent that plunges and 
roars a few miles beyond." 

She paused here, and Janet read the face whose brown 
eyes smiled up, with the very smile that its owner had down 
on, her long ago, and at last she said : 

"Tell me something about him. Wealthy." 

It was a theme of all others, on which the young lady loved 
to dwell, with the one friend to whom she could lay bare her 
inmost heart ; so she went on describing with the minuteness 
of loving observation, the manner and habits, and a thou- 
sand little individualities of speech and movement of her be- 
trothed, and Janet listened and listened, and it fairly seemed 
that Robert Crandall stood once more before her. And 
once she broke in : 

"And has he a little whim or habit, when anything pleases 
him, of tossing his fingers up through his haift cm^ laughing, 
a sort of quick, hearty, mellow little laugh mat yon cannot 
choose but join in ?" 

"Why, that's he exactly. But how in the world did you 
come to know about it?" axiSN'jetfe^'^^^ki^. 
Janet looked agbaslal Viet o^il lot^^\iv^\i^^^\\!&.^\s^^ 
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ment, however, she regained safficient presence of mind to 
stammer out : 

'' Oh I I fancied it might be so. " 

Wealthy, however, having no clew to her friend's manner, 
did not narrowly observe it. 

"Natalie, I always thought there was something 'un- 
canny ' about you. Your intuitions certainly fall little short 
of the miraculous. What does it mean ?" 

Janet, however, thought that her intuitions this time were 
in nowise remarkable, and Wealthy went on : 

'' I have talked about you a great deal to Robert, Nat- 
alie." 

*' You have — ^you have. Wealthy ?" with a start 

" Why, yes ; there is nothing very singular, is there, that 
I should speak to him of the dearest friend I had in the 
world ?" 

Janet was devoutly glad of that pretty whim of Wealthy's, 
which had christened her with another name, until she had 
come to ignore altogether her true one, which latter would 
doubtless have caught Robert Crandall's attention. 

'' What did he say about me ?" she asked, her heart going 
fast. 

" Oh, he protested, among other things, that h% certainly 
should be jec^ous of my little friend, who occupied territory 
in my afifectlons that quite trespassed on his rights I" 

''And how did you answer such pretty nonsense as that, 
oh. Wealthy f " 

" Not as it was spoken, for it opened the door for me to 
tell Robert something which I had been seeking to do for 
days, and the thought of which cost me a great many hours 
of humiliation and grief." 

"What could that be?" 

" From beginning to end the story of my acquaintance 
and engagement with — that other. I could not have any 
disguises from the man whose wife I was to become, neither 
would I reflect afterward that there were passages in my life, 
that I should be ashamed, or afraid to have him know. So 
I told him the whole as I best could, shedding bitter tears 
through it all ; but when it was done, Robert knew that it 
was to you, oh, Natalie Strong, and your love and fidelity, 
that he and I owe all the joy of our present, and the happi- 
ness of our future. I cannot tell you how kind, how t^\\d>ftt 
be waa through it all, and this took awa^ iVve ^\i\Tk^ixQf\£L\SL^ 
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confession, for I feared that afterward he woald never re- 
spect me as he had before/' said the proud girl with the 
tears in her eyes. 

** My dear girl — as if that conld make any difference I" 

** I feared it, though. And of yon he said, ' I shall never 
be jealoas of Natalie again, remembering that I owe to her 
the best gift of my life. Give her my love, too, and tell her 
that I cbeerfally resign to her a part of my rights. She 
has nobly earned a place in your heart which no other can 
ever hold — in mine, too.'" 

"Did Robert Crandall say that?" asked Janet, and her 
eyes were luminous through their mist of tears. 

"Yes, all that," answered Wealthy, and then she regarded 
her friend a moment, with a kind of uncertainty, or perplex- 
ity, as though she were making up her mind on some subject 
which cost her a little doubt. 

She drew closer to Janet, at last, and her voice hardly 
lifted itself out of a whisper : 

"At the close of my confession, Robert, in his turn, had 
sometbiDg to tell me," she said. ^ " Of course he believed I 
would never confide it to any mortal, but it seems to me that 
I shall do no harm in repeating all to you, Natalie, and then 
it will disclose Robert in his true light, and in one which no 
words of mine ever could, and with you, only, I am willing 
to share this secret. " 

What was coming ? Janet's heart throbbed and throbbed. 
She could not find any words, and in default of these she 
drew her arm around Wealthy, and this mute caress invited 
her farther disclosures. 

"Robert told me," she continued, "that he would not be 
outdone in generous confession by me, although his involved 
humiliation and sin, which mine never did, for he held that 
the duty to lay bare all his past life to my knowledge, was 
as sacred on his side as on mine, so I should hear and judge 
him." 

" Did he say that — Robert Crandall ?" interrupted Janet, 
eagerly. " There are very few men who regard such a duty 
as reciprocal." 

"I know that, but my Robert is like very few men," an- 
swered Wealthy, with a touch of her old stateliness, only it 
was softened by something in her face now. 

''It seems that years ago, ^\i^ii ^oVi^xl 'vaa c^uite young, 
while be w&a in college, lie conie ei*iio^«kY\\Ky^^\x\N*V^>a::<\^\ 
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with his aont — Mrs. Kenneth, a lady whom I have met sey- 
eral times with her daughters — as a kind of serving-maid 
and waiteress. He never shoald," he said, " forget the first 
time he saw her. He called on his aunt one evening, and 
this little girl came to the door, and he supposed she was 
some young guest of his cousins, for there was nothing in 
her speech or manner which indicated her real position in 
his aunt's household. 

"Such a little, shy, modest thing as she was, with the 
sweetest little apple blossom of a fkce, and a pair of blue 
eyes that looked at you with a kind of wistful earnestness, 
which as he described them, made me think of yours, Nata- 
lie, and a wonderful charm made up of gprace and simplicity 
about everything she said and did. Robert and she got on 
marvelously well that evening, for the family was all out, 
and he was quite amazed when he discovered this pretty, 
lady-like girl was only his aunt's little maid. He was sorry 
for her, too, and the poor little thing was won at last into 
opening her heart to him, and no wonder. She was quite 
alone in the world, it seems, without family or friends of any 
kind ; her father and mother, who were evidently respectable 
people, having died in her childhood, and she could only re- 
member the latter. 

** She had never been in service before, and of course her 
position in Mrs. Kenneth's household was most uncomforta- 
ble. She was above the kitchen, she was wholly unfitted 
for the parlor in the eyes of her mistress, who was a kindly 
sort of woman, but an extremely conventional one, a type 
of a certain class who have no wide range of sympathies. 

** Robert's interest and pity were almost equally aroused. 
He made ardent professions of friendship for the girl, which 
of course she received without a question, and after that 
their acquaintance progressed swimmingly. He took her to 
various public resorts, but never to one where he should 
have been ashamed to accompany his own mother or sisters. 
They had surreptitious walks every few evenings; they called 
each other 'brother' and 'sister,' and the little soul clung to 
him, her only friend in all the world, as you or I would, Na- 
talie, in such a strait as hers." 

Janet bowed her head. It was growing dark in the 
shadow of the grape vine, and Wealthy could not see her 
face. 

"Bat it was a very perilous position, aa 'vr^ ^^^ ^Rfe^ort ^ 
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yonng man like Robert to occupy toward a young girl, so 
far his inferior, so capable of being his eqnaL He said he 
woald take blame, and sin, to his own son!. He did all 
that lay in his power, by word and act, to win the heart of 
this child, pnre, and innocent, and trusting as a baby. It 
was no excnse that pity and sympathy for her loneliness 
grew into a feeling, the intensity of which he did not suspect 
at the time, nor that he never had the courage to look the 
end of all this fairly in the face, certainly not the baseness to 
plot her ruin. Still it was certain for all that, and he knew 
it, when he won from her at last a promise to leaye Mrs. Ken- 
neth's and trust herself to his care. 

" The thing was all arranged. He had provided her with 
a situation as clerk in a confectionery store close to the col- 
lege, and one which was, in every respect, far in advance of 
her position at Mrs. Kenneth's. All this time the acquaint- 
ance was carried on without a suspicion in the minds of 
Robert's relatives. The child herself hadn't the remotest 
fancy that there could be any wrong in it. He told me 
there was something in the look of those bright, innocent 
eyes, that would have blasted him if he had insinuated an 
impure thought in her soul. He never even so much as pro- 
fessed himself her lover. She was simply his little sister, and 
he, her friend, her brother, to whom she clung alone in all 
the world. 

'' It was arranged that the girl should leave Mrs. Kenneth's 
surreptitiously, and Robert was to meet her at some depot 
on the way, and accompany her to her new employer's ; but 
when he suggested a secret flight from Mrs. Kenneth's, the 
girl's instincts recoiled ; and so totally unsuspicious was she 
of any wrong behind all this, so absolute was her faith in 
Robert Crandall's truth and honor, that she insisted on going 
at once to Mrs. Kenneth, and acquainting her with the new 
situation which that lady's nephew had obtained for her, not 
dreaming there would be anything obnoxious in this, and he 
had to use all his eloquence, and every sophistry of which he 
was master, and only at last won her reluctant consent to his 
plan by appealing to her affection for him. So he returned 
to college. She was to follow in a few days. I stopped him 
right here, Natalie. 

'"Oh, Robert.' I cried, grasping his arm, ?say it was not 
to any barm 1 You would not, Yi^t^^ doxv^ wv^ ^xw^^v^ i\\\s 
poor little innocent child?' 
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"And Robert answered me : ' Wealthy, as before God, I 
assure yon, I laid no plans beyond placing her in this store, 
where I could see her from day to day, free from all espion- 
age or molestation ; bnt beyond that, I knew if she left the 
shelter of my aunt's roof, and trusted herself with me, that 
girl was losU^^ 

A low, sharp groan slid from Janet Strong, as she sat so 
deep in the shadows that Wealthy could only see the gleam 
of her brown hair, as the youi^ moon, newly risen, looked 
through the boughs, and touched it with a finger of light. 
And Wealthy drew a little closer to her friend : 

** If you had seen the anguish of bis remorse, Natalie," 
she said, deprecatingly, and almost as though part of the sin 
was hers, ** you would have forgiven him, too. But she did 
not come — oh, thank God," with a burst of fervor, " she did 
not come I Instead, on the very day that he looked for her, 
there came a hasty letter, written at the very last moment — 
the angels must have taken her in charge, for her heart had 
failed her. She could not make up her mind to this step, 
without acquainting her mistress, although no suspicion of 
harm beyond the flight had yet crossed her mind. 

*' Robert took the next train to New York. He saw the 
girl that very evening, having first ascertained that his rela- 
tives would all be absent." And here Wealthy related all 
which had transpired during that last evening that Janet had 
passed with Robert Crandall. He had remembered all ; so 
had his hearer ; and Janet lived, as she listened, the whole 
harrowing scene over again, and when Wealthy paused at 
last, both of the girls were crying. 

"He never saw her after that night," resumed the speaker, 
in a little while. " Two or three brief letters passed betwixt 
them, but when he returned home in vacation, he was greatly 
amazed to find that the little housemaid was gone, and his 
aunt did not know even her destination, as he discovered, on 
listening to a conversation which transpired betwixt her, 
and her eldest daughter, relating to the girl. 

*• Robert sought for her far and near, for he found that 
that little, fair face of hers had a hold on his heart, deeper 
than he imagined ; and the thought rankled in his soul that 
he had driven her out into the world, for he knew well enough 
that it was fear of herself, and him, that had caused her to 
leave.Mr£r. Kenneth's, making no sign. 

'''In a year or two,' he said, * l^e Vi^VXw ^w\. oil xsii^i^^^ 
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had got the mastery over the lend in me, so that my little 
friend might have trusted 90 to the ends of the earth. I 
shoold have done all that lay in my power to repair the 
wrong which I had attempted. I wonld hare sent her to 
school, for her mind was always craving deyelopment in all 
forms of cultivation ; and made of her, in short, what natnre 
had before me, a lady.' For you must not fancy, Natalie, 
for a moment, though she -ns Mrs. Kenneth's servant, that 
she was at all like one." * 

" No, Wealthy, I shall not fancy it," said Janet, and again 
her friend could not see her face. 

"And I said to him then : 'Ah, Robert, I see now how it 
would have all ended, had you come across the child. You 
would have only fallen deeper than ever in love, and after 
her education was completed, she would have been your 
wife. It is a pity such a romance was spoiled, only what 
would have become of me ?' 

''And he looked at me with a grave fondness in those beau- 
tiful eyes of his. 

" ' I will not deceive you, Wealthy. It is probable it 
would have ended as you say, for in all these years no woman, 
until I met you, however fair and accomplished, ever got jntp 
just such a tender place in my heart, as that little lost girt^ 
mine. But you will not be jealous now V 

" * Oh, no, no I Ignoring myself altogether, I cannot help 
saying — if you had only found her, Robert !' 

" 'Ah, Wealthy, how many thousand times have I said that,, 
pondering her after-fate. That little, sweet face of hers,' 
driven out alone into the world by my act, where fiends lie 
in wait to devour on every side — ^that little, fair, innocent 
face was so likely to prove her greatest snare I' 

"And I said to him : ' It would not, Robert. Be com- 
forted I If this girl, hardly more than a child, had courage, 
and strength to fly from you, believing it was danger, and 
sin to stay, she must have gained wisdom, and moral power 
to repel evil in whatsoever guise it afterward beset her. 
Trust me here, speaking for her, out of my deeper knowledge 
of the heart of my own sex.' 

"And Robert answered: 'It is very pleasant to hear you 

say this, my Wealthy ; but you do not — pray God you never 

ma/ kaow, &a Ldo, what beasts there are calling themselves 

wea, who go ravaging up and dovin. VJck^ ^^\>^,^^'^NL\^S5,tliQ 

pare and innocent to destroy XXxe^m. \x. ^««a& \.^ ^aa, ^was^ 
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times, that if there is one sin greater than any other, one 
for which there shall be no pardon in this world, nor in the 
world to come, it mnst be that of the man's against whom 
shall rise np in judgment, at the last day, the soul of some 
lost woman.' 

"And then, Natalie, I thought of Balph Brainerd, and 
bow if Bobert had been as yile as he, this girl must surely 
have gone down with him to her death." 

And here both the girls cried again, but Wealthy could 
not dream of all which lay beyond Janet's tears. And after 
awhile she continued : 

" Robert told me that the thought of this girl had cast 
a shadow across his years, and sometimes, Natalie, when he 
has been walking the street at night, and heard the wild, 
desperate laugh of some woman lost to herself, and her God, 
he has stood still with a shudder, thinking of that little sweet- 
faced girl, and wondering whether she too, left all alone in 
the world, could have been beguiled into evil ; and many 
times, for her sake, he has dropped money into hands that 
others would have scorned to touch, stopping, sometimes, to 
say to these poor lost creatures, words of pity and warning, 
and doing what he could to rescue them." 

And here again they wept together, Janet Strong, and 
Wealthy Dana. 

"And he told me, Natalie, that for ye&rs he had never 
laid down to sleep at night without praying God, were she 
among the living, to shield her from all harm, to raise np 
for her better, and truer friends than he had been, and to 
make pleasant and peaceful her dwelling-place, wherever 
that might be." 

Wealthy was done now. She waited so long for Janet 
to speak, that she almost wondered. 

"Wealthy, did you ask Robert Crandall the name of this 
girl?" There was something strained and strange in her 
voice. 

" No ; I intended to, but our conversation was interrupted, 
and it was one not easily renewed. But I shall on the first 
opportunity." 

There was no help for it then. The truth could not be 
held back, and better come from her lips, than his. 

"Wealthy," said Janet, and again her voice sounded 
strange to her friend, as they sat togel\i^T vdl Wi^ ^w^^xvsksa^ 
"ifyoa bad asked Robert Crandall, S© N?o\3L\d\i«s^ \.0v^^^^ 
that the Dame of this girl was — Janet Strong P^ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

For several days which followed the strange disclosares 
under the old grape vine, Wealthy Dana seemed to be walk- 
ing in a dream. The whole story had such an air of un- 
reality and romance about it — it seemed so far removed 
from the atmosphere of her every-day life, that she could 
not grasp hold of the truth. 

It was somewhat different with Janet. The truth had not 
burst upon her in a moment's revelation. Her life, too, had 
involved some strong contrasts, and singular crises, so that, 
although she was deeply impressed, and affected by all that 
her friend had revealed, it wore a less mysterious aspect to 
her own mind. 

Wealthy Dana, pondering the matter by night, Mid by 
day, could think of little else. Sometimes she would sit still 
and regard Janet a long time with a feeling of interest, and 
wonder that fairly amounted to awe. She looked upon her 
as the guardian angel of her life, and when she reflected on 
Janet's childhood — on all she had passed through — when 
she saw the woman that she was now, it seemed to Wealthy 
Dana that her friend must be something more than mortal, 
and she certainly gave her credit for far greater virtues of 
head and heart, than she really possessed. She could not 
endure to be out of Janet's sight a moment, and was never 
weary of going over the history of her childhood, especially 
that episode of her girlhood, which had in some sense shaped 
and colored all her future. 

Indeed there was some reason for Mrs. Humphreys' half 
playful, half petulant, ** It's always ' Natalie, Natalie I' As 
if yon and I were not of the slightest account, Guy I Some 
mystery is on hand, although I have not been able to pene- 
trate it, being kept quite outside of Wealthy's confidence. 
Isn't it enough, Janet, that yon have the larger half of my 
husband's affections, but you must entirely appropriate also 
that of my remoter kin?" 
" Ob, Evelyn, be still, or teW Wi^ \.t\>!Osi l^x wj^aV^ X^^wgjMft. 
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Wealthy, as they sat at noonday, round the table at their 
dessert of fruit. 

" Well, then, will you attempt to deny, Guy Humphreys, 
that this most innocent 'Natalie' of Wealthy's has come 
quite as close to your affections, as was safe for your happi- 
ness, or mine ?" 

The gentleman made some laughing rejoinder, but he 
turned and looked at Janet, and thought that his little wife 
bad come quite close to the truth. Janet read the thought 
in his eyes. She was not so much more, or less than woman 
as not to feel flattered in the knowledge. In all these years, 
she had in some sense maintained a constant struggle with 
herself, one that commenced that night, several years before, 
by the river. The regard of such a man as Guy Humphreys 
could not be otherwise than pleasant to a woman like Janet 
Strong, with his versatile powers, and his superiority of head 
and heart, to almost every one with whom she was brought 
in contact. 

She had, too, what was more dangerous than all the rest, 
a certain sympathy with him in his marital grievances. In 
hours of weakness, and despondency, too, when the sense of 
her loneliness pressed heaviest upon her, her heart woiild 
turn with a kind of clinging gratitude to him. 

Her keenest perceptions of right would be clouded. Yan- 
ity, and love of admiration would enter with soft insinuations 
at such times, that there was no need of holding this bridle 
on words and deeds, that she had a right to Guy Humphreys' 
interest, and brotherly regard; but, notwithstanding these 
things, conscience and principle had always held her firm in 
the path where alone was safety. 

The words sounded pleasant and innocent, but they cov- 
ered something beyond, deeper ; Janet knew what. 

Wealthy Dana had in her turn a great deal to tell, which 
her friend drank in greedily. 

There was the whole story of the acquaintance, and court- 
ship. It appeared that Robert Crandall's interest in the lady 
he had won, dated from their first meeting, although various 
circumstances had prevented the friendship from developing 
into any recognized feeling of a deeper character. His family, 
with whom Wealthy had been for years on terms of intimacy, 
was highly delighted with the betrothal. A woman of nar- 
rower compass, and coarser quality, wo\x\d\io\.\iw^^^\!^A'^sv- 
pated with feeliDga altogether plea&aul tiie ^mo\l\o\i% ^^ ^^^^ 
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betrothed when the trath shoald be disclosed to hioL Bat 
no such selfish feeling ever qualified Wealthy Dana's pleas- 
ure. The discoTery of Janet's identity with the friend of 
Kobert Crandall's youth, only served to strengthen a friend- 
ship which had become vital before. 

"What will Robert say — how will he act, I wonder, 
when he comes to understand who my Natalie really is, 
and that it is to her he owes all the happiness of our 
future ?" 

They were sitting together in Janet's chamber one morn- 
ing. Maude would be absorbed with her lessons, and Mrs. 
Humphreys was out riding with her husband, so they were 
secure from an interruption for an hour or two. Some feel- 
ing to which her friend could not penetrate came and went in 
Janet's face. At last she said : 

" Wealthy, I want a promise from you now.'^ 

" What is it, my darling ? To the half of my kingdom give 
it I thee." 

" I had rather von would not discover me to Robert Cran- 
dall until after your marriage." 

Wealthy lifted her hand in sudden deprecation. ''Any- 
thing but that, Natalie. I have planned for months that ^ 
you shall be my bridesmaid. In the wide world I willnot ' 
have another. Robert knows that, too; and the cere- 
mony is to be strictly private — only his family and mine 
present." 

Janet remembered seeing the young gentleman's sisters 
once or twice, on their visit to Mrs. Kenneth's, but it was 
not probable that they would recognize in the most honored 
and highly-cherished friend of their future sister-in-law, the 
former serving-girl of their aunt; but for all this, Janet 
could not overcome her reluctance to the part which had 
been assigned her at Wealthy's wedding, but the latter bore 
down bravely with argument, and entreaty, against all ob- 
jections, and at last Janet was obliged to submit, having ex- 
torted in return a promise from Wealthy that she would not 
discover her immediately to Robert Crandall. 

"I think, Natalie," continued Wealthy, at last, changing 

the topic, — and she stroked the little hand, which, with the 

gleam of its solitary emerald, lay on the table, '' that yon 

have some better right, some deeper claim on Robert than I 

have. I am not willing to gl^^ "^Vm m^ — ^^wsl^qy ^our sake, 

/ cannot make this sacrifce •, wi^ leX ^^^» '^^ ^^ ^'^l ^M 
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the romance should end. If it was all in a novel, now, in- 
stead of actual life, I should certainly fall into the arms of 
some kindly death, and then you and Robert would be left, 
as you ought, to each other." 

She spoke playfully, but there were tears in her eyes. 

Janet drew her friend swiftly toward her. ''Do not talk 
like that if you love me. Oh, Wealthy, I am glad in my 
heart; I bless God that it is as it is." 

This was certainly the truth, but not all of it. Old memo- 
ries, and old associations had been powerfully reyived in 
Janet's heart, and those which could not but be in one sense 
painful and dangerous. It must be remembered that Robert 
Crandall had been the only love of Janet's youth. No man 
had ever supplanted him in her affections, although he had 
faded quite out of her life. 

But it was not quite best for Janet's peace that the old 
scenes, and the old love should be recalled now, when he be- 
longed to another. 

Perhaps it was as well, however, that this thought never 
occurred to Wealthy Dana, and Janet hid any aching in her 
own heart too deep for her friend to discern it. 

" What a secret we three shall always carry in our own 
souls, Natalie I How closely it will bind us together 
through life 1 Ai^^ J^t — I forgot — one other knows it 
partly." 

''Who is that?" asked Janet, quickly, 

"A friend and client of Robert's. The one man whom he 
told me he regarded above all others, and who has had the 
greatest influence on his life — a man whose tender reverence 
for womanhood has made Robert come to invest her with a 
new sacredness and honor ; and to this friend, in some hour 
of intimate revelation, of contrition and remorse, too, he 
told your story and his; and he told me, too, that the wrong 
he was tempted to do, never looked to him half so black as 
when he laid it before this, his best friend, who he knew 
would judge him as an angel would — just as pityingly and 
as truly." 

"Do you know the name of this friend?" asked Janet, 
deeply affected. 

" He told me a Mr. Bryant Whitney. He must be a won- 
derful man." 

Janet fairly sprang from her chair — " Bryant WbA.^x\ft.^ V 
Bijaat Whitney V' she said. 

25 
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"Why, Janet, what is the matter? Do yoa know 

him ?»' 

She sank back in her chair. Her face was yery 
white. "Bryant Whitney I Bryant Whitney!" was all she 
answered. 

It was some time before Wealthy, amazed, and carious, 
conld get the trath oat of her, bnt she did at last. 

Janet related the story of her meeting with Mark Ritter 
on the steamer, which woald not have escaped her memory 
BO long, ander less engrossing circnmstances, and of the 
yonng clerk's introdaction to his employer, in all of which 
there were sufficient reasons for Wealthy to be keenly in- 
terested. And then followed the day at ''The Orchard," 
and all that had transpired there, and the visit at Green- 
wood, and the singular meeting at the cemetery, which to 
this day, nobody knew of, and Wealthy had her tribute 
of tears for the dead household, and especially for ''little 
Trot." 

At last Janet stopped, and looked at her friend. 

" There is something beyond all this. Oh, Natalie, do 
not hold anything back from me I" pleaded Wealthy. 

Janet rose up and went to the drawer. She took from 
it the ebony casket, and handing this to her friend, the 
pearls shot up their soft rays of light into the eyes of Wealthy 
Dana. 

And after awhile Janet told her in what way this rare, and 
costly gift had come to her. 

It was a long time before Wealthy returned it to her friend. 
When she did, some thought crossed with sudden light the 
gravity in the face with which she had listened. But as she 
looked at her friend, she saw that.no faintest suspicion of 
what was in her own mind had ever entered into Janet's 
thought. 

"Let it wait," she said to herself. "It shall take its 
own time and way ; it needs no help from you, oh. Wealthy 
Dana." 

It was not singular that in a day or two after this, in a 
talk which recalled the past, Janet made some inquiries 
concerning Louise Kenneth, the solitary member of Mrs. 
Kenneth's household on whom her memory had dwelt with 
any pleasure. She was greatly surprised, and shocked to 
learn that she had been vf edd^^ «.^^ Wm4 within a year, 
the latter only a few mouttia ago. 
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The nataral delicacy of the young wife's constitotion had 
developed itself at last in a decline, which proved rapid and 
fatal. 

She had been Robert's favorite cousin, Wealthy said, and 
he had felt her death keenly. On his last visit, she had said 
to him : '' Oh, Robert, I am not afraid to die, for I know 
that I am going to a Love deeper and wiser th&n all yours ; 
only, I should be glad to know that I had done some real 
good in my life — ^to feel before I go down to my grave that 
somebody was really better and happier because I had 
lived I" 

** Did she say that — did she say that ?" burst out Janet's 
words and sobs together. ** Oh, if I had only been there 
to say — ' Behold, here am 1 1 Yotl have saved me I' I tell 
you, Wealthy, it was that girl's words of counsel, and 
warning, that first opened my eyes to the danger ; it was 
the thought of these, following me by night, and by day, 
which, under God, gave me strength and courage to save 
myself." 

And how many, like Louise Kenneth, have set out from 
the shores of this world for that other one, not knowing the 
good they have wrought I 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

'* I WISH tbat my eyes had never rested on Gay Hum- 
phrey s ; I believe that I hate that man, Janet I'^ 

The day following her cousin's departure, which, as usual, 
had been compelled by circumstances entirely outside of her 
control, Mrs. Humphreys burst suddenly into the library, 
where Janet and her pupil sat by the great study table, en- 
tirely absorbed in some botanical specimens they had just 
brought from the woods. 

'' Oh, Mrs. Humphreys ! do you know those are terrible 
words to speak of one's husband !" answered Janet's dis- 
tressed voice, as the lady in her long riding habit, trailed 
across the room, and sank into a chair, her face white with 
the passion which possessed, for the time, the soul of Evelyn 
Humphreys. 

''Why, aunty I" faltered Maude, in bewilderment and 
fright, her eyes going from one lady to the other. 

'' Rnn into the other room, Maude, and finish the speci- 
mens alone. Your aunt does not mean what she says, and 
you must forget it." 

Something in Janet's manner held back the words which 
panted at Mrs. Humphreys' lips, until her niece closed the 
door, and then she hurled them with a fierce defiance at her 
hearer. ''I do mean just what I said — ^neither more nor 
less, and I repeat it again." 

" Not here — not in my presence ! Oh, Mrs. Humphreys, 
I must not listen to such words I" 

Half a command, half an entreaty, the voice made this 
speech. 

Mrs. Humphreys was in that unreasonable, and tumultuous 
state, when one's temper is ready to explode with the faintest 
provocation. 

In another mood she would not have conceived it possible 
to answer Janet, as she d\d m WiaX. ow^. 
''I believe that this is my o^iutoom,"^\^'^ ^%5i^\., vacS^^ 
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am unable to perceiye by what right, or authority, you at- 
tempt to control my speech in it I" 

The qoick qniver of blood in Janet's cheek showed her 
sense of all that was obnoxious, and insulting in this remark. 
Her lips parted to resent the words, and then there stole 
suddenly across her anger the passage which she had read in 
her Bible that morning — 

'^ For the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God I" 

In a moment the tumult was hushed within her, and when 
she spoke again, her voice kept soft and steady along the 
words. 

" What you say is quite true, Mrs. Humphreys, that you 
are mistress of every room in the house, while I am only of 
^—myself. You will not deny my right there, when I assert 
it only in declining to listen to what my conyiction assures 
me is wrong ?" 

The tones carried quite, as much weight as the argument, 
and that was unanswerable. 

Mrs. Humphreys would have rejoiced to find some weak 
point in it, as she turned it on all sides, but it baffled her. 
The lady's anger had by this time reached its climax. She 
burst into tears — ^the little, foolish, spoiled child, in whom, 
notwithstanding all these tempers and weaknesses, was so 
much that was generous, and lovable. 

'* I did not suppose that you, of all the world, would turn 
against me, Miss Janet I" she sobbed now, coyering her de- 
feat with true feminine skill. 

. Of course Janet could not be indignant with an accusa- 
tion, which, after all, yielded so much, so she followed up her 
advantage by a judicious combination of sympathy, interest, 
add advice, until the lady's sobs grew intermittent, and she 
poured into Janet's ears the story of her wrongs. 

The affair, of course, had its rise in some small difference 
of opinion betwixt Mr. Humphreys and his wife. Indeed, 
none of their marital grievances had any source deeper than 
this one, but the storms they engendered were not on this 
account less vehement. Out of her own mouth did Eve- 
lyn Humphreys condemn herself with any impartial auditor. 

Guy had recently presented his wife with a Canadian pony, 
a small, brown, glossy creature, of whom its mistress was ex- 
travagantly fond, and never grew tired of belu^ in the ^e.dr 

• 25* 
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die. A strain of one of the fore-feet had produced a dight 
lameness in the beantifhl little qnadmped, and, to his mis- 
tress's demonstratiye regret, he had kept the stable for seyeral 
days. 

The coachman, whose Judgment had been somewhat over- 
ruled by Mrs. Humphreys' persuasiye remonstrances, had at 
last given his opinion that the animal was fit for service. 
Mr. Humphreys thought differently, and when the pony was 
led up to the gate, and his wife came down the steps in ex- 
uberant delight for a canter over the hills, he remonstrated 
with her in kindly, but serious fashion, on the imprudence of 
exposing the pony to any severe exercise. 

As was to be expected, the little lady was whoUj unrea- 
sonable. She scouted all her husband's fears; pronounced 
him a ''hopeless old grandam ;" and when he persisted in his 
opinions, she grew angry, he grew irritable. 

He called her a silly, unreasonable child; she called him 
names of far greater scope and significance. 

Gay Humphreys could be persistent, even obstinate, when 
he was driven too hardly, and the matter ended by his per- 
emptorily ordering the groom to take the pony back to the 
stable, at which the lady's impotent rage had culminiU^ed in 
the manner described. 

Janet was used to these little domestic tempests, but she 
had never known one so terrible as this with which Mrs. 
Humphreys had broken into the study that morning, and 
when its first violence had subsided, she was deeply grieved 
to find the lady so implacable. Evelyn still regarded her 
husband as the greater aggressor, and could not be induced 
to promise the slightest advance toward a reconciliation. 

At last a new thought struck Janet. '^Pnt on your 
riding-hat," she said, glancing at the small heap of velvet 
and plumes which had been tossed on the floor, "I will get 
my bonnet, and a walk will do us both good." 

Mrs. Humphreys would certainly have preferred to remain 
at home that morning, and nurse her own grievances ; but she 
felt that some concession was owed to Janet, for her gener- 
ous treatment of a personal affront, so with a tolerable grace 
she complied with her friend's proposition. She followed her 
in listless silence, through the grounds and out into the lane, 
where the barberry bushes on eithec side seemed to quiver 
all over with red sparks oi ^t^. 
It waa a beautiful autumn moTxim^. ^^q^A^^^sS^^^'^- 
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fames filled the. air with a rich intoxication. The earth laj 
smothered in rich, yellow sanshine. 

Evelyn Hnmphreys had a natnre which conld not long 
resist inflnences like these, and in a short time she was smil- 
ing and talking at Janet's side, with the memory of her dis- 
appointment growing fainter every moment. 

Bat the brightness fell suddenly away from her face and 
voice, for at the end of the lane which they were now draw- 
ing near, branched off a path that led directly to the spot 
where lay the sweetest joy, and the darkest grief of Evelyn 
Hnmphreys' life. 

She drew back as they reached the intersection of this 
path with the lane, and darted a quick look of intelligence, 
and pain into her companion's face. 

'^ Gome with me," said Janet softly ; and Mrs. Humphreys 
followed, not speaking a word, through the still, dark shadows 
of the cedars on either side, until they came out suddenly 
upon the sunny knoll of ground, on the sonthern slope of 
. which, in its small cradle of earth, rocked only by the winds, 
sung over by the birds, and soft falling showers, lay the child 
of Guy and Evelyn Humphreys. 

The grave was one glow of blossoms, and looked as though 
the earth had cast up a red and purple wave amid the grass, 
although little gray flames of frost had begun to creep 
through it. 

The sight of that small grave always stirred to its depths 
the young mother's soul. She threw herself down on the 
grass,— "Oh, my baby — my poor, little, dead baby!" she 
sobbed and moaned with the sharpness of the first hour of 
bereavement again upon her. 

" Say rather my baby in heaven," whispered Janet, her 
eyes glazed with tears. 

"But I want him here, Janet — right here in my arms, 
against my heart, where the little, soft, golden head used to 
lie 1" was sobbed back for answer. 

" I know the whole world would not have held for him a 
place so warm and soft as that, only lying there the little 
baby would have been grieved to know — " Janet stopped 
here. 

"Know what?" and Mrs. Humphreys lifted her tearful 
face. 

" What you said of its father this morning. Oh^ Mra, 
Hamphreya, I thought then it was weW X\v^\. \»\i^ XxXKXft Xi^ia^ 
was in heaven /" 
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Mrs. Hamphreys bowed down her head very low on the 
grave. The words had gone home. ** Oh, Janet, I have 
been very wicked T' Her sobs choked her here. 

Afterward what Janet said, sitting by that low grave, 
only those two women will ever know ; but when, an hour 
later, Evelyn Humphreys rose up, some new convictions had 
entered into, and taken possession of the deep places of her 
soul; and she had made some resolutions which have since 
developed her into a somewhat wiser, and better woman. 

As they both came out of the laoe, in thoughtful silence, 
they caught sight of Mr. Humphreys returning from the 
woods with his dog and his gun. 

With her usual swift impulsiveness, whether for good or 
for evil, Evelyn ran and shouted after her husband. Janet 
saw him halt and pause for her, and she knew that the young 
wife's first words would be those of penitence, and reconcilia- 
tion, and Quy Humphreys was not a man to let a woman, 
and that woman his wife, meet him more than half way in 
this. 

They were too much absorbed to observe her for awhile, 
and so she took another road home — a longer one, but it 
held a thousand pleasant little surprises of scenery, and the 
girl's heart sang within her now, for she believed she had 
spoken some right words that morning — she prayed God to 
give them perennial vitality and influence. 

She saw how, here and there among the low vines and 
creepers, the frosts had run, making tracks of gold and fire ; 
but to-day the noon heats were like summer. 

So she removed her bonnet and moved slowly on, a little 
fairer than usual, in her white dress and black silk apron, with 
the blue knot of ribbons at her throat. 

She reached the side gate at last, and found Mr. Hum- 
phreys waiting for her. 

''Ah, Janet, you are a good girl," he said, taking her hand 
and clasping it tight. ''Evelyn has told me aU, and the 
lesson was for me, as well as for her. " 

Janet felt that her time to speak had come now. " Then 
you will take it also, my dear sir? Remember the homa 
where you found her, and where she had been the pet and 
idol from her birth, and be, as is the duty of your manhood, 
generous and pitiful to her faults and weaknesses." 

''J have not always been t\i\a\ 1 own. It with sorrow and 
shame/' answered Guy Tlump\\Te^a. 
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At that moment the gardener approached them. " There 
is a gentleman at the house who has called to see you," he 
said to Mr. Humphreys. 

They went np to the house together; Janet with her sun- 
bonnet still in her hand. 

The gentleman stood in the front hall, with his back to- 
ward her, gazing out of the window. He turned as thej 
approached. Janet started and gazed. There stood 
Mr. Whitney, with his pleasant eyes smiling down upon 
her. 

He came forwaid at once, offering his hand. ** The grapes 
and I have kept our promise," he said. 

Janet sprang toward him, something of a child still, for 
all her twenty -five years of womanhood, and the pleased sur- 
prise of her face said what her lips did — " Oh, Mr. Whitney, 
I am glad to welcome you to Woodleaf !" 

Mr. Whitney's visit was limited to four days. There was 
little that transpired, in the early part of it at least, to write 
of; still, those days seemed to Janet Strong in some sense 
the richest, fragrantest of her life. To its latest hour her 
memory will go back, and wander under the arches of their 
hours, and linger among their little passages of pleasant 
events, that would have slipped out of anybody else's thought 
long ago, but never will out of hers — never. 

The smiles brightening the eyes of Bryant Whitney, some- 
what oftener than they did the lips beneath, though they 
were not wanting there, seemed to enter her like sunlight; 
there seemed through all her being some deep, silent rush 
of peace and joy. 

Everything, too, was propitious at this time. The house 
at Woodleaf was very quiet, for all the summer guests had 
disappeared. 

Then, the days — it seemed to Janet that just such ones had 
never smiled out of sky and earth before. 

It was in October, and the year was pouring out on these 
days all the rich life at her heart, and the earth, and air, and 
sky over all, rioted in color and beauty. The soft winds 
were heavy with all dry, luscious scents; the trees broke 
into one vast fire of crimson, and yellow, and tawny bloom ; 
flocks of pearly mists, spotted here and there with red, clung 
all over the hills; there were tints and glimmerings of color 
everywhere — in the golden-rod, that flamed its yellow torches 
bf the low-Btoae walla — in the baTbetrtea,tti«A.\\\^\&^^T\3si" 
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ion tapers, thick as stars, along the branches, and over all 
things, small and great, the ripened year dashed its bounty 
of color and beanty. And so, the small family in the grand 
honse at Woodleaf passed most of its time ont of doors, 
looking into the face of the year, lastrons and inspired, like 
a dying saint's, feeding the sonls of these people npon all the 
pomp, and luster that trailed before their eyes, and that so 
soon wonld have passed away forever. 

And for Janet, her emotions seemed to mn riot, like the-» 
year's colors. She was half-frightened at the spirit that had 
entered into her — a spirit of such childish activity and en- 
joyment that she almost dreaded every moment, whither it 
wonld carry her. It penetrated her face, even, and smoothed 
ont all the womanly curves and lines, and maide it seem like 
a little child's, with eyes running over with wistful gladness. 
She was no longer the grave, quiet, self-possessed little 
woman, that Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys mostly knew. She 
was chasing through the grass, and hiding in green hollows ; 
she was actually climbing the fences, and jumping among the 
rocks with Maude, while Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys watched 
her with a pleased surprise, or joined in with boyish and 
girlish abandon, for there was something infectious in this 
mirth of Janet's. 

It brought back to Bryant Whitney — ^the grave, wise, 
somewhat saddened man — the old relish and sparkle of his 
boyhood. It seemed to him that he could race and tumble 
about the fields, as he had done far ofif in her childhood with 
little Trot ; and he used to watch the small figure, with the 
white dress, and the little brown sun-hat, that had a pretty 
trick of falling on one side, with the sweet face, that now 
fairly sparkled underneath — watch it, and wonder. 

But Janet was not always gay. That face of hers wore 
oftenest the still gladness of the year, and after a bright little 
romp with Mrs. Humphreys and Maude, she would fall into 
a thoughtful silence, sitting down on some stone, or amid 
the grass, as the case might be, listening to the others^ and 
not speaking, unless called on, for an hour. 

Sometimes she would half rebuke herself for these high 
spirits, as she did one day, when Mrs. Humphreys turned 
suddenly upon her, after they had all been having a merry 
hour or two, gathering grapes, which the gentlemen had 
clambered up among the vlne^i to pluck, and thrown down 
on the grass, until it waa co'^w^^ o^^t Vcl ^ ^x«^^ ^wA. 
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Bat Janet's glee had an effervescent quality, which gave it 
the keener relish for others ; and now she sat under the trees 
among the others, demnre as a kitten that has had its play 
out, absently pnlling np the spires of grass, and listening to 
the talk, or her own thoughts. 

Mrs. Humphreys' abrupt question regarding the nature of 
Janet's thoughts had to wait a moment for an answer ; so 
did they all. 

« ''I was thinking," she said, " and the thought was a re- 
buke to me — ^that it was too late for my first childhood, too 
early for my second ; therefore I had no right to the part of 
either." 

"Yes you have, you dear, conscientious little thing," sub- 
joined Mrs. Humphreys, very positively, fanning herself with 
her husband's hat. "It's just like you for all the world, to 
have some scruples, even about your fun. I didn't know 
that you had so much in you. What would our Wealthy say 
to see this new phase of her dearest friend ?" 

"By-the-by, Whitney," Mr. Humphreys said, turning to 
his guest, "you seem to know everybody, or everybody does 
you ; did you ever come across a young lawyer who calls him- 
self Robert Crandall ?" 

"He is among my few intimate friends." 

"I'm glad to hear that," said the gentleman, while his 
wife leaned forward, with a little cry of interest, and 
Janet listened in a silence that went no deeper than her 
face. 

" Why are you glad of that, sir ?" asked the guest. 

" Because he is soon to take to wife Miss Wealthy Dana, 
our cousin, and something nearer than that." 

" Is it possible ? I shall take no ordinary interest in Rob- 
ert Crandall's wife. Tell me something of her." 
^"Ask Miss Janet," interposed Mrs. Humphreys. 

"That is it 1" turning with a smile, on the young girl, who 
was still pulling the blades of grass. " She is your best friend ; 
you shall speak her praises. Miss Janet." 

" You have left me nothing to say, for you have compre- 
hended all in that sentence — my best friend." 

The gentlemen thought so, evidently. Mrs. Humphreys 
believed, however, that the words admitted exposition and 
enlargement, for she took up the subject, and devoted the 
next half hour to a description of Wealthy Dana, which em- 
braced her phjBical, mental, and moisA \Ti^V\^\v'^\\.l/\\!L'C^^ 
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pictnresqne, and laadatory fashion, for which Mrs. Hnm- 
phreys was emiDently fitted. 

Certainly if the lady's consin had been present, she mnsi 
ha?e baried her face in her hands for distressfnl shame at 
praise she wonld have thought so ntterly andeserred, for at 
the bottom of Wealthy Dana's nature was a genuine hnmility, 
which grew upon her as her years did — as it does on all of 
UB, who have a true id^al, and seek after it. 

And when the lady had fi^iished, she began with all a wo> 
man's eagerness to question Mr. Whitney respecting Robert 
Grandall. 

The gentleman's opinion of his friend was given in a few 
short, terse sentences, in striking contrast with Mrs. Hum- 
phreys' ornate, prodigal ones. 

'^ Robert Grandall has been my attorney for several years. 
Indeed, it was some legal business which first brought us in 
contact. I have absolute confidence in his honor, and integ- 
rity. He has a fine intellect, and is a brave, generous, and 
noble-hearted fellow. 

''He has altered — grown much since first I knew him, in 
all that makes true manhood. I believe any woman may 
fearlessly commit the happiness of her life into his hands." 

Janet had leaned forward, with flushes in her cheeks, lis- 
tening to all th|s. It explained something, the mystery of 
which she bad not solved until now. In all that Wealthy 
had told her of Robert Grandall, she had been conscious of 
some new element in the man, which she had never recog- 
nized in the youth. Kindly, generous, attractive, he had 
always been; but something higher than all these, some- 
thing strong, steadfast, Ghristian-like, of which Wealthy 
spoke, was not in the old Robert Grandall of her acquaint- 
ance. 

She understood what that meant now, and that it was 
owing to the influence, under God, of this strong, true friend 
— this wise, tender, helpful Ghristian man, that Robert Gran- 
dall's character had changed, ripened — ^that his views and 
purposes in life, all occupied a dififerent and higher plane. 
All of this was in her thoughts when Mr. Whitney, suddenly 
turning, met her eyes. 

He had surprised her on several occasions by the acnteness 
with which he penetrated her thoughts, and this time, bis 
question came so near the truth, as to startle her Out of all 
8elf-po8ae8Bion : 
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''Miss Strong, did yoa ever see this Robert Crandall ?" 

The flashes in her cheeks were flame. She caught her 
breath, and managed to stammer out, half coherently : ''I am 
expecting — ^Wealthy has promised I shall see him before a 
great while." 

Her embarrassment was apparent to all. Mrs. Humphreys 
looked surprised a moment, and then her face cleared up, 
and with a little tripping laugh, she aaid: '*Now, yon 
needn't blush over the fact that you are to be Wealthy 's 
bridesmaid. She told me this the morning that she left, 
and I agreed with her, that the place of honor belonged 
of right to you, to whom she owes all the happiness of her 
life." 

Mrs. Humphreys could never keep secrets. They had a 
fatal tendency to slip out in mysterious, half-clipped little 
sentences. This one certainly did not escape Mr. Whitney, 
and he had a way of putting this «nd that together, and 
getting maryelously near the truth. 

And by some subtle association of ideas, all that Mark 
Hitter had told him of some wealthy, beautiful, and accom- 
plished lady, whom Ralph Brainerd had well-nigh persuaded 
into a surreptitious marriage, now recurred to him, and that 
Janet had saved her friend from this union with the blackest 
of villains ; Mr. Whitney was persuaded that this lady was 
Wealthy Dana. 

His glance, as its light turned full on Janet, had some- 
thing in it which she could not fathom. He had struck a 
vein of the truth, but that was not sufficient to account to 
himself for Janet's embarrassment at the name of Robert 
Crandall, and there was something lying behind this which 
Bryant Whitney felt that he could not probe. 

The noon heats were over now, for even in October, these 
were almost oppressive. The golden light burnished the 
leaves of the great plum-tree, under which they all sat, ** like 
a company of gipsies," as Mrs. Humphreys affirmed; only, 
'Hhey all wanted the picturesque costumes and attitudes;" 
and now the lady took a sudden fancy for a stroll ^through 
some quiet wood-paths, and out to the turnpike, which 
strung along its gray thread some beautiful passages of 
scenery. 

Some time during this afternoon it happened that Mr. 
Whitney and Janet lost themselves in one of these little vag- 
rant foot-patba among the woods. T\k\& ^«a >iXi^ %x?iX> >^ixs^^ 

26 
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ibey had been left alone together, and it ■ only happened now 
becanae that the others were busy searching for sprays and 
sparks of colors, in lichens and mosses for Mrs. Hamphreys' 
aquarinm, which jnst now happened to be one of her fancies. 
They walked on together throngh the shadows, into which 
poured, wherever it found an aqueduct amid the trees, the 
mellow October light; they walked on, amid the still wood- 
balms afloat in the air, and the silence betwixt them grew 
to the space of five minutes. The gentleman broke it at last 
"What is it?" he said. 

Janet looked up with startled eyes. They met his, full of 
kindly curiosity, a little amused, withal. 

"You have something to say to me ?" he added. 

"Yes; but how did you suspect that?" 

"I fancied so, and — perhaps grew a little impatient, wait- 
ing for the words." 

"I was trying to thank you for that gift you sent me by 
Mark Ritter. I have also tried several times with my pen ; 
but the words I would speak always failed me; and I 
waited for yon to come ; and I cannot find them any better 
now." 

" Do not search for them any longer, my dear young lady. 
I think your silence would at times be more eloquent — there- 
fore, more acceptable to me than words." 

There was no room for more at any events, as that moment 
the rest of the party emerged from among the trees, flushed 
with a little search for its lost members, while Mrs. Hum- 
phreys went into raptures over the treasures which she had 
collected in the woods, and her husband looked at a little 
distance like a moving cloud of fire, so completely enveloped 
was he in flame of maple branches, in flickering lights of 
scarlet berries, in plumes of nodding ferns, and gray and 
purple grasses, while mottled vines and creepers threw out 
their glittering tongues and wove their tawny lengths all 
around him. . « 

" Whew !" laughed Mr. Whitney, "you look like the High- 
Priest of October, dressed for sacrificial rites ;" and he has- 
tened to relieve him of a share of his burden. 

" It's all my wife's doings," answered the gentleman, gladW 

yielding a part of his flaming robe to his companioi . 

" These women will always beguile us into making fools of 

onrseives." 

*^Ab, Gay 1 you won't sttiy ^iXi«A. \swxX. '«\\i\.«tV'* ^si^^^^t^ 
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his wife, appropriating the wholesale slander on her 8ez» 
"when yon see what a perpetna} summer I shall make of 
the honse. I shall varnish these leaves, and wreathe the 
pictnre-frames, and dress the mantels, — ^in short, I'll have 
summer and bloom on the walls, no matter what is outside, 
of storm and snow." 

So, laden with their forest trophies, they walked home, as 
the day drooped toward night, and the sunset swung open 
its gates of garnet, into a field of gold beyond. And just 
as they reached another gate, more substantial, being hewn 
of stone, Mrs. Humphreys drew up close to her guest, and 
said, in a half-coaxing undertone : 

'*I can't help thinking, Mr. Whitney — and you must for- 
give me for saying it — ^that I wish you were carrying home 
these boughs for some lady to weave in color and bloom on 
your own walls, too." 

He smiled down on her — ^that grave smile, that was yet 
like a woman's for sweetness: ''Thank you, my dear friend !" 
he said. 

But something in his heart answered — "I wish I had!" 

Mrs. Humphreys had no thought of Janet while she spoke. 
If Bryant Whitney had, he kept his own counsel. 



.r 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ma& HuMPHRSTS desired to give herself with att^r aban- 
don to the luznry of these days, and would have preferred 
that all work and all stady should wait on them ; bat Janet^ 
thoagh it cost her a straggle, judged wiser. 

She woald not intermit all 6f Maude's lessons, or her 
own, and though she might lose some precious pictures, and 
phases of these days, she brought a keener relish into what 
remained, and entered deeper into their spirit 

So there were morning hours in which she taught and 
studied with her little pupil, spite of all Mrs. Humphreys' 
protestations, while the rest had rides and sails; for Mr. 
Whitney had allowed his visit so narrow a margin that it was 
necessary to make the most of the time. 

Janet was astonished to find each day that she knew him 
better than before, although there was no great freedom of 
conversation betwixt them. That he was anything more 
than her friend, in some finer sense than the term ordinarily 
recognizes, and made this by some mutual sympathies, and 
sorrows, never crossed her thoughts. And it never entered 
the minds of either Mr. or Mrs. Humphreys, who were gen- 
erally keen enough in all such matters. Nevertheless, Janet 
would have been quite amazed had she known that she was 
several times the subject of long conversations, during the 
mornings, when the others were abroad, and she remained 
quietly at home. 

Mrs. Humphreys was always ready to talk about anything, 
and there were several attractive themes for enlargement in 
Janet herself, and in their first acquaintance. Mr. Whitney 
listened with the same apparent interest that he did to 
all his lady hostess's entertainment, and she had no suspi- 
cion that this theme quite absorbed in his own mind all the 
others. 

Bryant Whitney came to know Janet a little better, through 
Mrs, Humphreys; and yet, lio'w.txixwih better, after all, did 
be comprehend the real esaeiic^ ol \}c!X^ ^\t\^ \i"5w\xv.\<^^Sic^'8s.\!L 
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the friend ander whose roof she had dwelt for so many 
• years I 

** There is something a little quaint and mysterious about 
her to this day," said Mrs. Humphreys, concluding some 
remarks on her governess. ''I've always fancied she 
was a genius, although I don't know precisely in what di- 
rection." 

That Janet Strong had no such appreciation of herself, 
was clearly proved by a little incident which occurred that 
very evening. Mr. Whitney had stepped to the drawing- 
room table, in search of some book or pamphlet On one 
comer lay a square of thick paper, which be inadvertently 
brushed to the floor. He picked it up, and lo I the other 
side held a sketch, executed with a fine and dainty touch. 

It was simply an old stone, half smothered in gray moss, 
with a tuft of brown bearded grass nodding on one side. 
Over the other, bare, and rough, and broken, was twined 
some wood-creeper — ^the fine-veined leaves, tawny and crim- 
son, the twisted stem, and the red glitter of the bunches of 
berries, where a small robin had alighted, with a dash of hot 
crimson at its throat, was life to its finest detail. You may 
see its like by any country roadside, or in any fringe of woods 
to-day. 

Mr. Whitney carried it to the window, and scrutinized 
it in the waning light. While he stood there, Janet sud- 
denly entered the room. He turned and held it playfully 
before her. 

"This is your work," he said. 

Her swift deprecatory gesture acknowledged it. 

" I thought I took it with me up stairs," with a glance, half 
regretful, half apologetic, at the square of pasteboard. 

** I find taste, skill, and loving observation here, Miss Janet. 
You must have a gift in this direction 1" 

"You think so ?" It was evident that the praise, which in 
this case must be sincere, surprised and pleased her. But the 
nest moment she shook her head. "No," she said, somewhat 
mournfully, " I have no gift in any direction. I used to fancy, 
sometimes, that I felt in me the thrill of grand possibili- 
ties, that my nature too, would have its day of inflorescence. 
But all that is past now. I have grown humble, seeing that 
I never shall incarnate in any faint, imperfect form my ideals. 
Even that poor little picture fell so utterly below the arche- 
tfpe in my thoughts, that I wo\i\d ^o\. OckftQ^^ X^X^Xs^.^^^-^^ 

2^* 
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It is evident that nature nerer made a geninsof me/' blush- 
ing to find that she had talked so long of herself. 

What Janet said of herself was probably true. She had 
no immortal gift of song, or pen, or pallet within her. She 
was thoroughly a woman, and you will not understand that 
I mean these gifts make one less so, only Janet Strong was 
a type of a certain kind — would God, they were more ! — a 
rarely intelligent, serene, well-balanced woman. 

Nature had certainly, in her case, done much ; but few 
women owe to their own unaided efforts, what Janet Strong 
did to hers. And looking at her, Bryant Whitney thought 
that sweet, fine, womanly spirit of hers, with its deep en- 
thusiasms, its responsiye appreciations to all beauty and 
loveliness, whether of nature, or art, or religion, was just the 
one for a man to take unto his home, into his life, to gladden 
and enrich it, hour by hour, day by day, not only with the 
sweet grace of its presence, but the power and beauty of its 
woman's tenderness. 

And as he looked at Janet there came across him a thought 
that here stood the woman who might be the complement of 
himself, the one little woman, whom of all the world he felt 
that he should love to take and hold forever in his own home, 
there "to love and cherish her." But he only answered to 
all that she said with : 

" It is probably best as it is ; " and she pondered these words, 
wondering whether they meant little or mach. 

After awhHe he said to her : 

" I want this for my own. Will you give it to me ?" holding 
the little painting before her. 

"Oh, it is not worth your taking, Mr. Whitney," she said, 
but her face showed her gratification. 

"You will allow me to differ from you there," he answered 
simply, and kept it. 

The last day of Mr. Whitney's visit to Woodleaf came 
much sooner than anybody desired ; but business imperatively 
summoned him off. This last day was like the others, with, 
if possible, more prodigality of color, more glory of sun- 
light, more warmth and radiance everywhere. It seemed 
as though the year had held back all her richest jewels to 
string them along the thread of this week in October. 

They had projected a ride down among the rocks, and 
Along the beach for this attexnoon, ^' V^^'^\\i^\.Vi<^ b^&t of the 
wine for the last of the feasl," u.^^ 1A.T. Wxxvir^Vwj'^ x^^Sxv^ 
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guest Bat daring the morning, a telegram from some friends 
of Mrs. Hamphreys, who were to stop for an hoar at a depot 
foar miles from Woodleaf, made it necessary to relinqnish 
the pet project of the afternoon. 

It wonld not do to disappoint the old friends whom she 
had not met for years ; bat as Mrs. Hamphreys was discass- 
ing the matter with her husband, Mr. Whitney came to her 
relief. He woald carry Miss Strong over to the beach, and 
the rest of the party would join them there on their retarn, 
which wonld admit time for a ramble among the rocks, and 
a view of the tide coming in at sanset, which was to be the 
crowning glory, of the scene. Mrs. Hamphreys seized this 
proposition eagerly, and so it happened that Janet and Mr. 
Whitney rode down to the beach alone, and nobody thoaght 
anything abont it. 

Their road took them for several miles over the old tarn- 
pike, which stretched its fold of gray sand along the banks 
of the river, and coiled itself np among the hills, and made 
a gash right throngh the green heart of the meadows. The 
earth, the very air seemed steeped in the dry, warm sunshine. 
Sweet scents urged themselves along every breath of wind, 
and then there were masses of gorgeous color on every side ; 
the year was pouring out all her hidden wealth on this her 
last high festival I 

At last they turned among the pines, and here there 
was a change. The warm, moist breath of the sea dashed 
in their faces, into which penetrated the spicy flavor of the 
pines. 

I think that half a dozen sentences would cover all our 
travelers said during this ride ; but the silence meant more 
than words in their case. At last they came out from the 
pines on the open rocks. The carriage road ended here, and 
they alighted. At this point was a picture to feed one's eyes, 
and feast one's memory for a lifetime. 

The beach lay at their feet like a vast serpent, drying its 
wet, and glittering scales in the sun ; and slowly up it, step 
by step, came the long, slow swell of the returning tide, the 
dark-green line creeping each time a little farther up the 
curve of the beach. Beyond the water stretched a wall of 
dazzling pearl, until the sky met it. Here and there some 
schooner made a cloud of silver fleece in the distance ; and 
the long green swell at their feet kuil \\,»ei\i \\i ^'WiftssiNss^.^ ^ 
white tassel of foam, torn into eihTeda ow \\i<^ «a»\A^. 
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Thej found a seat at last among the dry roeks, jnst inside 
the shadow of the pines, in a hollow of the granite, orer 
which a trampet vine had flung a crimson mesh of leayes, that 
the wind, whenever it passed that way, caught and shook out 
into viyid flame. 

They sat down here for the space of an hour, it may be, 
and beneath them the tide came in with its song of triamph 
to the shore ; and beholding the pomp and majesty with ,; 
which it rode up, as a monarch to his throne, this man and 
woman found, for awhile, small place for words. 

But these had their time too; with a long, indrawn 
breath Janet brought her gaze in from the se'-ptS^e winds 
had stung lip and cheek into a bloom singula iign to 

them. **•'**• 

''On days like this," she said, "when the world is in such 
an ecstasy and inspiration of beauty, it seems that I never 
want to leave it. Simple living is joy enough.'' 

" It is a beautiful world," answered Bryant Whitflay, " to 
eyes that bring with it the power of seeing. Even its Cfreator 
said over it, in that first fair morning of its birth, tHkt it was 
'good.'" 

" But that was before man walked upon it, and He repented 
making him," said Janet, with something between a smile and 
a sigh. 

''That is true; and we looking on the world now, can 
never behold it, and itit think of him who dwells here, and 
what shame and glory are. alike in that thought I" 

And after pausing silently a moment before much that 
these words suggested, Janet continued : 

*' I dread to think where these days stand, and how soon 
they must go down, with all their joy and beauty, into the 
chill and darkness beyond." 

Bryant Whitney looked at the sweet face with his grave 
smile. 

"I have had jnst such thoughts in autumns before, bat I 
always consoled myself with remembering that the spring, 
with its glory of resurrection, lay beyond ; but somehow that 
thought is not sufficient for me this year." 

"Neither is it to me,*? answered Janet, with a flicker of 
trumpet leaves in her fingers. "The winter looks so cold 
and dreary, that I want to hold these days back, each one of 
which I expect will be l\ie \aa\..^^ 
^ '' You have interpreted m^ otiv ^'^^ Av\.,^\^^^^^v ^^^ 
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the first time in my life it seems to me that my home will be 
cheerless and silent to me next winter, lacking some warmth 
and light which I cannot bring it'' 

And as Bryant Whitney said this, a thought struck Janet, 
that The Orchard needed one thing — some woman of fine, 
noble, tender nature, to bring into it the gladness of her 
presence, the joy of her love. That was the light and warmth 
which would make summer there, of the winter that was com- 
ing. And how blessed such a woman would be, in the shelter 
of a home and heart like that of the noble, great-souled man 
who sat by her side I 

Janet 1)V not of course speak her thought, but it gave a 
certai tender softness to the fair face that sat there, 

half drov^p^d forward beneath the gaze of Bryant Whitney. 
In a moment he spoke again : 

''Miss Janet, I have a secret to tell yon — one which has 
never crossed my lips. Will you hear it ?" 

" Ob, yes, very gladly," a little surprised. 

" Within the last year, circumstances have brought me, at 
interval ', and for a few brief seasons, into the society of a 
woman, whom I hold in my thought as I never have any 
other. She is young as yourself, and I believe does not en- 
tertain the remotest suspicion that I hold her in any closer 
feeling than that of a friendship, rendered somewhat pecu- 
liar by mutual experiences. There has, indeed, been nothing 
in my bearing toward her to ind.' ate this — at least to a 
woman of her nature, however one who knew me more inti- 
mately might interpret it. 

''I will not describe this woman to you. I have grown in 
her absence, rather than in her presence, to know all that she 
is, to feel all that she might be to me, taken into my home, 
gathered into my heart, the one little woman who would be 
the complement of myself, to whom I could bring all the 
dreams of my boyhood, all the riper tenderness, and rever- 
ence of my manhood. 

"But for me, I could never court a woman with sweet* 
phrases ahd pretty flatteries, as most of my sex do. I am 
simply a grave, plain, outspoken man, and yet I have grown 
of late to wish that this woman could know what I have told 
you, and wondering if you, of all the worlds -could help me 
in this thing ?" 

Janet was certainly taken by surprise. If It hed h^^w ^.^^^ 
other m&D, she would at first ha\e \i«i4.\i«t\\\J(Xft \^^NAQr^^\. 
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the whole matter, bat Bryant Whitoej always gave force and 
dignity to whatever he said ; so, after a moment's reflection, 
she answered gravely as he: 

"I am not certain that my counsel is wisest, bat it seems 
to me, Mr. Whitney, that if she is the sort of woman I believe 
she must be, that yonr best plan is to say to her, frankly, just 
what yoQ have to me." 

" That is yonr advice, my little friend ?" 

"Yes; for what it is worth." 

"Then here and now I will take it." He leaned down 
over her, and his heart throbbed into his words: "The wo- 
man of whom I have spoken — sits — by my sideP^ *- *^ 

Had all the waves of the sea fled away ^5>re her scared 
sight — had volleys of thunder rattled doi(. from the bine' 
sky over her head, Janet Strong could hardly have been more 
utterly overwhelmed. The absolute surprise was so great as 
to be a keen pain for mind and body. All color forsook her 
face, and she sat staring in white, pitiful bewilderment at 
Bryant Whitney. The man, too, was greatly shocked at the 
way she received his words. 

" Janet, Janet, do not answer me with a face like that," 
he implored. 

She put up her hands, in kind of terror and deprecation, 
and waved him back, while half coherently, and with a sort 
of dry sob her words burst out : 

<< No — ^no, it cannot be. I must be dreaming. There is 
no such great good in store for me. It would be more than 
I could bear. I should die of very joy I I, who have gone 
all through my life alone, with no arm to shelter, no heart 
to love me ; I, who all my life long have been grieving for a 
home like other girls, like other women. Oh, poor heart, 
that has ached so long for somebody to care for it — somebody 
to lean on when tired and afraid, wake up out of this wild, 
foolish dream I" 

"My darling 1 my darling I" said Bryant Whitney, that 
* strong heart of his shaken to its center, with pain and ten- 
derness, "it is no dream. It is the truth, as before God. 
Gome — unto my home, into my heart. You shall never be 
alone again, my child." 

And she felt his sheltering arms close about her, — felt- his ^^ 
kisses on her cheeks. And at last he succeeded in md 
ber believe him ; but in a vnVd eXoxm q^ ^^^^svatA.^ ^oBii itie ^ 
tratb entered her soal. It a^^m^ \« ^w«^N35»»\.^SicA^vi\ V 
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and loneliness, all the long misery of her life, were being wept 
away with those tears. 

"To think," she sobbed, "that God had all this good 
in store for me, and has at last brought me here into such 
love, and blessing, and happiness I" Her tears choked her 
then. 

And in that hour Bryant Whitney entered, as he had 
' never done before, into the heart and nature of woman; and 
ever after he held both in new reverence and tenderness. 
And when at last he said, with a humility that was touching, 
" I was afraid, little Janet, that you could never love me," she 
drew close up to him, and leaned her wet cheek on his hand, 
and said, with a sr^'^e that will light Bryant Whitney through 
alljbhe years of hi ^ife : 

"I have been struggling for months not to 1" 

She was calmed at last She could sit there on the rocks, 
and could have sat so forever, with the laugh of the tide 
slipping up between, as Bryant Whitney talked to her of the 
home that should be in a little while ; and she listened as in 
some marvelous dream, while he drew pictures of her gliding 
in and out of the rooms, and up the wide staircases, and her 
sweet face shining at the head of his table, or sitting at his 
feet in the long winter evenings, with her little soft hand in 
his, while he read to her and the storms rattled outside. And*"* 
once while she listened — it was so characteristic of her — she 
drew close to him and said : 

" But it must not be altogether for ourselves, Bryant The 
disappointed, the lonely, the down-trodden, the weary, among 
men and women, must come sometimes over our threshold, 
and find there for a little while the comfort and peace and 
dear delight of a home, and go out again better and stronger, 
blessing God and us for the rest" 

His smile deepened on her with approval beyond any 
words; but he did not tell her then, what she afterward 
came to know, how many had gone out ifom the shelter of 
that roof having found rest, healing, salvation, for body and 
soul. 

And in her turn, Janet had a secret to tell Bryaftt Whitney, 

which for the moment drove the blood on his heart. She had 

been silent a few moments, watching a flock of sea-gulls that 

ma glittering white curve near the shore and then darted 

nt to »ea, while Bryant Whitney was conteivt to \^^ N^xa^ 

weet, joyoaa f&ce of hers — ^his face uo'w. ^xj^dAwc^l ^^ 
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brought her g&ze ia firom the waters to his, with some 
startled thought in it 

" What is it ?" he asked. 

She mused a moment. "Ton remember the little girl 
whom Robert Crandall knew when he was at college, and 
whom — " Her words did not get outside of that. 

** How did jou know anything about that, Janet ?*? 

She hid her face on his shoulder. 

"/ was that little girl, Bryant?^ 

He lifted her face up in a swift amazement ; his own was 
white. 

'' Child, child, you do not mean what you say ?" 

She was crying now. For a moment a flash of fierce wrath 
swelled the soul of Bryant Whitney toward Robert Crandall 
The wrong which he would have done to that sweet, guileless 
child, never came home to him as it did now. But he re- 
membered his friend's sore repentance ; and Bryant Whit- 
ney remembered too that as he had assured Robert Cran- 
dall of the greater forgiveness, he must not withhold the 
lesser. 

But as Janet sat there on the rooks beside him in her sweet 
and noble womanhood, and he thought of all the snares which 
had beset her innocent girlhood, and how she had carried it 
stainless among all the pitfalls of her youth, his manhood did 
her new homage, and his soul took a new covenant on itself 
— although that was not needed — to guard her in all the years 
to come &om every breath and wind of care or grief, as Qod 
should give him strength to do. 

At last the sunset bloomed in the west, banks of carbuncle 
and garnet streaked with gold, while far up the beach, 
laughed and exulted the flood-tide. A shout from the rocks 
on their right floated up to them. They answered it, and in 
a few moments Mr. and ^x^, Humphreys scrambled up the 
rocks, having lost their way in the last place, and in the first 
been detained for nearly two hours at the depot by some acci- 
dent on the train. 

" What did you think had become of us ?" cried Mrs. Hum- 
phreys. 

The truth was, neither had once thought of their absence I 
And something in the faces of both Mr. Whitney and Janet 
set Mr, and Mrs. Humphreys, and even Maude, to wonder- 
ing*. 
Before they reached \iom^,lslLT.^\km^\«^^^\^^^^»».^^^ 

at a tree : 
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" The wind has changed. There is a chill in the air. Oar 
pleasant days are gone." 

Bryant Whitney's glance met Janet's. They conld hear 
this now without one pang of regret. The winter no longer 
wore any gloom or chill to them, — its face beamed ont of 
the fhtnre warmer and brighter than any summer of their 
lives. 

That same evening Mr. Whitney told Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
phreys what had transpired that afternoon among the rocks 
by the shore. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Wealthy Dana had, as she said, "a virtue or a weakness 
for surprises/' Janet's letter had apprised her friend of aU 
that Bryant Whitney's visit had brought to her, and this was 
reason enough, apart from others of perhaps a more strictly 
personal nature, to give that independent young lady an in- 
' tense curiosity to meet him. 

One evening j*ust after dinner, after his return from Wood- 
leaf, Bryant Whitney sat alone in his study, watching the red 
sheafs of flame as they burst out among the birch logs, for 
the man had a quaint liking, among other little odd fancies 
of his, for a wood fire in the autumn. And as he sat there 
a young lady was announced, a stranger, who desired to have 
a private intervidV with him. 

''Just invite her to walk in here," answered the gentleman 
to his domestic, fancying that this must be some new appeal 
for charity of some sort, as the ear and the heart of the pro- 
prietor of "The Orchard" were ever open. 

He was standing with his back to the fire when the young 
lady entered and threw aside her veil, disclosing the fine oval 
features, and the luminous brown eyes which fairly probed his 
face with their first glance. 

The lady was evidently in considerable excitement. In- 
deed, she was as near losing her self-possession as one so 
well-bred would be likely to do. 

" This is Mr. Whitney ?" pausing a little in front of him, 
with a widening tinge in her cheeks. 

** Yes ; but you have me at advantage, ma'am/' and he 
offered her a chair. 

The lady acknowledged the courtesy, witlu)ut accepting it, 
by a little wave of the hand. 

"Before I disclose myself," she said, with that smile of 

hers which many men and women had said it was worth going 

far to see, "I must make ^wtq tli^t y<)^ ^^ JQst the sort of 

man I take you to be — tti^ ta«Ai ^\kft V^ ^i\i^^\%\:^s^^ ^K^ii 

(306) 
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excase me for this terrible breach of all conventional forms 
in coming here thns to see yon without so much as a letter 
of introduction." 

'' So far, at least, you may make certain of me," answered 
Bryant Whitney, with a pleasant twinkle in those gray eyes 
of his. 

She did not wait any longer. She put her little, soft, un- 
gloved hand in his, in a way that was very attractive. 

** That is enough I A month ago I was Janet Strong's 
dearest friend, and now I am — Wealthy Dana 1" 

His face was welcome enough then without his words, as 
he placed his left hand over the little one that lay in his right, 
although these latter were not wanting. 

So they sat down together in the library before the fire 
that colored all the room with its rich maroon glow, and 
they talked to each other — this man and woman who had 
never seen each other before — as they could not to the friends 
whom they had known all their lives. 

The talk concentrated soon on one topic of vital interest. 
Wealthy, of course, had it mostly to herself at first, but the 
way in which Bryant Whitney listened was more than most 
people's speech. Wealthy held nothing back. It was a 
sweet delight for the generous, grateful girl to tell this man 
all that her friend had done and suffered for her sake in the 
great crisis of her life. What a picture she drew of it all 
— ^the long, lonely ride through the midnight and the blind- 
ing storm, and the little, darkly-wrapped figure coming up 
through the snows in the twilight at Dayton, and how she 
had gone down and braved Ralph Brainerd to his face, when 
his betrothed had almost driven her from the house in her 
wild indignation and anguish 1 

And Bryant Whitney listened to all this with what feel- 
ings my reader can fancy ; and Wealthy, with all her natural 
reticence, did not mind, not even when she broke down in 
the midst of her story and sobbed like a child. 

" Oh, Mr. Whitney, you do not know half how good, how 
noble she has proved herself in more than one crisis of her . 
life 1" said Wealthy, remembering Janet and Robert Cran- 
dall, and thinking that she only of all the world knew that. 

** Yes, I know, I know, my poor, little darling I" said 
Bryant Whitney, in a voice low from rapt tenderness, and 
speaking half to himself. 

Wealthy looked up in a kind oi VM ^\%\si*di^. ^o^i^V^N* 
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be tbat Janet had told Bryant Whitnej all which thej onlj 
of the whole world knew f 

" Yes," he said, reaching over and taking her band, " I 
know all that too, my dear yonng lady." 

A pang of shame bowed for the moment the prond bead 
of Wealthy Dana. Was not the honor of Robert Crandall 
dearer to her than life ? 

'' He has repented of all that in his heart," she murmared, 
hnmbly. 

"I knew that long before yon conld, and we have all for- 
given him, absolutely and forever," answered Bryant Whit- 
ney. 

It was midnight before his gnest left The Orchard, and 
before she did she said, looking np to him with her beaatifal 
eyes aflame through tears : 

'' I am satisfied. There is no other man in the world bat 
yourself to whom I could give her." 

Afterward these two met frequently, for at this time, sorely 
against his will, Robert Crandall was absent from the city on 
imperative business. 

It was all settled that the marriage should transpire early 
in November, and Bryant Whitney, having waited long and 
late for the lady of his love, was determined on installing 
her mistress of his home with the opening of the new year. 

''Everything was ready and waiting for her at The Or- 
chard," he said, ''even to Mrs. Powell;" and the quiet, 
little wedding, best suited to the tastes of both, whkh was 
to transpire at Woodleaf, needed no elaborate preparation 
or parade of ceremony. 

Mr. Whitney and Wealthy gave Janet no peace, until at 
last she yielded to their solicitations and came down to the 
city, early in December, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Hum- 
phreys, who having overcome their first reluctance at the 
thought of parting with Janet, rejoiced unselfishly in her 
good fortune. 

Then there was another imperative reason for the visit. 
Simple as Janet's bridal wardrobe would be, it required 
some preparation, and Wealthy's and Mrs. Humpbreys' 
taste was indispensable on this occasion. 

Two days after Janet's arrival at Mr. Winchester's, Rob- 
ert Crandall made his unexpected advent at the house, fairly 
orerwielming his beltotti^d, 'w\io\i%ftLTkn^Vft.\3cAl<Mjat anti- 
cipated bis visit. 
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Laokily Janet was oat riding with Mr. Whitney that after- 
noon, so the denoaement did not transpire at that time, bat 
it coald not now be delayed long, and was liable to occar at 
any moment. Wealthy Dana resolved to take the matter 
into her own hands. Making her escape from the parlor 
after a two hours' interview with her betrothed, she paced 
up and down the floor, for the space of fifteen minutes, and 
daring that time she projected the first meeting of her lover 
and her friend, and afterward arranged all the programme, 
and executed the details with a skill and tact which did her 
great credit. 

Robert Crandall had of coarse no intimation of all that 
had transpired in his absence ; and great was his surprise 
when Wealthy, on his return, informed him that she had met 
his friend, Bryant Whitney, ''that he had recently called at 
Mr. Winchester's to see a young lady, a friend of the family, 
who was visiting it at that time." 

There was nothing very surprising in this. The yonng 
lawyer did not, to Wealthy's great relief, so much as inquire 
the name of the lady, but he was somewhat disappointed in 
finding that she had anticipated him in presenting his be- 
trothed to Mr. Whitney, and very solicitous to know the im- 
pression which the friend he honored and loved above all 
other men, had made on her. Wealthy satisfied him on 
this point, and when she learned that Robert Crandall would 
not be able to see her again nntil the following evening, she 
remarked, with studied indifference, that she ** believed Mr. 
Whitney had made an appointment to call at the same time." 

And here the gentleman unconsciously assisted the lady in 
carrying out her programme, by informing her that he should 
see his friend during the following day, and they would 
probably accompany each other to Mr. Winchester's in the 
evening. 

As Wealthy saw her lover depart, she felicitated herself 
on the fact that the family was absent, and nobody would 
suspect his presence at the house that day. 

The first thing was to secure an interview with Bryant 
Whitney. At considerable pains Wealthy managed to dp 
this, at the gentleman's office, early the following morning, 
and laid her romantic little programme before him. 

He at first somewhat demurred, fearing the effect of so 
startling a denouement on Janet; but Wealthy had the 
''sweet, persuasive eloquence" oi a N?omwi, wA ^\^^ ^^ 

21* 
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begailed this man, half against his better jadg^ent^ into 
active oo-operation ia the plan, and the last details were 
arranged before Wealthy left the office, in a state of high 
gratification, at the success of her negotiations. 

It required the exercise of all her self-command for that 
day, to appear just her usnal self, bat, greatly to Wealthy's 
relief, the evening came at last without any suspicion cm 
Janet's part. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winchester had, with their son and daughter, 
an engagement at the opera. Wealthy managed to have an 
excuse for remaining at home that evening. The party had, 
however, hardly left the house, when the gentlemen pre- 
sented themselves. 

Wealthy contrived to waylay the servant, who was going 
up to Janet's room to announce the guests, and take the 
message herself: 

''I learn, Natalie, that a gentleman accompanies Mr. 
Whitney whom I met this summer among the mountains. 
It appears that your friend knew him also, and they have 
called together. How prettily you are looking this even- 
ing, my dear I" 

*' I am glad of it," answered Janet, as she would not per- 
haps have done to one who understood her less than her 
friend, and the chief motive that made her gladness. 

■ The first part of Wealthy's speech, delivered in tones of 
swift indifference, prevented her giving it a second thought, 
as she followed her friend down the winding stairs, absorbed 
in matters of a more personal nature. 

She came into the parlor in her dress of some fine dark 
wool, while a crimson knot made a flash of color at her 
throat. She did not wear a single ornament, and the rich 
brown hair was combed away from her forehead in just the 
way that she had worn it when a child ; and Janet Strong 
had one of those faces that keep its youth long. 

Ten years had rolled over it since that night when it first 
stood at Mrs. Kenneth's door, in its girlish bloom, and blushed 
with shy sweetness beneath Robert Grandall's gaze; and 
looking at it now, with the glad brightness that made a glow 
finer than color all over it, this face of hers did not look much 
older. 

Wealthy had purposely made the lights dim, but her 
love of "in-door twWVglaW 'w^ ^^>\ ^aq^ol to all her 
frieads. 
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Both of the gentlemen were engaged in examining some 
landscapes on the wall, and as the young ladies entered, both 
tnrned and approached them. 

It happened that Bryant Whitney, who had been begailed 
somewhat against his own judgment into taking his part in 
the programme, advanced first. He experienced a little un- 
easiness for fear of the effect of the denouement on Janet's 
nerves or feelings ; still, he was as keenly interested in the 
matter as Wealthy herself. Mr. Crandall was partially be- 
hind, and Wealthy managed to keep him pretty well in the 
shadow, while she introduced ''Mrs. Humphreys' friend," 
in so low a tone that neither party caught the name of the 
other. 

Janet's glance, indeed, merely grazed the gentleman, as 
she bowed in response to Wealthy's introduction, and Mr. 
Whitney immediately seated her on one of the lounges, 
and established himself beside her, while Mr. Crandall 
did the same thing with Wealthy, on the other side of the 
room. 

So each couple fell into conversation, although it cost 
Wealthy Dana an intense effort to maintain her self-control, 
with her heart at her throat. Janet was too much occupied 
with her companion — Robert Crandall was with his, to be- 
stow a thought for the next five minutes on each other; but 
suddenly, at some speech of Mr. Whitney's, Janet's quick 
little laugh flickered out — ^the laugh that had some music in 
it that one, once having heard and loved, would be likely 
never to forget afterward. 

And Robert Crandall stopped suddenly in the midst of 
his talk, and glanced toward the couple on the other lounge, 
and Wealthy saw that little silvery chime of a laugh had 
reached some echo in his memory. 

" My friend Whitney seems on very intimate terms with 
that young lady ; I did not hear her name, Wealthy ?" 

'' The heat is almost suffocating here," exclaimed the young 
lady, springing up suddenly, and going to the other side of 
the room to close the register, and returning a moment later, 
with some important matter in hand, which absorbed her 
lover's attention for the next minute. 

But the denouement could not long be delayed, although 
Wealthy began almost to dread the strong life and excite- 
ment that must come with it, much aa «>\\^ Vk«A ^^y^^^^'C^^^ 
anticipation. Suddenly, Janet's voVce xe^a^^SX'^^^ oroX*^'^ ''^^a^ 
low bum of talk which filled tlie alal^Xy ^otVox^*- 
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''T hare made an engagement for yon to-morrow, 

Wealthy." 

" You have-^what sort of one, dear ?" 

" Mr. Whitney invites as to go out to lunch at The Orchard, 
and I have said you will go with me." 

Robert Crandall had leaned forward to listen. There was 
a breathless intentness in his face. He turned it, in a mo- 
ment, half bewildered toward his companion. ''Surely I 
have heard that voice before, Wealthy. Who is this young 
lady ?" 

The time had come now; concealment was no longer pos- 
sible. Wealthy sprang up, determined to carry out to the 
letter her part of the programme, and touched with a shaking 
hand the ''side-burner," and a strong light poured over the 
room. 

Janet started, blinked her eyes, and looked. Robert Cran- 
dalPs gaze and hers met in that moment. Her quick glance 
of doubt, bewilderment, went from one face to the other, and 
of a sadden the truth broke on her. Her face was very 
white, she half sprang from her seat; the old terror of 
that last night, on which she had wrung her inmost soul in 
parting with Robert Crandall, came back on Janet, and she 
turned to Bryant Whitney with a look of childlike fright and 
appeal, which moved him deeply. 

" Do not be afraid, my darling," he said, and the words 
calmed her, and in a moment she stood there, still and reas- 
sured, to meet Robert Crandall. 

As for him, the recognition was not quite so sudden, for 
previous facts had less prepared him for it; but became for- 
ward with his gaze piercing her face through, and suddenly, 
cried out: 

"Is this — am I dreaming — Janet Strong?" 

"Yes, it is I, Robert," faltered the girl. 

" And, Robert, it is also that best friend to whom I owe all 
that you know — my Natalie I" said Wealthy. 

"And more than that, Robert Crandall, it is the little 
girl who, within two months, God willing, has promised 
to be my wife 1" added Bryant Whitney's voice, tender and 
solemn. 

For the next half hour all which happened is beyond the 
reach of Jip or pen — it will never be known to any in this 
world, save those four, ai\d ma^\i^^ >iXi^\\%X^\i\\!i%«.n^el8. Of 
those men and women, t\x^t^ N^«b^ ^^^ ^^n «i^ ^^ '<iw^ ^^isaj^k. 
during this time. 
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But at last Robert Crandall had come to understand it 
all, although it would take hours to tell by what steps the 
result had been achieved ; but he knew that Mrs. Kenneth's 
little housemaid was now the gracious and accomplished wo- 
man before him — was the affianced bride of his noblest and 
dearest friend, capable of adorning in all respects the high 
position to which he would exalt her ; and was, moreover, 
the idolized companion of his wife, the woman to whom she 
was bound by a debt of such unutterable magnitude I Was 
it singular that Robert Crandall could not keep his eyes off 
from Janet — that he watched every movement, listened to 
every word ? 

" It is Janet," he said to himself, "altered and improved 
with years and cultivation, but my little sister, Janet Strong, 
still I" 

And he took her little warm hands in his, and in grati- 
tude, and joy that filled him with unutterable humility, he 
said: 

''Janet, for the wrong which once I was tempted to do, I 
have gone sorrowing for years — I have repented before God. 
Will you forgive me ?" 

"Now and forever, Robert." 

"I have felt many times, Janet, that I would be willing to 
die^ if IjBOuld hear you say those words, and now God has 
answered me in a way that 1 should not have dared to ask 
in my prayers, nor hoped in my thoughts 1" And here 
they wept together, he and Janet Strong, and not they 
only. 

When the first excitement was over, there was a story to 
be told — ^that of Janet's life from the day in which she left 
Mrs. Kenneth's. She took it up there, and carried it through 
to the time of her meeting with Wealthy Dana, although 
Robert Crandall's eager questions constantly broke into the 
thread of her narrative ; and then Wealthy superseded her, 
and finished it, save a concluding chapter, which was Bryant 
Whitney's. 

'^But," he concluded, with a smile, "this evening's drama 
is due solely to Wealthy 's genius. She conceived and exe- 
cuted the whole. I was rather a witness, than abettor in the 
matter." 

"And I have kept the secret two months, Robert, and 
proved the old proverb, that my sex ca^mo^.^'^^^ orftfe^^V^^^ 
slaader/' added Wealthy, playtuWy. 
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''I will neyer allow it to pass anchallenged again," sab- 
joined Robert Crandall. 

Bat the talk soon gravitated back to serioasness. 

'* I thooght, Whitney," said the yoang lawyer to his friend, 
"that I owed yon, ander God, whatsoever little. good might 
be in me. But I take this gift firom yoar hands, Janet," 
and he drew his arm aroand Wealthy. " Oh, how little 
coald I dream through what paths God would bring us to 
this hour I" 

''How little 1" murmured Janet 

The evening was waxing late. They were in no mood to 
meet the people who would soon return from the opera, light 
and gay. This evening had touched on much that was vital 
to all of them. There was talk for the future, but that must 
wait until to-morrow at The Orchard. But before they sepa- 
rated that night, they all knelt down together, while Bry- 
ant Whitney gave praise and thanks to God, for the loving 
care which had been about all their lives, for the evil from 
which each one had been delivered, and for the happiness 
which had made each to feel and to say, that night, ** It is 
enough, oh, God I" 

And out of this hour, precious and blessed in some sense, 
beyond any hour of their lives, he made a new covenant for 
himself, and those who were with him, consecrating bis ser- 
vice, bis fortune, his life, to God and to man, and praying 
that in all things he might seek to know, and to do the will 
of Him whose he was, for time and eternity. 

And they rose up from the solemn consecration of that 
prayer, while a peace, tender as brooding angels, seemed to 
hover about them ; they rose up, each man and woman feel- 
ing that from that hour in some deeper sense than ever 
before — the world was changed to them, and they to the 
world. 
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